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One Saturday afternoon while driv- 
ing through Union City, Ind., an 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN representative 
noticed a large and steady flow of peo- 
ple into and out of the yard of the 
Union City Lumber & Supply Co., and 
decided to stop and learn the reason. 
His first glance at the inside of the shed 
eliminated the need for asking the ques- 
tion he had in mind. A paint show was 
in progress, one of more than 50 which 
for weeks had been going on in the 
yards affiliated with the Peter Kuntz 
Co. of Dayton, Ohio. The accompany- 
ing photograph taken of the show in 
another Kuntz yard is typical of the 
way it looks in all the yards where it 
is staged. Attendance at the shows is 
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123 ad: THIS SHED SHOW, FEATURING PAINTS, 


PAINT 
IS STAR 
OF SHED- 
STAGED 


IN A PETER KUNTZ YARD, 


obtained by offering church societies 
$2.50 for every 25 women they induce 
to attend. Interest is aroused with the 
novel idea of asking each woman to 
bring with her a vase, bottle, jar or 
other piece of glassware or crockery. 
This she deposits at the door, with a 
note telling in what color combination 
she prefers to have it painted. At the 
rear of the shed a skilled painter is on 
duty throughout the show painting 
unique designs on the pieces collected 
from the women. These accumulate 
into quite a display by the time the 
show ends, when they are returned to 
their owners: Through charts and 
talks, paint usage is discussed with the 
visitors, and expert advice is given on 
all paint problems.[Turn to page 28.] 





IS TYPICAL OF MANY OTHERS 


STAGED UNDER THE MANAGEMENT OF THAT CONCERN 
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Douglas Fir, Sitka Spruce 


West Coast Hemlock...Mixed Cars 
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You can depend on getting just-right lumber and 
just-right service when you order from the C. D. 
Johnson Lumber Corporation. Old-growth Douglas 
Fir, Sitka Spruce and West Coast Hemlock—uni- 
formly kiln-dried—stock with all modern refinements. 
All kiln-dried lumber stored and loaded under cover. 










Tell us your needs. C. D. Johnson Lumber Corpora- 
tion, 1330 American Bank Bldg., Portland, Oregon. 
Mills: Toledo, Oregon 
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HOLLYWOOD BUILDER 
CALLS THEM... =. 
“GRATEFUL WOODS” 





G. R. Tifal, Treasurer and General Manager of Tifal, 
Ltd., Hollywood, California, builders of movieland 
homes. 


For ten years and more Tifal, Ltd., have been satis- 
fying the exacting artistic requirements of home- 
building stars and directors of Hollywood’s glamorous 
movie colony. They’ve used more *Western Pines 
than all other woods combined, writes Mr. Tifal. He 
calls them “grateful woods,” especially prefers them 
for exterior and interior woodwork, intricate curved 
and straight mouldings, artistic carvings. . . . But 
he uses Western Pines, too, for sash, doors, window 
and door frames, siding, screens, mantels, built-in 
fixtures, etc. ... 


IT PAYS TO STOCK THE WESTERN PINES 


SPECIFY WESTERN PINES P FROM ASSOCIATION MILLS 


Western Pine Association, Yeon Building, Portland, Oregon 
*Idaho White Pine ‘*Ponderosa Pine ‘*Sugar Pine 
* THESE ARE THE WESTERN PINES 

















Decay and Stain Insurance 


is just as important as 
Fire Insurance 


A builder would not think of starting a house without fire 
insurance. The owner would not dream of neglecting per- 
manent protection against fire. Nor would he fail to protect 
himself against decay and blue stain—if he only knew the 
facts. 
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WOODLIFE offers insur- 
ance against decay and blue 
stain. If the WOODLIFE 
sticker is on your window 
or frame you can be sure. 


Very interesting facts are 
available on this subject. 


Write today. 


PROTECTION PRODUCTS 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
2037 SUPERIOR AVE. 

KALAMAZOO, - MICH. 
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Sugar 
“Pine 


Wide 
and Ponderosa 


Clear 

The Michigan-California Lumber 
Company offers you choicest qual- 
ity Sugar Pine and Ponderosa in 
good widths and thicknesses. Fine 
assortments of Pattern Stock, Shop 
and Factory Lumber — Clears, 
Selects, Common, etc. Our Sugar 
Pine is seasoned by air-drying. It 
can be furnished kiln-dried. Straight 
cars of Camino Quality Sugar Pine, 
mixed cars of Sugar and Ponderosa. 
We will appreciate your inquiries 
and orders. Today, write or wire. 


Michigan- California 
Lumber Company 
CAMINO, CALIFORNIA 


Lumberman—Established 1873—Office of Publication, 431 South Dearborn 
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Consolidation in 1899 of the Northwestern Lumberman and Timberman 
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Amemcanfiimberman 


Establish Home Building on a Sane 


Basis of Purchasing Power 


ANY DISCUSSIONS of the 
M housing situation in the United 

States, and many forecasts as to 
the volume of home building that may 
reasonably be expected to materialize 
within a period of six months, one year, 
or whatever other space of time may be 
under consideration appear to be predi- 
cated mainly, if not wholly, upon what is 
called the accumulated need for houses 
—in other words, the amount of build- 
ing that would be necessary to per- 
mit every family that needs a better 
home to possess one. Of course, practi- 
cally every family in the country now 
has an owned or rented habitation of 
some sort—often a very poor one—so 
the question resolves itself into provid- 
ing at least decent houses for those who 
now lack them. The President of the 
country has given voice to the opinion, 
which has been taken up and spread far 
and wide, that one-third of the people 
of the country are ill-housed. If that is 
so, there unquestionably is an enormous 
need for more and better houses. Nor 
is that need confined to the indigent 
classes who dwell in squalor and depriva- 
tion in the slums of our cities. Thou- 
sands upon thousands of fairly well- 
housed middle class people consider their 
present dwellings entirely inadequate, and 
look forward to the day when they may 
be able to have something better. 

However, a fact that is too often over- 
looked, and that makes many of these 
forecasts valueless as charts for the 
course of business, is that to predicate 
a need does not fulfill it, nor even insure 
that it ever will be fulfilled. Some of 
the unfulfilled needs and aspirations of 
a great many of the dwellers upon the 
surface of the earth are as old as the 
world itself. It may be hoped that some 
of these aspirations may reach fulfill- 
ment, while it is almost certain that 
others never will do so. Long ago it was 
said, “Ye have the poor always with 
you,” a plain statement of fact that is 
true today as when it was uttered. 
Coupled with it is another fact, that the 
poor can not build for themselves better 
houses, no matter how much they may 
wish to do so. 

Therefore, it is important that in 
studying the building picture, we recog- 
nize that it has two sides; one, the need 
for more and better houses, while the 
obverse is that “purchasing power” of 
which we have heard so much recently, 
and are destined to hear more; is the dy- 
namo that drives the economic machine. 

These basic facts need not, and should 
not, preclude the putting forth of every 
legitimate effort to stimulate home build- 
ing, and to divert into that channel its 
rightful share of the purchasing power 


of the country after equally fundamental! 
needs have been met. It, of course, is 
useless to assert that money that is 
needed for food, clothing, etc., should be 
diverted to home building, yet equally 
inane arguments are frequently advanced 
by over-zealous advocates of the home, 
who seemingly can see only that facet of 
the many-sided pattern of human life. 

The Federal Housing Administration 
has produced and distributed over the 
country a sound motion picture film enti- 
tled “Today We Build.” This writer 
has not as yet had the privilege of seeing 
the film, but it should prove a powerful 
instrument in stimulating home con- 
struction. Recently T. V. Larsen, vice 
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president of the National Lumber Manu- 
facturers’ Association and 1936-1937 
president of the West Coast Lumber- 
men’s Association, in an address deliy- 
ered at several places in the Pacific 
Northwest in connection with the show- 
ing of the above film, pertinently said: 
“At the present time there is great need 
for homes in our country, that is, in the 
low-cost field; homes that the average 
man can afford to own or rent.” After 
quoting some statistics numerically re- 
fiecting that need, he said: ‘“The building 
industry is not in position to take care 
of such a volume of business on such 
short notice (that is, within the next two 
years). However, it is able to take care 
of the current needs and to make up the 
shortage during the next ten years, 
which would give us a building program 
of about 700,000 units a year for that 
period. That number per year for ten 





years would spell a real busy time for the 
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Tue EDITOR of the AMer1IcAN LUMBERMAN has been honored by an official 
invitation to be present at the Fourth International Conference on ‘Timber Utiliza- 
tion, to be held in Brussels, Belgium, Sept. 15 to 17. He regrets that pressing 
duties at home, and several thousand miles of salt water, will prevent his attending 
this important meeting ; and, to be perfectly frank, in view of the present critical 
situation in Europe, he would just as lief, and perhaps a little rather, be here in 
quiet, peaceful Chicago ; which, by the way, illustrates in a small way the interrup- 
tion to friendly intercourse and travel between countries that inevitably results 
when the dictators and war lords threaten to start trouble. Belgium is a peaceful 
country, but a little too near the troubie zone for comfort just now. 


The prospectus of the timber utilization meeting has a familiar ring, dealing with 
subjects such as a conference of American lumber manufacturers might consider, 
including tests of the strength of timber with regard to building regulations ; timber 
for transport vehicles (aeronautical, shipbuilding, carriage and wagon construction 
and body-building), with special regard to plywood; modern outlets for sawmill 
waste, and others. It will be interesting to observe the trend of discussions, and 
the conclusions reached in the reports of the various departments, which we shall 
hope to present in condensed form in a later issue. 


x* * *& * 


Communists IN THE UNITED STATES, estimated to be in excess of 
100,000, as far as active workers are concerned, should plan to ride to glory on 
the “Trojan horse policy,” or in the words of Earl Browder, their leader, present 
a united front by intrenching themselves in organizations of all kinds; to further 
communistic objectives without disclosing their communistic origin. Mr. Browder 
made his suggestion in May but apparently it wasn’t “public” knowledge until the 
House committee on un-American activities heard it recently. Mr. Browder’s 
statement in part (he spoke for five hours) was as follows: “What is required— 
a systematic series of measures, of a progressive and democratic nature which can 
be formulated and put into operation within the limits of the present capitalistic 
society.” In other words, communists should take advantage of a free ride and 
try to crowd their way into the driver’s seat. 


* * & * 


A GARBO WITH EVERY GAS BILL! A Gable with every grocery past-due 
reminder! Shirley Temple with the telephone bill, and so on down the line. 
Thus would have been the result had Postmaster General Farley adopted the idea 
of a picture magnate who wanted the new issues of stamps to bear pictures of film 
stars. His plan would increase the sale of stamps, he said. Of course there 
wasn’t any publicity angle involved. Or was there? The idea evidently didn't 
get to first base, for nothing was done about it. It wouldn’t have been fair to the 
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building industry; in fact, for anyone in 
our country who wants to be busy. It 
is everybody’s business to help to see to 
it that our housing situation is gotten 
into better position than it enjoys today.” 

With that dictum we heartily agree, 
while at the same time re-affirming the 
necessity for not only conserving but in- 
creasing the purchasing power of poten- 
tial home owners by maintenance of 
wages and increased employment. The 
only other alternative is that the Govern- 
ment (which is to say the taxpayers) 
shall go still further in assuming the job 
of providing homes for the people of the 
country. Uncle Sam is already the 
world’s greatest landlord, and no sane 
business man wants to see him spread 
out any further in that direction. 

In connection with the remarks made 
by Mr. Larsen upon the recent occasion 
referred to, it is timely to quote the 
working principle of Western Homes 
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Foundation, under whose auspices the 
FHA motion picture is being circulated, 
as was first stated by Col. W. B. Gree- 
ley, secretary-manager of the West Coast 
Lumbermen’s Association, at the annual 
meeting in Tacoma last January: 
“Suppose that everyone of us became 
a Minute Man in his own community in 
a Build Now campaign; suppose that he 
called upon the retail dealers in his town 
and worked out with them ways and 
means to get the ‘Build Now’ idea before 
the business and social groups of the 
community; suppose that he mastered 
the requirements of the new FHA setup 
so that he could explain them exactly to 
anyone interested; suppose that he sat 
down and talked out the question of 
building costs and values with the town 
banker and the editor of the town paper ; 
suppose that he invited a few friends to 
join him in financing a low-cost dem- 
onstration home. Could not the men 
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stars anyway. Just think of a one-cent Gable far below a ten-cent woodenhead 
like McCarthy. Mr. Farley is reported to be placing his money on the line for 


Messrs. Washington and Lincoln. 


Maybe not so much “phffft” in a bathing suit 


but pretty good for a postage stamp and historical use. 











* * * * 


A TABLE OF HOURLY WAGE RATES of bricklayers, carpenters, cement 
finishers, electricians, painters etc., for the last 38 years, published in a hand book 
compiled by the Builders’ Association of Chicago, should throw some light on the 
whys and wherefores of building construction cost increases. For example, it is 
shown that in 1900 bricklayers received 50 cents and carpenters 42% cents an 
hour. In 1938 bricklayers receive $1.70 and carpenters $1.62% an hour. La- 
borers in 1900 were paid 25 cents an hour and in 1938 they receive $1.02% an 
hour. This paragraph is not intended to convey the thought that artisans and 
laborers should not be adequately paid, but rather to point out that there is a lot 
of loose talking and many unwarranted statements going the rounds that the high 
prices of materials are responsible for the slowness with which a building revival 
gets under way—that more homes would be built if material costs were reduced. 
Before charges of this kind are passed along the real facts should be made known 
—don’t you think? 
x * * * 


Apropos OF THE FOREGOING ITEM we quote a letter written to-the 
“Vox Pop” department of the Chicago Tribune by a reader of that paper who 
signs “Walter Galant, Carpenter.” His letter reads: 

“I would like to put this in the paper: an appeal to all building trades to help in 
this hard time. I would make a motion that we go and.work for lower wages. 
I'm sure we would get more work this way. What good is it to get $1.6214 an 
hour—carpenter and painter? We are getting swell wages on paper and we 
don’t work even half of the time. I would sooner work for less and work more 
steady. So, brothers of all trades, do this and you will see we will have better 
times. We all can help the condition.” 


x* * & * 


Anp SPEAKING OF HOURLY RATES, here’s a news flash from the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN correspondent at Richmond, Va.: 

“Carpenters, painters and bricklayers pitched in at nothing per hour the other 
day and built a home in a day for the Trageser family (seven children) at Silver 
Spring, Md., in place of one destroyed by fire last April. The two-story frame 


house, painted white, with green trimmings, was Montgomery county’s first com- 
munity-built house since Colonial days. The head of the family couldn’t help. He 
was busy at his work in a garage.” 
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right here in this western lumber indus- 
try, with the help of their community 
retail dealers, start Oregon and Wash- 
ington on an upward spiral of home 
building? I believe this to be the first 
and foremost job of lumbermen in 1938.” 





Healthy, Going Industries 
Essential For Community 


Prosperity 
EADERS OF THE American 


LUMBERMAN who have never given 

any particular thought to the im- 
portance to a community of having 
within its confines a good sized sawmill 
operation would do well to turn back to 
page 43 of the Aug. 27 issue and read 
again with some care a news story giving 
in detail a statement of the amount of 
money spent annually in its community 
by a well known lumber company. It is 
doubtful if even the citizens of Merced 
Falls realize that this one industry pays 
out annually more than a million and a 
half dollars in that community. This 
statement gives some idea of how a lum- 
ber operation continually pumps life 
blood into the arteries of commerce and 
touches the life and well being of every 
man, woman and child in a community. 
All too often such concerns are looked 
upon as veritable pariahs, rather than 
benefactors, and are made the target of 
political snipers, as well as of ill advised 
and poorly informed publicists. 

Not alone the sawmill operation, but 
factories and industries of every kind 
should receive a warm welcome and 
hearty co-operation from the citizens of 
any community in which they may find 
it desirable to locate. Payrolls, taxes of 
various kinds—and it is interesting to 
note in the statement referred to that 
this company paid in taxes last year more 
than $53,000—and purchases of supplies 
of various kinds—amounting in this case 
to approximately $270,000—all put 
money in circulation in ihe community 
and provide employment not only in its 
own operation, but through these expen- 
ditures help to create jobs for many 
more, make possible the building and 
buying of homes, the operation of schools, 
maintenance of churches, activity of com- 
mercial and civic organizations—in fact, 
as said before, touch more or less di- 
rectly the lives of all persons in the com- 
munity. 

The figures of this particular company 
are used as an illustration simply because 
they are available and they are authentic. 
There are many lumber concerns whose 
annual expenditures in their communi- 
ties are much larger than these figures, 
but these will serve to illustrate the point 
that all too few people give thought to 
these things and do not realize how 
vitally community life is affected by a 
sawmill, or other industry. 
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SCOPE OF THE ACT 
What Employers Are Covered? 


The wage and hour provisions of this Act 
apply to every employer who has in his em- 
ploy any person “engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce. 
The child labor provisions apply to any es- 
tablishment in which goods are produced 
for sale or shipment in interstate commerce. 


What Employees Are Covered? 

As indicated above the wage and hour pro- 
visions of this Act must be observed in rela- 
tion to every employee engaged in commerce 
or in the production of goods for commerce 
except 

(a) Employees engaged in “executive, ad- 
ministrative, professional, or local retailing 
capacity or in the capacity of outside sales- 
men” (as these terms may be defined by the 
Administrator: applies only to wage and hour 
provisions). 

(b) Retail or service employees 
and hours only). 

(c) Agricultural or fishery employees, or 
employees engaged in handling or working 
upon marine or agricultural products (see 
the answer to questions under “Hours’”). 
(d) Learners, apprentices and handicapped 
workers (in accordance with regulations to 
be made by the Administrator), may apply 
to wages only; (see answer to question on 
exemptions). 


(e) Employees in agriculture. 


(f) Certain transportation and newspaper 
employees. 


The child labor provisions apply to any 

employee employed in an establishment pro- 
ducing goods for sale, shipment or delivery 
in interstate or foreign commerce. 
The Act does not enumerate any classifica- 
tion of employees considered to be engaged 
in production. The term “produced,” how- 
ever includes manufacturing, mining, han- 
dling or in any other manner working on 
goods in any state. For the purposes of 
this Act “an employee shall be deemed to 
have been engaged in the production of 
goods if such employee was employed in 
producing, manufacturing, mining, handling, 
transporting or in any other manner work- 
ing on such goods, or in any process or oc- 
cupation necessary to the production thereof, 
in any state.” 


If a Conflict Arises Who Will Determine 
Whether an Employer or Employee Is Cov- 
ered? 


While the Administrator of the new law 
has no general authority to determine the 
application of the law to particular employ- 
ers or employees, it is not unlikely that some 
rules and regulations will be issued clari- 
fying the application of the law, and it is 
even probable that specific informal inter- 
pretations may be rendered in specific cases. 
Ultimately, however, the Federal courts will 
have the task of determining whether par- 
ticular employers or employees are subject 
to the law. 


(wages 


The National Association of Manufacturers of New York City recently 
has issued to its members a special news letter on the wage and hour 
law. This is in the form of a catechism, explaining the application of 
the new wage-hour law to manufacturers. Because of the many inquiries 
received by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN for information with reference 
to the provisions of this new law, which will become effective on 
Oct. 24, a number of the questions and answers included in this special 
news letter are being reproduced here, these being questions that are of 
especial interest to the lumber industry. As is the case with practically 
all industries, members of the lumber industry are giving careful con- 
sideration to the terms of this new law and endeavoring insofar as pos- 
sible to determine how it will affect individual concerns and the industry 
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of the Act: 


WAGE PROVISIONS 


What Are the Basic Wage Provisions of the 
Act? 
(a) First year—minimum for all employ- 
ers and employees covered of 25 cents an 
hour. 


(b) Next six years—minimum for all em- 
ployers and employees covered of 30 cents 
an hour. 


(c) After seven years—minimum for all 
employers and employees covered of 40 cents 
an hour—no higher minimum could be estab- 
lished; it is, however, provided that the Ad- 
ministrator may after the first seven years 
approve a minimum wage for an industry 
of between 30 cents and 40 cents, instead of 
requiring the 40 cent minimum. Any less 
than 40 cent minimum hourly wage after the 
first seven years would have to be based 
on a separate order, issued after recommen- 
dation of an Industry Committee and ap- 
proved by the Administrator. 


Is It Possible For a Minimum Wage Above 25 
Cents an Hour To Be Ordered Before Octo- 
ber 24, 1938, to Become Effective at That 
Time? 

Yes—an “Industry Committee” (discussed 
later) might recommend and the Adminis- 
trator might approve a minimum of any- 
where between 25 cents and 40 cents. 

This could be ordered before October 24, 
1938, to become effective at that time. 


What Will Be the Minimum Hourly Wages at 
Different Stages Under the Act? 


If no high level is approved before Octo- 
ber 24, 1938,- then for all industries and em- 
ployees covered the minimum wage will be 
25 cents an hour. , 

But at any time after October 24, 1938, 
an Industry Committee could recommend and 
the Administrator could approve—and or- 
der—a higher minimum wage (except that 
he can never order a minimum above 40 
cents). 

If no higher wage for an industry has been 
ordered before October 24, 1939, then at 
that time for all industries and employees 
covered the minimum hourly wage will be 30 
cents. 

At any time between October 24, 1939, 
and October 24, 1945, an industry might rec- 
ommend, and the Administrator might ap- 
prove and order, a higher minimum wage, 
but not to exceed 40 cents per hour. 

After October 24, 1945, the minimum hourly 
wage for all employers and employees cov- 
ered will be 40 cents per hour (subject to 
the qualification as to possible reduction as 
low as 30 cents per hour mentioned in para- 
graph “c,” above). 


Can Wages Consist of Anything But Cash? 


Yes; the Act provides that “wages” include 
the “reasonable cost, as determined by the 
Administrator, to the employer of furnish- 
ing such employee with board, lodging, or 
other facilities, if * * * customarily furnished 
by such employer to his employees.” 
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A Catechism on Wages and Hours Law 


Questions Asked and Answered That Are of 
Particular Interest to the Lumber Industry 


at large, and what steps will have to be taken in order to comply with 
its terms. -Of course, until the administrator issues rules and regulations 
and interpretations of the law, no one knows exactly how various por- 
tions of the Act will be interpreted and administered. As a speaker at 
a recent lumber meeting in Milwaukee indicated, just how the various 
provisions of the Act will affect the industry and problems incident to 
its operation will depend largely upon the attitude of the administrator 
If he takes a reasonable view of the situation and assumes 
a somewhat liberal attitude, it is felt that no serious difficulty will be 
encountered in putting the Act into operation. 
administrator is of that type and that he wil] be governed more by reason 
than by prejudice and radicalism in the interpretation and administration 


It is understood that the 


Can Exemptions From the Minimum Wage 

Provisions Be Made? 

The Act itself provides, as indicated in 
the answer to question 2, that certain classes 
of employees are not covered because of 
the particular class of work in which they 
are engaged. As respects employees in the 
classes which are covered by the Act, the 
Administrator may “by regulations or by 
orders,” and “under special certificates” pro- 
vide for the employment at less than the in- 
dustry minimum, of: 


(a) Learners; 
(b) Apprentices; 


(c) Messengers “employed exclusively in 
delivering letters and messages”; and 


(d) Individuals whose earning capacity is 
impaired by 


(x) Age; 
(y) Physical deficiency or injury; or 
(z) Mental deficiency or injury. 


With respect to classes (a), (b) and (c) 
the Administrator may specify— 

The reduced minimum wages which shall 
be paid; 

The time the certificate shall apply; 

The number of those who can be employed 
under such special certificates; 

The proportion of those working under 
certificates to other employees; and 

The length of service which qualifies one 
to receive a certificate (presumably this will 
be especially applicable to “learners” and 
“apprentices”). 

With respect to class (d) the Adminis- 
trator may specify— 

The reduced wage which shall be paid; and 

The period which shall be fixed in the cer- 
tificate. 

It is not entirely clear from these Sections 
of the Act whether they would permit ex- 
emption of these employees from the maxi- 
mum hour standards. In the case of learn- 
ers, apprentices and messengers, the Admin- 
istrator may fix limitations “as to time,” and 
in the case of handicapped employees may 
fix employment “for such periods” as he 
deems advisable. This language could be 
construed to permit some variation from the 
maximum workweek otherwise prescribed. 


Can Minimum Wages Be Established For Dif- 
ferent Classes of Workers In An Industry— 
For Example, For Unskilled and Semi-Skilled, 
For Mechanics and Electricians, Etc.? 


It would seem that the “reasonable classi- 
fications” permitted under Section 8 (c) of 
the Act would make this possible—except 
that apparently such classifications could not 
apply to learners, apprentices, or messengers, 
or be based on impairment of earning capac- 
ity due to age, physical deficiency or in- 
jury, or mental deficiency or injury. It is 
specifically provided that no classification 
may be based on sex or age (apparently this 
means age in general, since, as pointed out 
in the answer to the preceding question on 
wages, certain reduced .wages may be 
permitted on account of impaired earning 
capacity due to age). 
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Can Different Minimums Be Established Based 
On Anything But Job Differences? 


From the language of Section 8 (c) of the 
Act it would seem that such “classifications” 
can be made if they are “reasonable.” Spe- 
cifically it would seem that it is provided 
that such classifications may be made for 
different ‘‘groups” in the industry. 

The wording of Section 8 (c) as to the fac- 
tors which shall be considered in fixing such 
classifications makes it appear quite certain 
that such classifications may be made be- 
tween groups of employers (distinguished 
from classifications based on the jobs of 
employees). 

It is specifically stated that such classifica- 
tions must meet the following tests: 


(a) Be “reasonable” (no standard or defi- 
nition is given); 

(b) Be “necessary for the purpose of fix- 
ing for each classification within such indus- 
try the highest minimum wage” which will 
not 

(x) “Substantially curtail employment 
in such classification’ (no definition of 
“substantially” is provided); 


(y) “Give a competitive advantage to any 
group in the industry.” 

(c) Not be “solely on a regional basis.” 
(Query—May such classification be “partly” 
on a regional basis?); 

(d) Must take into consideration “com- 
petitive conditions as affected by” transpor- 
tation costs; living costs; production costs; 
and 

(e) Must take into consideration “wage 
established or paid’ for work of like or 
comparable character either by 

(x) “collective labor agreements negoti- 
ated between employers and employees by 
representatives of their own choosing” or 

(y) “employers who voluntarily main- 
tain minimum-wage standards in the indus- 
try.” 

NOTE: If employers in an industry believe 
they should be given special classification on 
any of the above grounds, they should pre- 
pare detailed evidence for submission to the 
Industry Committee and the Administrator. 


HOURS 


What Are the Basic Hour Provisions of the 
Act? 
First 

hours; 
Second year—maximum workweek of 42 

hours; 


Succeeding years—maximum workweek of 
40: hours. 


year—maximum workweek of 44 


Are Longer Hours Permitted at all? 


The wage minimums which may be estab- 
lished are “absolute,” that is, subject to no 
exceptions at all (except as the general mini- 
mums are replaced by special minimums for 
learners, apprentices, messengers and handi- 
capped persons, as reviewed hereinbefore). 

But longer hours than the basic “maxi- 
mum” hours can be worked, provided the 
employee is paid “compensation * * * in ex- 
cess of the hours” specified in the Act “at a 
rate not less than one and one-half times 
the regular rate at which he is employed.” 


Are Any Entire Industries Wholly Exempted 
From the Hour Provisions? 


Yes. In addition to general provisions 
affecting employers or industries as a whole 
the Act provides that the following are not 
regulated by the hour provisions— 

The hour provisions do not apply to an 
employer “engaged in the first processing” 
of certain products “in any place of em- 
ployment where he is so engaged.” The 
specific first processing operations listed 
are— 

_ (a) Milk, whey, skimmed milk or cream 
into dairy products; 

(b) Ginning and compressing of cotton; 

The hour provisions do not apply in the 
case of an employer engaged in the “process- 
ing” (note omission of the word “first’) “in 
any place of employment where he is so 
engaged” of— 

(c) Cottonseed: 


(d) Sugar beets, sugar beet molasses, 
Sugar cane, or maple sap into either sugar 
(but not refined sugar) or syrup. 
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Are Any Limited Exemptions Provided? 

For a “period or periods of not more than 
14 workweeks in the aggregate in any cal- 
endar year” the hour provisions do not apply 
to an employer “in any place of employment” 
where he is engaged in any of the following 
operations: 


(a) First processing of, or in canning or 
packing perishable or seasonal fresh fruits 
or vegetables: 


(b) First processing ‘within the area of 
production (as defined by the Administrator) 
of any agricultural or horticultural commod- 
ity during seasonal operations”; or 

(c) Handling, slaughtering or 
poultry or livestock. 

It will be noted that in all of these cases 
the exemptions relate to individual employ- 
ers rather than to entire industries. It will 
be further observed that apparently in 
classes (a) and (c) the employers themselves 
can determine the particular weeks of ex- 
emption, while in class (b) the processing 
must be determined by the Administrator to 
be both 


(x) “within the area of production,” and 
(y) “during seasonal operations.” 


Except as modified with reference to class 
(b) as just noted the Administrator has no 
discretionary powers in the case of such em- 
ployers. 

The Administrator does, however, have 
the power to exempt from the hour pro- 
visions “for a period or periods of not more 
than 14 workweeks” in a calendar year an 
entire “industry found * * * to be of a sea- 
sonal nature.” Where such industrywide ex- 
emptions are permitted the employee must 
be paid “at a rate not less than one and 
one-half times the regular rate at which he 
is employed” if he is employed 

(x) in excess of 12 hours in any work 
day; 

(y) in excess of 56 hours in any work- 
week. 


What Will Determine Whether an Industry Is 
Seasonal? 


The decision will be made by the Adminis- 
trator; the Act itself provides no definition 
or standard for determination of what is 
“seasonal.” 

It seems logical to assume that a “sea- 
sonal” industry or employment is one in 
which there has been over a long period 
of years a wide variation—perhaps as much 
as 50 percent—in the number of man-hours 
worked in different weeks or months of the 
year. 

An industry which believes it is “sea- 
sonal” should carefully examine evidence of 
variations in total man-hours per week over 
a considerable period of years. 

It is possible that the Administrator may 
initially certify as “seasonal” any industry 
(or employer in certain industries) which 
makes out a prima facie case on the man- 
hour variation basis, but makes his certifica- 
tion subject to revocation on short notice, 
if his own investigations convince him the 
industry is not truly “seasonal.” 

It is further possible that if the Admin- 
istrator ascertains a few important firms 
(measured by percentage of employment) 
in an otherwise “seasonal” industry have 
fairly stable employment throughout the 
year, he may declare that after one or two 
years the entire industry will be removed 
from the “seasonal” list. 


dressing 


Can Collective Bargaining Contracts Provide 
Any Exemption From the Hour Provisions? 


The mere existence of a “collective bar- 
gaining” agreement does not provide any 
special exemption. But if an agreement is 
made “as a result of collective bargaining 
by representatives of employees certified as 
bona fide by the National Labor Relations 
Board,” then exemption from the maximum 
hour provisions of the Act is extended, pro- 
vided that such ‘agreement provides either 


(a) “that no employee shall be employed 
more than 1,000 hours during any period of 
26 weeks,” or 


(b) “that the employee shall not be em- 
ployed more than 2,000 hours during any pe- 
riod of 52 consecutive weeks.” 


It is further provided that if an employer 
claims exemption under either (a) or (b) 
he must pay an employee “at a rate not less 
than one and one-half times the regular 
rate” if he is employed either 
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(x) in excess of 12 hours in any work- 
day, or 


(y) in excess of 56 hours in any work- 
week. 


Is Any Averaging of Hours Permitted—That 
Is, Could an Employer Obtain Exemption 
From the Overtime Provisions By Providing 
Average Weekly Hours—For a Month, or 
Any Other Period, Not in Excess of Those 
Specified in the Act? 


There is no provision for averaging of 
weekly hours in the Act, except that appar- 
ently averaging would be possible in the 
case of agreements such as those described 
in answer to question preceding. It is pos- 
sible, however, that hours per day may be 
averaged during the week; that is, that there 
is no limit on the number of hours in any 
day (except as noted in questions under 
“Hours”) as long as weekly total is not 
exceeded. 


Is Any Provision Made. For Exemption From 
the Overtime Provisions During Emergen- 
cies? 

No. 


Are Watchmen and Other Custodial Employees 
Exempted From the Overtime Provisions? 


No specific exemption is provided for 
watchmen or other custodial employees. 
There is, however, serious doubt whether em- 
ployees in these categories could be consid- 
ered as employees “engaged in commerce or 
in the production of goods for commerce.” 
If not so engaged, they are not subject to 
the wage and hour standards prescribed. 

If such employees should be deemed to be 
engaged in production and therefore subject 
to the Act, it is not unlikely that many of 
these employees would come within the 
class of handicapped workers and therefore 
subject to the exemptions authorized in Sec- 
tion 4 (see answer to question on exemp- 
tions). 


Are Office or Clerical Employees Exempted? 


Again no specific reference is made in the 
law to clerical or office employees. As in 
the case of watchmen and custodial em- 
ployees, however, there is serious question 
whether employees in this category could 
be considered as “engaged in production.” 


ENFORCEMENT AND PENALTIES 


How Are the Minimum Wage, Maximum Hour 
‘and Child Labor Provisions of This Act to 
Be Enforced? 


By criminal prosecutions, by injunction 
proceedings to restrain violations and by 
civil actions instituted by employees to re- 
cover amounts they should have received if 
the minimum wage and overtime rates had 
been paid, plus an equal amount as liqui- 
dated damages. 

The Administrator is given no general 
power of enforcement, although when pre- 
scribing minimum rates for an industry the 
order of the Administrator may contain such 
terms and conditions as the Administrator 
finds necessary to prevent the circumven- 
tion or evasion of the Act. Criminal pros- 
ecutions presumably can be instituted only 
by the Department of Justice, and civil ac- 
tions for damages may be maintained in any 
court of competent jurisdiction by one or 
more employees or by any person designated 
as their agent or representative to bring 
such action. -Injunction proceedings, except 
for violations of the child labor provisions, 
will be instituted by the Administrator. En- 
forcement of the child labor provisions is 
conferred upon the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor, subject to the direc- 
tion and control of the Attorney General. 

No specific authority is conferred on the 
Administrator for enforcement (except by 
injunction) in the courts of minimum wage 
orders issued pursuant to the recommenda- 
tions of an Industry Committee. The Act 
does provide, however, that any person ag- 
grieved by an order of the Administrator 
may obtain a review of the order in the 
appropriate United States Circuit Court of 
Appeals in the same manner as orders of 
the National Labor Relations Board or the 
Federal Trade Commission are reviewed. 
This procedure of course does not provide 
specifically for obtaining a judicial deter- 
mination as to whether or not a particular 
employer is subject to the minimum wage 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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Street of miniature homes, as displayed by affiliated yards of Peter Kuntz Co. See front page illustration, also "close-up" below 


PAINT IS STAR OF SHED-STAGED SHOWS 


[Continued from Front Page] 

Two outstanding features of the 
shows are a group of exception- 
ally well built small models of 
homes, and a series of miniature 
rooms, all. completely furnished 
and equipped with miniature pieces 
made to scale. The small rooms 
are set up in a glass enclosed case, 
and beneath each are samples of 
the paints used on them. We 
learned that H. C. Diefenbach, 
who manages the retail yards for 
the company, had made most of 
the miniature furniture and equip- 
ment, turning out andirons on a 
lathe, and making perfume bottles 
from the Bakelite handles of 
screw drivers. We decided to go 
back to Dayton the following week 
and see Mr. Diefenbach. 

Reaching the office on the fol- 
lowing Monday, we were greeted 
by Peter Kuntz, who told us some 
of the history of the company, the 
training he had received from his 
father, who founded the concern, 
and the attitude the company takes 
toward its employees and its cus- 
tomers. It should be said in pass- 
ing that few if any retail lumber 
yard headquarters can match this 
one in beauty of appointments and 
comfort and convenience for the 
office staff. After a pleasant and 
illuminating half-hour, Mr. Kuntz 
turned us over to Mr. Diefenbach, 
who is a comparative newcomer 
in the concern—having been there 
only 28 years! 

“Service to our yards,” began 
Mr. Diefenbach, “includes designs 
for lumber yards and material dis- 
plays, and both are in a state of 
constant change. We carry on 
unceasing research in merchandis- 
ing and displaying the materials 
the yards handle, and our studies 
are based on improving two fac- 
tors—appearance and convenience. 
Stores are being remodeled con- 
tinually. Our experience is that 
no setup in a store is good for 
more than five years. So many 
new ideas are developed in that 
time that it is necessary to make 
changes, sometimes sweeping ones. 
Our present program involves the 


starting of modern display rooms 
in all yards, and these are being 
installed as rapidly as we can 
design them to fit the individual 
conditions. 

“After you get an attractive, 
modern display setup, the next 
problem in any lumber yard is to 
make it pay by getting traffic— 
customers coming to the yard. 
That is a problem which, after 
considerable study and experimen- 
tation, we believe we have licked 
for all of our yards. We knew 
that what we wanted was some- 
thing that has universal appeal, 
that will attract every age and 
class of people. There is one ma- 
terial that a lumber yard can han- 
dle that pre-eminently fulfills that 





requirement. That material is 
paint. It “gets” everyone from the 
child who wants to paint a toy, 
and the home-owner and his wife 
who like to keep things freshened 
with paint, to the farmer who 
wants to paint his barn, and the 
contractor with house jobs. Con- 
centrating on paint assures us a 
steady stream of traffic to the 
yard, and gives us the opening we 
need to sell other materials. 
“After you get traffic, the next 
thing is to know what to do with 
it. Since our bid for traffic is 
based on paint, it is vitally neces- 
sary that our managers know 
everything about paint and _ its 
uses, and that they know how to 
sell it. We feel that a yard man- 


Close-up view of the center house of above group. Note sign: 
"For Sale, $31.90 per month"—erected on owner's lot 


ager who can sell paint can sell 
our other lines, so we concentrate 
on training him to sell it, and we 
have organized our spring paint 
shows to help the managers launch 
their spring sales campaigns with 
a bang. 

“The paint shows were begun 
in 1934, and at first we showed 
numerous other materials as well. 
Now, however, with our managers 
trained in “package selling” of the 
complete home, at the J-M schools, 
we have quit emphasizing other 
materials. Our rule is paint, with 
its universal appeal, to get traffic 
and help us make friends; with the 
sale of a new home as the final 
objective. Therefore, today our 
shows display paint, and empha- 
size complete homes, using a group 
of miniature houses. On each of 
these houses is a small card show- 
ing the monthly cost, based on 
FHA financing. Since we began 
using the miniatures we have aver- 
aged eight prospects a day for new 
homes, and by a prospect I mean 
a man who has both money and 
a steady job. 

“We just began using the mod- 
els this spring, and it is too soon 
to expect great results. Most of 
these prospects will fall in line in 
the next two or three years, al- 
though we now have a number of 
homes under construction that we 
got as a result of the shows. The 
‘package selling’ plan has genuine 
appeal to prospects, and we be- 
lieve that the dealer who expects 
to stay in business will have to 
sell that way. The fellow who 
builds the miniature houses is an 
old German cabinet worker who 
does it as a hobby for a small 
hourly price. From the money we 
have paid him he has set up a 
complete Delta shop in his base- 
ment. The miniatures are not fur- 
nished sumptuously. We make them 
look like the rooms in an aver- 
age house that will appeal to an 
average buyer. The mantel is a 
standard Curtis design reduced to 
the proper scale. Molding is stock 
pattern turned out with special 
knives, and the doors and windows 
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are miniatures of what we carry 
in stock, 

“Everybody in our organization 
is trained to sell. We haven't a 
man in any of our yards, regard- 
less Of what he is being paid to 
do, who does not believe that his 
real job is selling. Every man in 
the organization has a chance, and 
a good one, to become a salesman 
or a manager. One of our most 
successful managers began his ca- 
reer as a lumberman by driving a 
truck in the yard that he now 
manages. To get house-painting 
jobs we set up a quota for all of 
our employees, and have some 
truck drivers who sell as much 
as $1,500 worth of paint a year. 
Night classes are held to train 
truck drivers, some of whom are 
among the best salesmen we have. 

“A pocket-size, neatly bound 
book of 21 pages has been written 
by Mr. Diefenbach, entitled, 
‘Practical Pointers for P. K. Paint 
Pushers,’ and is in the hands of 
every employee. It is exactly 
what the title signifies, a volume 
packed with real sales helps. 

“The whole thing about selling 
paint boils down simply to asking 
a lot of people to buy it. The 
more askers you have on your 
side, and the more asking that is 
done, the more paint is sold. We 
give a dinner to the ten people 
who sell the most paint, and we 
have a regularly issued house or- 
gan, the ‘P. K. Pelican,’ which 
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height, and without exception are 
built all the way to the ceiling. 

“In the middle of the paint shelf 
section of every store is a brush 
cabinet with a glass door. Brushes 
are arranged in such a way that 
the ‘best buys’ are at eye level. 
Behind the display panel is the 
stock, kept on shelves which do not 
permit the piling of boxes upon 
each other. This saves time 
through eliminating the need for 
pushing boxes around. Both boxes 
and brushes are price-marked. The 
glass front of the display panel 
can not be opened from the front. 
This is to prevent theft. About 
ten percent of paint volume is in 
brushes, and you can’t lose many 
expensive brushes and keep even. 

“In remodeling a yard you have 
to start with a big storage space, 
and little if any store. Older yards 
generally provided no store space. 
In displaying hardware we have 
what may be an old-fashioned idea, 
but after looking at other plans, 
we think it is the best. Every- 
thing is kept in cabinets or cases. 
It is dressier, and it prevents the 
heavy losses that shop-lifters can 
cause you. Better-grade hardware 
is kept in cases in which the base 
is about 15 inches above the floor. 
This brings it into better view, 
and makes it unnecessary for a 
customer to stoop when examin- 
ing it. 

“Hardware in cabinets is segre- 
gated according to finish, instead 


hese Model Interior. s 
Decorated 


with 


with the display and the stock al- 
ternated. The customer has al- 
ready made up his mind what he 
wants when you open the cabinet 
door, and there is no reason for 
permitting him to examine it fur- 
ther on the display panel. Having 
the doors all open toward the right 
makes the salesman’s work easier 
and quicker. 

“Screen hardware is all in one 
cabinet, and we can take care of 
an ordinary hardware stock in 
eight cabinets requiring 16 or 17 
feet. In some of the small stores, 
where storage space is limited we 
use space above the cabinets for 
storing surplus stock. 

“Trussing, bridging and _ over- 
head walkways are painted white 
in all our yards. The average cus- 
tomer never cranes his neck to 
look at the top of the shed. His 
glance seldom gets above the 
trusses, and if these are neatly 
painted he gets an impression of 
cleanliness that we want him to 
have. The first thing we did when 
we began to modernize our yards 
was to provide concrete driveways 
everywhere. Any other kind of 
driveway is a source of dirt. As 
we worked toward consumer sell- 
ing we had in mind that a dollar 
invested in lumber is as important 
as a dollar invested in jewelry, and 
lumber therefore has to be given 
as much appeal as possible in the 
yard. Neat premises, neatly painted, 
and neat lumber piles go a long 
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hard; and for a talking point to 
customers. 

Nails are regarded as a fast- 
moving item in small sales, and 
are kept conveniently located to 
save the time of salesmen. In 
these yards, the fastest moving 
nails are kept within three steps 
of the scales, while the slower 
moving sizes are placed in bins 
at the ends of the counters. 

The latest program on which 
the company has embarked is the 
construction of demonstration 
rooms in as many of the yards as 
it is expedient to place them in. 
We saw the first of these projects, 
which includes a basement, break- 
fast room, kitchen, living room, 
bathroom and dining room. 


Lumber Firm Builds 
Group of Homes 


MENOMONEE FAL Ls, WIs., Sept. 
6.—What is said to be the largest 
single group of houses being built 
to FHA standards and financed 
under FHA loans in Wisconsin is 
under construction at Hiawatha 
Heights, a new development here. 
Fourteen attractive small houses 
are already under construction, 
and contracts have been signed for 
12 others which will be built im- 
mediately. The project is being 
developed by the Jacobson Lumber 
& Fuel Co., which has secured 
services of Walter G. Memmler, 








Miniature rooms, fully furnished with tiny furniture, as displayed in glass-enclosed case at yard shows staged under supervision of 
Below the rooms are displayed samples of the paints used in finishing them 


Peter Kuntz Co. 


gives news of sales results ob- 
tained by all employees. We try 
to know all of our 400 people by 
their first names, and to make 
them understand that they are not 
working for, but with, us. 

_ “In deciding on a stock of paint 
lor any yard, we have first to 
learn whether we are in a white 
town, a color town or a wallpaper 
town, and then select the stock ac- 
cordingly. With sizes and colors 
decided upon, the next move is to 
design shelving to handle a com- 
plete stock. The same principle 
works for enamel and varnish. 
Price cards afid color cards are 
all placed in small racks on the 
shelves. This cuts down the time 
required to take care of a cus- 
tomer, and eliminates the aggra- 
vating delay of having to look for 
price cards and color charts. 
Shelves are all adjustable for 





of size and use. This store han- 
dles five finishes, and the system 
of storing it in cabinets makes it 
easier to locate an item after the 
customer has examined it on the 
door of the cabinet. The sales- 
man has to look for size only. 
The cabinet doors all terminate 
on a ledge two inches above the 
counter. In this way the door can 
not be closed until the box from 
which a sale has been made has 
been replaced. The cabinet de- 
sign tends to keep the shelf clear 
at all times. The items on each 
cabinet door are grouped accord- 
ing to use, and balanced for ap- 
pearance. It may be an old-fash- 
ioned idea, but a man buys hard- 
ware because he has a use for it. 
Each item is screwed on 5-inch 
panel board, and the doors all open 
toward the right. We are opposed 
to the idea of left and right doors 


way to provide the appeal we feel 
is necessary.” 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative visited several yards 
with Mr. Diefenbach, and found 
all of them models of neatness 
and order. Machinery in the yards 
that have small mills is kept 
painted a battleship gray. Wire 
fence, a standard item in nearly 
all the yards, is kept inside, under 
cover. While it is for outside 
use, it has a life limit, like any 
other item, and storing it inside 
may add six months or a year to 
its utility for a buyer. Judging 
from all of the yards, the manage- 
ment believes paint to be the 
cheapest thing that can be used in 
the interest of good appearance. 
All the yards are equipped with 
mechanical paint agitators for flat 
wall paint, which. always settles 


Milwaukee, as consulting architect. 
According to Donald Jacobson, 
of the lumber firm, two-story 
dwellings will be confined to one 
area, and one-story to another, to 
give an even development. No two 
houses will be the same, but all 
will be harmonious, with Colonial 
architecture predominating. 

The subdivision’s demonstration 
home is a Cape Cod style dwelling 
built according to plans and speci- 
fications developed by the Weyer- 
haeuser Sales Co. Several thou- 
sand persons have already visited 
the home. 

Under the FHA financing plan 
the dwellings have been sold for 
average monthly payments of 
about $30, including taxes and in- 
terest. Purchasers are mostly 
people working, or engaged in 
business, in the nearby city of 
Milwaukee. 
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“There is practically no business at 
present, but everything will turn out 
all right,” said C. M. Shafer, of the Sha- 
fer Hammond Lumber Co., Massillon, 
Ohio, when we stopped at his office one 
morning in July. “When things will turn 
for the better is anyone’s guess. Our’s is 
that we have got to have a change in the 
attitude of the Government toward busi- 
ness, big and little, before any measure 
of prosperity can return. We keep say- 
ing, though, that ‘everything will be 
all right,’ and, to prove that we really be- 
lieve it, we have done two things not 
ordinarily done by lumber companies or 
any other companies in such tight times 
as these. We have a plant here that 
manufactures automobile steel. It em- 
ploys nearly half the labor in this city, 
and it hasn’t been open since last No- 
vember. Many of our other factories 
are in nearly as bad condition. It doesn’t 
take much figuring to see what has hap- 
pened to buying in this town. 


Remodeling Stimulates Demand 
Despite Unfavorable Conditions 


“With nothing in sight last fall, how- 
ever, we remodeled our office and sales 
room completely, finishing the job in 
December. Considering the conditions, 
we got an encouraging amount of busi- 
ness-as a result, although the volume, of 
course, was a mere drop in the bucket 
to what it would have been if people 
were building. When the factories are 
able to open and re-employ our people, 
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End piling system used for boards in 
shed of Shafer Hammond Lumber 
Co., Massillon, Ohio 





there is going to be a tremendous spurt 
in building. With our new plant, we 
are ready for it, and we are sitting tight, 
and waiting. 


Demonstration Home Includes 
Attractive Features, Conveniences 


“The other move we made was to start 
construction of a demonstration home 
this spring. It will be ready early in 
September. The house is copied some- 
what after the Certigrade house in Wash- 
ington, D. C., the major difference be- 
ing that it has two stories. Co-operat- 
ing with us are some twenty or twenty- 
five other firms furnishing materials and 
helping to advertise the project. The 
house, costing about $10,000, is in an 
excellent location for demonstration pur- 
poses, and I plan to occupy it myself. 

“Red cedar shingles are being used 
for siding and roofing. Four rooms are 
plastered, and the kitchen and bathroom 
are dry-wall construction with plywood 
sheathing and Marsh Marlite. The kit- 
chen floor is linoleum, and the bathroom 
floor is ceramic tile. Walls of the bath- 
room are salt-glazed tile, and window 
bases throughout the house are glass 
block. All cabinets are equipped with 
lumaline lighting on the inside, and elec- 
tric chimes are being installed for the 
doorbell and the telephone. The second 
floor is all dry-wall construction, fin- 
ished with plywood and Nu-Wood. The 
house is insulated with Balsam Wool, 
and is ait-conditioned for summer and 
winter. 





“We are ‘taking a movie of the con- 
struction of this house, from the first 
shovel that started the excavation to the 
finished coping on the chimney. We will 
be able to show every move that was 
made, and we intend to use the picture 
to demonstrate the application of mod- 
ern materials. With the picture we will 
be able to show prospects and customers 
just how every part of a house should 
be put together, and we expect that the 
picture and the house will provide us 
with powerful selling tools when build- 
ing activity gets under way again.” 


Office Displays New 
Materials Attractively 


The office, before-and-after pictures of 
which are shown here, is an attractive 
layout. The outside is ;%;-inch Mason- 
ite with stainless steel trim. The at- 
tractive block letters are made of Mason- 
ite glued on both sides of pieces of wood. 
The color scheme of the outside is 
aluminum, canary and royal blue. Par- 
ticularly attractive is the entrance made 
of Insulux glass brick. Ceiling and walls 
of the sales room are Celotex painted 
with Texolite. Nu-Wood is used in Mr. 
Shafer’s office. Off the main office is a 
large paint storage room which has, in 
addition to a large stock of paint, a num- 
ber of roofing panels ranged along the 
top of the paint shelves. Here the walls 
and ceiling are attractively finished in a 
combination of plywood and Nu-Wood. 


Boards Stacked on End, and 
Light Dimension on Edge 


An unusual sight in a near-eastern 
lumber yard in this country was lumber 
stacked on end. Practically all of the 
boards are so stored, and, according to 
Mr. Shafer, this method keeps the stock 
cleaner, and is not any more difficult to 
use than if the lumber were piled flat. 
Light dimension lumber is piled on edge, 
with the camber on the top side. The 
yard once stored 2x4’s in a “V” but 
gave this up in favor of the present 
piling. 

Massillon is another of numerous ex- 
amples of what has happened to business 
in industrial cities from one end of the 
country to the other. Labor troubles 
and tax burdens, further aggravated by 





View of office and display room of 
Shafer Hammond Lumber Co., Mas- 
sillon, Ohio, before remodeling 
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ONE HOOSIER BEATS RECESSION BY 
SPRUCING UP YARD 


--Also Builds Demonstration Home and Makes Movie of 

lt for Use as a Selling Tool; Another Finds Way of 

Convincing Customers of Value in Home Building by 
Showing That Relative Cost Is ‘Way Down 


diminishing markets for the products of 
industry, have forced factories on short 
time, and, in some cases, have forced 
them to close their doors for the time 
being. 

In Indiana we dropped in on a dealer 
on a rainy morning, although the condi- 
tion of the weather is perhaps not worth 
mentioning, since a call made practically 
any morning this spring or early sum- 
mer would be made in the rain. This 
was a particularly damp and dispiriting 
kind of morning, however, and in the 
half hour that followed we almost 
worked ourselves into tears. 


We Moan, Says Dealer, Although 
Volume Is Fairly Good 

Finally, when it began to appear that 
any moment might find as much water 
dropping inside the office as outside, the 


dealer has at his command today to help 
him sell the idea of new homes. 
“Building a home today,” he said, “is 
buying the cheapest commodity of any 
kind that there is on the American mar- 
ket. Now, when you make that state- 
ment you are more than likely to have 
thrown right back at you that a fairly 
comfortable home could be built forty 
years ago for $1,800. That is true, and 
you can agree with it safely. Then your 
prospect is apt to ask you how you get 
that way when you quote him $4,200 for 
a house of about the same size as the 
$1,800-house built forty years ago. That 
is when you can really go to work on 





View of office and display room of 
Shafer Hammond Lumber Co., Mas- 


sillon, Ohio, after remodeling 


3] 


four times as much income with which 
to buy it. In other words, while the 
actual cash outlay for a house has in- 
creased two and one-half times, wages 
have increased four times. Thus, if 
there had been no improvements made 
in the art of building construction at 
all, the price is still only 60 percent of 
what it was forty years ago.” 


Small Town Benefits By 
Migration of Industry 


Columbus, Ind., like many of the 
smaller cities in the State, has been 
growing and prospering since the great 
depression by the movement of indus- 
try from large centers to smaller ones. 
Thus, in Columbus, there has been a 
large, steady volume of building since 
1932. It was only this year that volume 
decreased and slackened off to almost 
nothing. At the office of Dunlap & Co. 
(Inc.), lumber and building material 
dealers located in the city, we found that 
no one was willing to assign a reason 
for the slump. It was conceded that it 
might be due to catching up with the 
shortage of homes that had followed the 
location of new industries, or that it 
might be due to the general decline of 
confidence that dogs most industrial cen- 
ters even where employment has not been 
curtailed. It will probably be several 
months before a definite answer can be 





dealer, who particularly requested that 
we do not mention him, said, “I suppose 
at that most of us are too pessimistic 
about things. As a matter of fact, our 
volume of sales for the first five months 
of the year is only about five percent 
below what it was last year. Every once 
in a while I wake up to the fact that I 
am inclined to moan, quite a lot, not so 
much because I am five percent under 
last year, but because I am not 30 per- 
cent ahead of last year, as I expected to 
be. Things really are not so bad here. 
We are starting a new house under the 
FHA plan this morning, and we have 
five more up for loans. I think all of 
them will go through.” 

This same dealer then went on to tell 
us what a convincing argument every 





him. You can prove with little trouble 
that the physical appointments and the 
comforts built into the house of today 
are probably worth the difference. You 
can generally get agreement with that, 
but your prospect will come right back 
and tell you that the price of better 
automobiles has come down. 


Cost Low in Relation to 
Increased Buying Power 


“That is true, and if you look at the 
whole story of the house, the-same is 
true of building. We can duplicate the 
$1,800 house of forty years ago for half 
the price. While it costs two and one- 
half times as much for the same cubic 
footage, there is at least five times the 
value built into it, and the purchaser has 


obtained, and in that time it is hoped 
that activity will be resumed again, re- 
gardless of the present difficulty. 





Sitka Spruce Should Share in 
Corrigan Honors 


HoguiamM, WasH., Sept. 3.—Grays Harbor 
Sitka spruce, although unheralded, should share 
in some of the glory heaped on Douglas Corri- 
gan, California’s “wrong. way” flier who 
spanned the Atlantic ocean recently. The plane 
in which Corrigan made his famous flight was 
built of Grays Harbor Sitka spruce from the 
Posey Manufacturing Co. plant here, according 
to Harry O. Galloway, president of the Posey 
company. Many other record breaking air- 
planes are constructed of Posey spruce, ac- 
cording to Galloway. 
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Good for Cattle, Owner, and 
Lumber Dealer, Is This 
Fly Trap 


In an appreciated spirit of co-opera- 
tion, Fred M. Fleming, of the McKee- 
Fleming Lumber Co., Emporia, Kan., 
writes this department telling about a 
stock fly trap which he thinks might be 
of interest to other lumbermen and be 
the means of developing some additional 
business. “This is the first we have sold,” 
says Mr. Fleming, “but we believe other 
stockmen and dairymen can be inter- 
ested, as we are confident it is a good 
thing.” As the fly season, in the North 
anyway, is rapidly drawing to a close, 
we hasten to pass along this information. 
Here’s the story: 

To stamp out the fly annoyance among 
his cattle, E. T. Anderson, a stockman 
who lives north of the Neosho River 
bridge, is having Carpenter Robert Cra- 
vens build an immense fly trap at the 
McKee-Fleming lumber yard. 


The trap consists of a chute, 3 feet 
wide, 6 feet high and 16 feet long, with 
the “catcher” of the same dimensions, 
except it is 3 feet high, mounted on top. 
The chute is covered with burlap, and 
as the cattle pass through the flies have 
a natural tendency to rise, and fly into 
the screen catcher. 

The principle of the trap, which is rec- 
ommended by the Kansas _ Livestock 
Sanitary Commission, was taken from 
the example of cattle walking under low- 
hanging boughs to scrape off the insects. 

On the Anderson farm the chute will 
be placed in a gate, where the cattle have 
to pass through it on their way to water. 
Until they become used to the trap, the 
burlap curtains will be left off the sides. 

Made entirely of screen, the catcher is 
rectangular, with a cone-shaped gable 
protruding into the trap from the bottom. 
As the flies enter the opening they will 
fly through holes in the screen, about 
the size of a nickel, and into the en- 
closure. 





greeting card. 





Timely Tips for Dealers 


Recently noted by a traveling representative of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN, this attractive sign on the lawn in front of the Southbridge Lumber 
& Supply Co. yard at Southbridge, Mass., has a removable panel, which, 


F Laliberte & Son , Inc. 
SOL FH: (DGE LUMBER & SUPP 1% 





when this picture was taken, contained an advertisement for fly screens. 
The sign is kept lighted at night by means of bulbs protected by the 
inverted trough across the top. Panels are changed with the seasons, and 
sometimes oftener. At Chrismas time the sign is converted into a large 


we 








According to a pamphlet issued by the 
Sanitary Commission, the trap has been 
used successfully by many stock breed- 
ers. It rids the herds completely of flies, 
and fattening improvement has been no- 
ticed after the traps were installed. 





Making Debtor Mad Some- 
times Hastens Payment 


[Readers will recall that last spring the AMERI- 
CAN LUMBERMAN conducted a contest for best 
letters dealing with credit and collection methods 
practiced by lumber dealers. Among the many 
letters submitted in the contest—most of which 
have already been printed in these columns—is 
the following hitherto unpublished letter from F. C. 
Klesner, of Jones & Green, lumber dealers at Big 
Rapids, Mich., which was awarded one of the $2 
prizes. } 

At the inception, when a customer 
comes in our office asking for credit, nat- 
urally we phone our two local banks, also 
the credit bureau. If our findings do not 
warrant a credit we endeavor to turn 
down the business as gracefully as pos- 
sible. If a little shady, after determining 
the assets and liabilities of the individual, 
we try and have him make a promise as 
to the first payment, also additional ones. 
Then we make it a point to be on the 
job at that specific time. If no results, 
have him make another promise. This 
we follow up in the same manner. By 
constant drumming we usually make the 
collection eventually. 

One of the most effective methods, 
when handling a charge account and the 
buyer does not live up to his agreement, 
is to watch the time from the last deliv- 
ery of materials—sixty days the limit— 
and file a material lien on the property. 
This protects us and invariably we event- 
ually receive settlement. One thing to 
bear in mind is that one must be sure 
the property owner orders the materials. 
If someone renting the property pur- 
chases materials for the building this 
party is classed as lessor ; in such case the 
yard furnishing the materials must within 
fifteen days from the first delivery serve 
summons on the owner of the property, 
in which case the lien will hold. 

Another method which we use consid- 
erably (when giving an order the cus- 
tomer is usually in the mood to do any- 
thing to get the goods) is to make out a 
note and have husband and wife sign it. 
The bank is a better collector than our- 
selves. 

Here’s a method we get quite a kick 
out of: Suppose one of our customers 
owes us $25.30. When writing him and 
sending statement, we purposely make a 
“typographical error” and put the amount 
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as, say $47.30. Boy, we have had some 
come in the office ready to crown us! 
Even though we tell them that the mis- 
take was made inadvertently they still are 
angry but as a rule they will pull out the 
currency or write a check in full. 





Long Established Firm Is Well 
Manned and Equipped 


Quincy, Pa., Sept. 6—An interesting 
story of the progress and development of 
a prosperous retail lumber business is em- 
bodied in the history of the Good Lum- 
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practically everything necessary to com- 
plete a house from foundation to finish, 
with exceptions of plumbing, heating and 
electric fixtures. It manufactures special 
millwork, and concrete building units. 

In addition to the above described busi- 
ness, D. W. Good is interested in two 
branch yards, and owns a modernly 
equipped sand pit, or mine. 

Mr. Good has quite recently purchased 
a 550-acre country estate, his deed repre- 
senting only the third transfer from Wil- 
liam Penn. The estate is located three 
and one-half miles from the Good Lum- 


8 


Showing most of the working force of 25 men, also the eight delivery trucks, of the 

Good Lumber Co., Quincy, Pa., lined up in front of the shed. Note the several dif- 

ferent kinds of roofing used on the overhang, thus providing a permanent display 
and demonstration of these materials 


ber Co., one of the well-known and long- 
established retail lumber concerns of this 
section. 

From D. W. Good, the 35-year old 
owner of the business, the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN learned that the Good Lum- 
ber Co. was established in 1854, in a 
small country community, then number- 
ing about fifty persons, whose livelihood 
at that time depended principally upon 
logging operations in the nearby moun- 
tains. Since that time the business has 
descended into the third generation—the 
present owner being a grandson of the 
founder, H. A. Good. 

The yard at this time employs twenty- 

five men, has eight delivery trucks, and 
two salesmen, covering a radius of fifty 
miles. The nearest town, having a pop- 
ulation of 10,000, is five miles distant. 
_ The yard has a storage capacity of 
/),000 square feet under cover, with 800 
feet of railroad siding accessible to un- 
loading. Its trade is varied, covering 
farming, industrial and resort sections. 

An inducement to house-building pros- 
pects is the architectural service main- 
tained by the company, which is furnished 
as an additional incentive to buyers who 
demand a home somewhat different from 
those built from stock designs. Mr. 
Good stated that the firm carries a suffi- 
ciently varied stock to enable it to furnish 


ber Co. yard. This farm specializes in 
maintaining a fine herd of registered Ayr- 
shire cows, and a dairy; and also serves 
as the recreational center for employees 
of the Good Lumber Co. 


A Home of Your Own for a 


Dollar a Day 


“The Dollar-A-Day Home Is Here,” 
headlines the Wilbur Lumber Co., West 
Allis, Wis., in a large display advertise- 
ment appearing in the Sunday Milwau- 
kee Journal. 

The advertisement goes on to say that, 
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“You can now own your home for $1 a 
day, complete on your lot, with full base- 
ment, insulated, four rooms and bath, 
FHA approved and insured financing. 

“One of these new homes can easily 
be yours, and you could be making your 
plans now to move into it before winter. 
This is not a dream, for it is easier and 
no more costly to make small payments 
on a new home of your own today than 
it is to make rent payments on a house 
which you never did like. Taking ad- 
vantage of easy loan terms and low prices 
right now is largely a matter of coming 
to our office and talking the thing over 
—finding out just exactly how easily it 
can be done.” 





Remodeled Office Demonstrates 
Many Materials 


ToLepo, Ouro, Sept. 6.—Capitalizing 
on a need for greater office space, the 
Gallant Lumber & Coal Co., Toledo, has 
recently completely remodeled and added 
to its offices in Jackson Road, near the 
Terminal Railroad, in a rather novel 
manner, using a variety of insulating 
fiberboards, floorings, ceilings, windows, 
and side-wall materials, representative of 
the various lines stocked by this company. 

Not an ounce of plaster has been used 
in this project, except in one room which 
was kept as a reminder of the former 
offices. All new woodwork is waxed to 
retain its natural finish. In addition to 
insulating boards used as interior finish, 
one-inch Balsam Wool has been used in 
the outside walls, and as a result heating 
engineers report that no increase in the 
heating plant will be necessary, although 
the new offices are larger than the old 
by some 7000 feet. 

In the office of the manager, Idaho 
knotty pine, waxed, has been used for 
the side walls. The ceiling is Celotex 
tile, in basket weave design, and the 
flooring is 9 by 9 inch Bruce unfinished 
beech block flooring, enhanced by a dark, 
narrow border of oak. Masonite Presd- 
wood, in black and four shades of blue, 
cover the walls of an adjoining office, the 
various shades and colors being separated 
by a striking white metal molding. The 
ceiling is Celotex key-joint panel, and the 





Just across the street 
from the Trufant Lum- 
ber Co., Trufant, 
Mich., is the beautiful 
little home of the 
yard's owner, Jens 
Nielsen, seen standing 
on the steps. The 
yard and its equip- 
ment were described 
and pictured in the 
Aug. 13 issue 
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floor is of Bruce Colonial pine, random- 
width plank. 

In a third office, wormy chestnut side 
walls, Insulite tile ceiling, and Century 
of Progress flooring are combined. The 
flooring received its name from its use 
in the Science Building at the Chicago 
Century of Progress in 1933 and 1934. 

In a hall-way connecting the various 
offices, the finish—in poplar—includes 
built-in display cases for hardware and 
other items merchandised by this com- 
pany. 

In the coal office the flooring is Bruce 
arabesque 9 by 9-inch prefinished oak, 
matched with oak trim; with side-walls 
of a spruce fiberboard. Insulite tile in 
diagonal pattern forms the ceiling. 

A feature of the coal department is a 
separate room for drivers, with a con- 
necting window, and a microphone and 
loud-speaker arrangement, for communi- 
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cation between the coal office, and scale 
platform. 

In the windows, as part of the exhibit, 
are installed Andersen Narrow-line mul- 
lion and casement ‘windows, with wood 
and aluminum frame screens, and inserts 
for storm sash, either metal or wood 
frame; also Brown-Graves casement, and 
Curtis Silentite windows. 

The result of this remodeling program 
is a show place for building materials, 
with a pleasing, practical demonstration 
of their uses. 


Second Edition, 1938 
Moulding Book 


The Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Little Rock, 
Ark., announces publication of a second 1938 
edition of the Bureau’s 8000 Moulding Book, 
made necessary by the widespread demand for 
the earlier edition which was rapidly exhausted. 
In addition to the complete standard 8000 
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list and regular A. I. A. 14-page supplement, 
this edition contains a new page of added pat- 
terns, including narrow-line trim; tables of 
board measure and shipping weights; painting 
and finishing instructions, and information on 
the individual advantages and qualities of 
Arkansas soft pine. The booklet bears the title 
of “Arkansas Soft Pine Hand Book” and deal- 
ers handling this pine find it of invaluable 
assistance. Single copies may be had from the 
Arkansas Soft Pine Bureau, Royal Building, 
Little Rock, Ark., for 25 cents each, or it may 
be had in quantities with company’s name, ad- 
dress and telephone number imprinted for $3.50 
flat, additional, regardless of quantity. Distri- 
bution is restricted to territory east of the 
Rockies and, excepting the Gulf States, east 
of the Mississippi. 





“Tomorrow Town,” a far advanced concept 
of community design and housing, is to be a 
feature of the New York World’s Fair 1939, 
The “Town,” designed for a population of 
3,500, will have 21 demonstration homes, havy- 
ing four to ten rooms and costing to build and 
equip, exclusive of furniture and domestic 
furnishings, from $3,000 to $17,000. 





Efficient Methods Prevail In This Yard 


In the yard of the Edwin Taylor Lum- 
ber Co., Hartford, Conn., recently vis- 
ited by an AMERICAN LUMBERMAN rep- 
resentative, a good deal of attention is 
given to efficient methods of assembling 
and loading lumber orders, and of un- 
loading these orders on the customers’ 
premises. The yard, which is more than 
one hundred years old, has a number of 
old horse-drawn carts which were used 
for delivering materials before the ad- 
vent of motor trucks. These carts, in- 
stead of being discarded when motorized 
delivery units were acquired are now 
used as assembly units, and are drawn 
from bin to bin and around the yard by 
two Fordson tractors. Loads are built 
up on these carts in such a way that wire 
rope slings can be placed beneath them, 
holding the bottoms flat so that the piles 
of lumber do not collapse and become a 
disordered heap. There are enough of 
the carts on hand so that yardmen can 
work continuously assembling loads with- 
out regard to whether delivery units are 
in the yard or not. 





Former horse drawn carts now used as assembly units 


As delivery units are made available, 
or as the time approaches when delivery 
schedules are to be met, the carts are 





Shelter house for the hydraulic lift 


drawn by the tractors to a position under 
the shelter house of a hydraulic lift. The 
slings are attached to the grab hooks of 
the lift or crane, and raised high enough 
to allow a delivery truck to pass under. 
The crane is equipped with a 30-horse- 
power electric motor. 

Delivery trucks are all standard width, 
stake body units. The width between 
the stakes is such as to accommodate the 
sling loads from the carts. With deliv- 
ery trucks in place beneath the lift, sling 
loads of lumber are lowered to the truck 
platforms. Platforms of all of the lumber 
delivery trucks are equipped with steel 
rollers to facilitate unloading at job sites. 
The system employed lends a great deal 
of flexibility to deliveries, practically 
eliminates loss of truck drivers’ time, and 
does not tie up expensive motorized 
equipment during assembling and loading 
time. The Taylor company has used the 
plan for a number of years, and is con- 
vinced that the cost of the lift is a small 
item compared to the loss of time that 
would be entailed without it. 


Delivery truck on which sling loads are lowered 
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Pre-election Ads 


As election time approaches, people are 
asking each other, ““Who Are You Go- 
ing to Vote For?” Naturally, any tie-up 
with the polls will win instant attention 
to a merchant’s circular, direct mail, or 
newspaper advertising. For example, he 
might send a postal to all customers and 
prospects, somewhat along this line: 


WHO ARE YOU GOING TO VOTE FOR? 

Good Government demands that you vote into 
office the candidate who is as reliable as our 
building products. 

Let him be proven in ability as our products 
are proven in reliability, coupled with prompt, 
courteous service. 

Counting the votes and considering the sensa- 
tional number of phone calls received every day 
for our products, they have won over all others 
by a landslide. 

Phone your order today ... Main 1000. 

Another example of pre-election news- 
paper advertising reads: 


CAST YOUR BALLOT 


-—For the people’s choice . . . the best in 
building products. We stand on a platform of 
a vitally needed service in every home. 

Ballot Box ... Phone Main 1000 for prompt 
delivery. 


Florida Dealer Keeps Chin Up 
Despite Slump 


ORLANDO, FLa., Sept. 6.—Reports 
from much of the State indicate 
that the lumber and building supply busi- 
ness is off, so far as the yards are con- 
cerned. In a statement for the corre- 
spondent of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Rush H. Todd, president of the Todd 
Lumber Co., Ocala, says: “Our business 
is off about 25 percent from last year, 
but we are still carrying on, and I hope 





breaking pretty nearly even.” Ocala is a. 


good town, in a progressive part of the 
State. Rush Todd is one of the leaders 
in every department of the business. His 
motto is “Everything to build a house.” 
He runs a saw mill, planing mill, sash 
and door plant. The yard stock shows 
everything such a business set-up offers. 
Mr. Todd is a past president of the 
Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 
and active in all the leading civic move- 
ments. Therefore, his situation may be 
taken as representative, and his expres- 
sion as to conditions sincere. 

In response to an inquiry as to any 
good plans for increasing business, Mr. 
Todd said: “I wish I could formulate 
rules, regulations or what-not to get the 
business, but have not been able to do so. 
I guess I am too old to learn new tricks. 
The only way I know is to treat people 
right and square. I think that in the long 
tun these qualifications will get more 
than any scheme one might think up for 
enticing people to give their business.” 
Boss Rush is still at his summer home at 
Daytona Beach. The chances are that 
even though he looks askance at special 
plans he will set a lot of good ideas to 
work when he gets back on the job. That 
1s the way his record lines up. 

The small mills, and some that are 





not so small are making the going hard 
in the central part of the state. D. U. 
McGinnis, who has yards at Lakeland 
and Plant City, and serves a widely ex- 
tended territory, told the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN correspondent that several 
mills in this area are playing the wild 
with prices on all stocks, laying the lum- 
ber down ready for the saw and ham- 
mer at prices the yards can not touch. 
One gathers from what he says that 
prices were never in the worst of depres- 
sion days so badly demoralized as they 
are now by this mill-to-customer policy. 





Unusual Parade Float 


Reesidents of Vancouver, B. C., were 
taken right inside a modern home in an 
unusual fashion by the Vancouver Retail 
Lumber Dealers’ Association during the 
Exhibition Day Parade in Vancouver re- 
cently. The float entered by this Associa- 
tion took the form of a model house with 
one side omitted, thus showing an in- 
terior view of two rooms, completely 
furnished, in which a family group was 





shown, with members seated or standing 
as if in their own home. The house, both 
inside and out, was finished entirely with 
wood products. 





Building Observation Tower 


of Wood 


Seneca Fatis, N. Y., Sept. 5—A new ob- 
servation tower of wood construction, with a 
cab six feet square at the top, is under construc- 
tion at the United States Migratory Waterfowl 
Refuge, four miles northeast of Seneca Falls. 
It commands a view of the entire Finger Lakes 
region as well as of Ithaca, 42 miles to the 
south Cayuga Lake’s entire length is clearly 
visible on a clear day. The tower will later 
be equipped with a telescope and when com- 
pleted will be open to persons who wish to 
climb 150 steps leading to the top of the wooden 
structure. There will be six landings where 
the visitors may rest during their upward climb. 
The tower is the only one of its kind in New 
York State, outside of the fire towers in the 
Adirondack and Catskill regions. 
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Half-and-Half Modernization Is 
Drawing Card 


SPOKANE, WaAsH., Sept. 5. — Four 
lumber: and building material firms of 
this city are among the participants in a 
remodeling demonstration which F. H. 
Harrigan, of Portland, Ore., western rep- 
resentative of the Modern Kitchen Bu- 
reau, New York, last week declared the 
“most unique and unusual demonstration 
of its type I have ever heard of. I have 
seen many demonstrations of half-and- 
half painting, but this is the first time, so 
far as my knowledge goes, that an entire 
house has been modernized throughout 
on a half-and-half basis.” The lumber 
companies helping in the work are: Spo- 
kane Sash & Door Co.; Home Lumber 
Co.; Building Supplies (Inc.), and the 
Roblee Hardwood Floor Co. The demon- 
stration, which is one of comparison 
throughout the entire building, is ar- 
ranged by the Better Housing Commit- 
tee, through courtesy of the owner, J. T. 
Tuttle. 

The thought first was to show before- 





With half the house 
remodeled and _ half 
in its original condi- 
tion of poor repair, 
this Spokane (Wash.) 
dwelling is serving as 
an unusual demon- 
stration of home im- 
provement 





and-after views of the exterior painting, 
as has frequently been done, but learning 
that the owner contemplated complete re- 
modeling, he was persuaded to allow the 
whole house to be visited by the public 
when half of it was in the “before” and 
half in the “after” stage. 

Hundreds of visitors have been at- 
tracted and representatives of the Better 
Housing group are giver’ an excellent 
opportunity to point out what can be 
done to old walls and rooms, whereas in 
showing completed remodeling, or in 
modern home demonstrations, the possi- 
bilities of old homes are not always sug- 
gested. 





Here are some of the selling points of 
lumber—think them over—quality, low 
price, guarantee, convenient use, satisfac- 
tion, good appearance, service, up-to-date- 
ness, promotion of happiness, variety of 
uses, limited time offer, variety of selec- 
tion. 
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Pushes Insulation With Profit 


There is a real profit opportunity in 
insulation material and the service that 
goes with it, according to experience of 
the Jennings Lumber Co., Abilene, Tex. 
After one and one-half years of pushing 
this specialty the company finds it one 
of the most profitable lines available. 

“People are becoming more and more 
sold on the idea of weather-comfort,” ex- 
plained W. L. Curtis of above company. 
Air-conditioning has created a greater 
demand, directly, for insulation service ; 





pects,” Mr. Curtis said, “thus we have 
an appeal for every season of the year, 
making insulation service an ideal spe- 
cialty for the building products dealer.” 

Commercial jobs have been sold to 
sanitariums, theaters, restaurants, beauty 
shops and hotels; but although it is push- 
ing both commercial and _ residential 
work, the firm sees the residential field 
as affording the greatest future profit op- 
portunity. 

The company uses an unusual means 





Office and shed of the Jennings Lumber Co., Abilene, Tex. 


but there is ample opportunity for busi- 
ness even without touching an air-condi- 
tioning job. 

The Jennings company sells insulation 
service through various advertising me- 
dia, and by personal contact. It uses 
posters, newspapers, folders supplied by 
manufacturers and mailed to property 
owners, and radio advertising. This ad- 
vertising is backed by personal contact. 
Mr. Curtis says: “We obtain prospects 
through our advertising, by observation, 
and through tips from satisfied custom- 
ers, and consistently call on these.” 

Best of all selling arguments, he finds, 
is the list of Jennings customers who 
have purchased insulation service. Prac- 
tically all customers are listed; and be- 
cause the idea is new in Abilene the aver- 
age prospect quickly asks who in the 
town has had a similar job. The list is 
sure to show at least a few names of 
persons whom the prospect knows. The 
salesman suggests that the prospect con- 
tact any one on the list and talk to him 
about his insulation job, and what it has 
done for him. 

“So far as we can learn,” Mr. Curtis 
declares, “every insulation job we have 
turned out has been 100 percent satis- 
factory. We tell the prospect to check 
for himself. That goes a long way 
toward building confidence in the work.” 

The company uses as arguments for 
insulation, weather-comfort and fuel sav- 
ings. It has several letters from cus- 
tomers, attesting before a notary that 
the insulation job saved up to 50 percent 
of fuel costs. The average, Mr. Curtis 
says, is 40 percent. 

“The saving can be effected in the 
cost of air-conditioning in summer and 
heating in the winter, we explain to pros- 


of conveying material to the job, the 
transportation acting as an advertise- 
ment. Instead of a truck for transport- 
ing and mounting the applicator and 
insulation material the firm uses a four- 
wheel trailer, constructed for this pur- 
pose. The applicator is solidly mounted 
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on the truck, with all necessary hose in- 
side the trailer. The vehicle has ca- 
pacity, also, for 60 bags of material, 
enabling workmen to complete two ordi- 
nary jobs without having to bring the 
trailer back to the plant for additional 
supplies. A delivery truck hooks to the 
trailer, delivers it to the job, unhooks 
and goes on about its business of deliv- 
ering. The trailer, being smaller than 
a truck, can be backed into a narrow al- 
ley and thus brought nearer the job. It 
is less expensive to operate than a truck, 
and the investment also is smaller. 

The trailer is furnished with a tarpau- 
lin, so that it can be completely covered 
to exclude dust and rain. Thus, opera- 
tion is not influenced by weather condi- 
tions, and the crew performs more effi- 
ciently. 

The trailer is painted a_ brilliant 
orange, with lettering advertising the in- 
sulation service. It attracts attention 
wherever it is in operation; and one or 
more prospects are obtained from those 
investigating the operation during the 
laying of an average job. 

When the equipment is working on a 
downtown job, the crew takes a joint 
out of the rubber hose and inserts a two- 
foot section of glass tubing, of same size 
as the hose, at a point where it can be 
seen by those who gather around. 
Groups of spectators watch the “wool” 
flow through the glass tube, and some of 
them ask questions about the operation. 
“We get a lot of free advertising by use 
of this device,” Mr. Curtis declared. 


New Office Is “An Eyeful” 


Perhaps vacation, fishing, or other im- 
portant matters interfered—anyway we 
are a little late in mentioning the com- 
pletion and public opening of the beau- 
tiful new office and display room of the 
Bethany Lumber Co., at Bethany, Mo., 
which occurred early in July. It was 
estimated that over 1,000 persons in- 
spected the new modernistic structure, on 


occasion of the formal opening, which 
was held on a Saturday. 

The Bethany Lumber Co. is a unit of 
the Leidigh & Haven Lumber Co. chain 
of retail yards, the general offices of 
which are in Kansas City, Mo. The new 
building was planned by N. O. Swanson, 
vice president and general manager of 
the Leidigh & Haven company, assisted 





Interior of the new office and display room of the Bethany Lumber Co., Bethany, Mo., 


as it appeared on recent opening day. Note the rounde 
rying out the modernistic idea expressed in the structure itself. Another feature of 


corner of the counter, car- 


special interest is the display space set into the front of the counter 
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by W. R. Rhodes, purchasing agent, and 
S. G. Rhodes, manager of the Bethany 
plant. The accompanying photograph 
shows interior of the office and display 
room upon the opening day. 

The inside office walls are covered with 
Nu-Wood plank and wainscoting, and the 
ceiling with 12x12-inch Nu-Wood tile. 
These are tinted in pastel shades and 
have green wood moldings and trim. The 
clear oak floors are varnished and waxed. 

The paint display shelves and the main 
desk are curved at the corner and ends, 
to carry out the modernistic idea as ex- 
pressed also in the exterior of the build- 
ing. The curved main desk is built of 
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green tempered tuff-wood, stripped with 
red cedar, and has a display case built 
under the counter from the front (as 
shown in the photograph), and there are 
shelves and drawers in the rear. 

The dimensions of the building are 
110x110 feet, 18 feet high in front, slop- 
ing to about 16 feet in the rear. The 
two front windows are of plate glass 8x6 
feet, one being enclosed for display. 

The exterior is covered with “B” 
grade 8-inch fir car siding, painted white, 
with blue strips edged with red. 

The large outside sign is interesting, 
the letters forming the name Bethany 
Lumber Co., being cut from white pine 
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21%4x2Y%x18 inches. The letters are 
painted blue, with red edging. 

The two driveways are each 23 feet 
wide, with double lumber bins on the 
outside of each. These bins, both upper 
and lower, are 20 feet long and 8 feet 4 
inches wide, 814 feet high. The center 
section, in which is located the office, is 
24x42, with a 10x12-foot private office, 
besides the outer one. Back of the office 
is a warehouse 24x38 feet, and behind 
that is a storeroom for cement, plaster 
and lime. The warehouse has a large 
built-in nail bin, bolt rack and glass table. 
The space above the warehouse and office 
is floored for storage. 





She Successfully Sells Lumber 


To tell the story of how Miss Blanche 
Snider, well known lyric soprano and 
successful teacher of voice, became an 
outstanding operator of a retail lumber 
yard, it is necessary to go back to 1908 
when her father started the L. R. Snider 
Lumber Co. in St. David, Ill. When 
Miss Snider was born the family lived 
on a farm near St. David, and this situa- 
tion presented difficulties to Mrs. Snider, 
who had decided that her daughter would 
be a musician. Mrs. Snider solved her 
problem when the child was at an early 
age by purchasing a piano and making 
arrangements with a traveling teacher to 








exchange a lesson each week for a din- 


ner. Later, the family sold the farm 
and moved to nearby Canton, IIl., where 
Miss Snider graduated from high school 
and continued her study of music. 
Feeling that her talents warranted 
wider opportunities for expression than 
were available at home, Miss Snider de- 
cided to go to Chicago and seek them. 
She found work in that city, and with 
some help from home, acquired more 
training and made the opportunities she 
wanted. Purely incidental at the time, 
but perhaps at least as important in the 
light of subsequent events, Miss Snider 
gained some business experience. For 
ten years, she worked in the Victrola 
record department of Lyon & Healy, and 
during several of these years she was the 
soloist for the Sunday Evening Club. 
With her training period completed, 
Miss Snider embarked on a series of con- 


cert tours that carried her through most 
of the United States, and then she taught 
voice for two years at Meredith College 
in Raleigh, N. C. Many Illinois lumber- 
men will remember her vocal program 
several years ago at the State dealers’ 
convention. 

In 1933, at the depth of the depression, 
Miss Snider came home for a short rest, 
and during her stay her father became 
hopelessly ill. The young musician sud- 
denly found herself with a lumber yard 
and a depression on her hands. The 
business was in the condition that so 
many others were at the time. Thou- 





Front of the 
L. R. Snider 
yard at St. 
David, Ill., 
operated by 
Blanche Snider. 
Note the 
various types 
of siding 
applied to 
building at 
right 





sands of dollars were tied up in accounts 
receivable, and money had been borrowed 
from banks and relatives, and even on 
insurance policies, in a desperate effort 
to pay the most pressing bills and keep 
the business going. After an_ illness 
which kept him incapacitated for three 
and a half years Mr. Snider passed away 
in July, 1936. 

In the five years since Miss Snider 
forsook the music platform for the lum- 
ber business she has collected over 60 
percent of the old accounts receivable, 
and charged off the balance as uncollect- 
ible. Every bill is paid, there is a large 
stock of all kinds of building materials 
in the yard, and these are paid for. There 
is adequate working capital for opera- 
tions. This condition is the result of a 
strict credit policy. The yard does a con- 
siderable amount of newspaper advertis- 
ing, and also carries ads in city and 





BLANCHE SNIDER, GEORGE W. LACY 
Singer and Yard Operator Manager Snider Yard 


county directories. Complete lines of 
building materials and farm gates and 
fence are carried. A large share of the 
yard’s business comes from farms and 
coal mines. The yard manager is George 


W. Lacy. 


During the years that Miss Snider has 
been in control of the yard, music has 
become an avocation instead of a voca- 
tion. Most of her evenings, however, are 
spent in working with about 20 pupils, 
who come from a radius of a hundred 
miles for vocal instruction. So many peo- 
ple have wanted to learn to sing that the 
singer has had little time to express her- 
self, but she does take an occasional 
week-end trip to Chicago to brush up, 
and keep abreast of what is happening 
in the art of teaching singing. 

On one of her recent trips to Chicago, 
one of the girls with whom she was em- 
ployed at Lyon & Healy’s gave a lunch- 
eon at which Miss Snider was the sur- 
prise visitor. Following this, she stopped 
at the office of the AMERICAN LUMBER- 
MAN with her mother. Both were on 
their way to take a vacation trip to New 
York by way of the Great Lakes. 

“Lumber and music,” said Miss Sni- 
der, “make a very good combination. 
They both have a lot to do with notes, 
and there is need for both musicians and 
lumbermen to know their notes.” 
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Low Monthly Payment Plan Changes 
Renters to Home Owners 


Armies in Spain and China may be 
doing their utmost to destroy homes but 
Fred J. Walsh Co., Chicago, “FHA’s 
No. One Customer in Chicagoland,” is 
doing its best to see that houses are 
built. Judging from the results of the 
past two years, and estimating the pos- 
sible results of plans now under way, it 
is safe to predict that many, many fam- 
ilies, who have been collecting worthless 
rent receipts, will soon be taking advan- 
tage of the Walsh “Build Your Own 
Home—For Less Than Rent” designing, 
building and financing service. 

The company, successful in promot- 
ing new home construction under FHA 








insured mortgages, has constantly been 
seeking more effective means of reaching 
prospective builders, particularly among 
Class B renters who pay from $30 to 
$50 per month. One-minute, spot an- 
nouncements of 125-word length were 
tested over the facilities of a small radio 
station. The wording of the announce- 
ment was strictly “FHA,” in that it ex- 
plained the provisions of the Housing Act 
and invited listeners to write to the sta- 
tion for literature. Those who replied, 
an average of twenty each day, were sent 
regulation FHA bulletins and, as pros- 
pective builders, were phoned or called 
on by salesmen. The percentage of clos- 
ures for houses by this method was ex- 
tremely low. The company also devoted 
a portion of its promotional expenditures 
to classified newspaper advertising. Di- 
rect mail was also used and telephone so- 
licitation was employed, using directory 
listings. 

Using agency prepared copy, the next 
step was a half-page advertisement in a 
morning paper. The advertisement cost 





Of the 285 houses 
like these, built in one | 
development during 

the past two years, 
not one buyer has de- 
faulted on monthly 
payments. These types 
cost around $4,600 





$550, and resulted in the sale of ten 
houses and partially closed contracts for 
thirty-two more. 


One "Ad" Sells $150,000 Worth of 
Homes 

On Aug. 21, the company used a half 
page space (reproduced on the next 
page) in Chicago’s most widely circu- 
lated newspaper. The space cost the 
Walsh company $1,400 but resulted in 
the sale of contracts for twenty homes 
in the $5,000 class and so “jammed” up 
the company’s sales department with 
prospects and closures that additional ad- 
vertising was suspended until after La- 





An addition to a two- 
year old development 
contains houses like 
this one costing $6,000 
or slightly more than 
those in the original 
project 





bor Day. 
the building project on the day the ad- 
vertisement appeared, and a switchboard 
operator was kept busy at the company’s 
office on calls pertaining to the adver- 


Nearly 4,000 people visited 


tisement. As well known as it is to 
thousands of home owners throughout 
the country, it was news to thousands of 
Chicagoans that it is possible to build 
a home for less than rent. More than 
$150,000 worth of homes had been sold 
by Sept. 1, and all sales were traceable 
to the advertisement. 

The advertisement, the largest single 
building display space carried by the 
newspaper since 1929, featured an artist’s 
conception of a six-room home, the floor 
plan was shown and attention was called 
to the fact that the home, “built to last a 
hundred years,” could be purchased for 
$28.66 per month, plus insurance and 
taxes, on FHA time payments. The 
company’s name was prominently dis- 
played, and a coupon, to be mailed in by 
the prospective builder, was clearly 


printed “Fred J. Walsh Co. etc.” 


“Key advertisements,” according to 
Mr. Walsh, “are no good when it comes 
to selling homes. People want to know 
where the property is located, with whom 
they are doing business and what kind 
of materials are being used. All of our 
lumber and building materials are pur- 
chased from the Edward Hines Lumber 
Co., and are identified by trade name in 
all of our advertising.” 

The Walsh company, starting with a 
1,400 acre development on the south side 
of Chicago, added to this, for homes cost- 
ing $6,000 or more, and later opened 
Cumberland Gardens on the northwest 
side. Arrangements have just been com- 
pleted for a project on the north side. 
The company is now in a position to 
offer locations to suit the builder or, of 
course, to build any type of home on a 
lot in any location. 


No Defaulters Among 285 New 
Owners 

In Markham “The Miracle City,” on 
the south side, the Walsh company has 
built 285 homes in the past two years. 
Proof that the home owners are satisfied 
with their investments lies in the fact 
that not one of the 285 has defaulted on 
a single payment. The “Virginia Lee” 
and Cape Cod type houses are the most 
popular homes in the Markham project. 
Fach buyer has his choice of the type of 
home he wishes to build and architec- 
tural assistance is furnished free by the 
company. Martin H. Braun designs all 
of the Walsh. homes. The Markham 
houses (shown elsewhere) are in the 
$4,600 class and are like approximately 
95 percent of the others in the develop- 
ment. 

The sixteen square blocks adjoining 
the original southside development and 
restricted to homes costing $6,000 or 
more, was first occupied by a house like 
the one shown in an accompanying pic- 
ture, except that the new house, a five- 
room structure will have shingle instead 
of brick siding. Monthly payments for 
this type of house will run slightly in 
excess of thirty dollars. 

Twenty houses are now under con- 
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struction in Markham and sixteen are 
being checked by FHA for approval. 

Naturally, the real estate company 
cannot expect additional advertising to 
have the “pull” that was apparent in the 
first advertisement, but advertising has 
proved that people are interested in own- 
ing homes of their own; that they like 
to be shown, in black and white, that 
they can purchase a home to suit their 
needs particularly at a monthly figure 
which is less than their usual rent ex- 
penditure. 





Business Group Offers Protec- 


tion to Consumer 


Sr. Louis, Mo., Sept. 6—The lumber 
division of the Better Business Bureau of Saint 
Louis, (Inc.), through the work of the bu- 
reau’s lumber inspector, a planned educational 
program, and the distribution of literature 
and advertising has been able to some extent 
to protect the consumer against the use of 
improperly graded and seasoned lumber. Na- 
tional associations have extended the inspector 
full co-operation and the bureau’s program has 
received endorsement of factors of the build- 
ing industry. 

Complete details of the bureau’s activities, 
in respect to its lumber division, are set forth 
in a bulletin issued by the bureau from its 
office in the Arcade building, under the date 
of Aug. 11. 


Constructing Model Exhibition 
Home 


San Francisco, Ca.iF., Sept. 3.—Construc- 
tion of a model small-type home of Cape Cod 
colonial architecture has been started by West- 
ern Pine Association in the Homes and Gar- 
dens area of the 1939 Golden Gate International 
Exposition. The pine home will occupy a plot 
of 8,000 square feet. The site will be land- 
scaped with trees, plants and flowers native 
to the West. ‘Three species of western pine, 
ponderosa, Idaho white pine and sugar pine 
will be used in the structure and for its furi- 
ture, 


B. & L. Loans for New Construc- 


tion Increase 


Supplying 39,900 families with loans to build, 
buy, repair or refinance homes in July, the 
savings, building and loan associations placed 
$88,136,900 in home mortgages, the United 
States Building and Loan League estimates. 
One out of every four and a half borrowing 
families got the money to build a new house, 
and 31.5 percent of the funds disbursed were 
for this purpose. E. C. Baltz, Washington, 
D. C., president of the League, indicates that 
borrowing for new construction was, for the 
first time since recovery began four years ago, 
the most important component of the savings, 
building and loan volume of lending. This 
month it even became more important as a 
reason for borrowing than the purchase of a 
home already built, accounting for 31.5 percent 
of all loans, while home purchases, accounted 
lor only 29.9 percent. 

The decrease in volume of money lent by 
the associations, as compared with June, was 
less than for the corresponding period last 
year, stopping at a fall-off of a little less than 
8 percent, whereas a year ago the decline was 
10.2, ushering in the recession period. Mr. 
Baltz observes that the volume of construction 
loans this month is the second highest since 
last October. Average construction loan was 
for $3,180 in July, indicating that more homes 
costing $4,000 or less were included in the new 
buildings financed by savings, building and loan 
associations than those of any other price range. 

his is in line with a recent observation by 
the National Association of Real Estate Boards 
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THIS 6-ROOM HOME 

















“ MARKHAM 
"The Miracke Ce" 


Kedzie Avenue and 159th Sir 


in CUMBERLAND GARDENS 


A Country Estate near Rond Road and Golf . 4 


NOW is the time to own your own home! Your father or your 
father’s father had no such opportunity to acquire property. At 
less than the rent you are now paying you can build and own 
your own home! This opportunity is possible only because of 
the mass buying power of the Fred J. Walsh Company and the ‘y 
financial backing of the Federal Government's F.H.A. 


Close to Northwestern Station 


or ON YOUR OWN LOT 
Anywhere in Chicagoland 


OUR Walsh home can be duilt anywhere you wish—on 
your gwn lot, if you happen to own one (just drop us a line 
and let us know where jit is located), or in the beautiful, 
thriving City of Markham, “The Miracle City,” at Kedzie and 
159th. where over 285 families have established self-supporting 
country estates; or in Cumberland Gardens, close to the 
Northwestern station, on concrete paved roads, on Golf Road 
near Rand. Drive to Kedzie and 159th today or any day; our 
field office is open until nine o'clock every evening. You may 


You may have your home built just the way you want it. (The 
house illustrated above is only one of many designs available.) 
Mail the coupon TODAY for full details. There is no obligation. 


make a selection from hundreds of beautifully designed homes, 









lumber—U. S. Gypsum roofing—U. 
oo rt i ag tal onl 





285 


HOMES BUILT 





proved by Federal Housing Administretion. 





BUILT TO LAST A HUNDRED YEARS 


—monolithic concrete foundation—Hines Pre-Shrunk 
S. Radiator air- 
P bi fixtures with 
pedestal lavatory, built-in tub, and 42-inch sink—oak 
floors in main rooms, linoleum floors in bath and 
kitchen — thoroughly insulated —inspected ond eop- 


or fill out the coupon below and send it to us by return mail 
for more complete details. 
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Phone Today—Central 4327 


134 North LaSalle Street, Chicago 
RESIGNING _ BUILDING —_ 


Fred J. Walsh Co. 
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Reproduction of the advertisement which drew 4,000 people to a new development in 
one day, swamped the company's switchboard and helped sell twenty $5,000 houses 
at once and started action on many more. It cost $1400 





that the house with an under $4,000 building 
cost accounted for a fourth of this year’s dwell- 
ing construction in 58 percent of all the cities 
of the country. 


To Build Plywood House As a 


Research Measure 


SPOKANE, Wasu., Sept. 3—A house of ply- 
wood is an innovation being erected here by 
the Standard Lumber Co., the structure to be 
opened as a “research house” for public inspec- 
tion in the very near future. 

“This home is the first, we believe, to be 
built to these specifications,” said Homer Ken- 
dall. “The walls, custom built, employ the 





principle of an airplane wing, with the stud- 
ding used only to separate the walls. Weather- 
resistant glue welds the walls of the plywood 
house, replacing nails to provide stronger, more 
durable joints. Nails are used, but only to 
tie the wood together until the glue hardens.” 
The outer walls are of reinforced stucco. This 
is applied to the Super-Harbord sidewalls. 
Four inches of rock wool will be used as in- 
sulation with fire stops at two-foot intervals. 
Speed of construction will be an important 
factor in the building. The house will cost 
$4,500, and it will be modernistic, but not ex- 
treme. 

The lumber company is seeking a genuine 
public reaction to the new type of structure and 
it is understood that criticisms will be invited. 
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Northern Manufacturers Study Mar- 
ket, Wage-Hour Law, Timber Supply 


The quarterly meeting of the Northern Hem- 
lock & Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association, 
held in Milwaukee on Aug. 30, was well at- 
tended and was one of the most interesting 
meetings of the organization for a long time, 
being characterized by two outstanding events. 
One was a discussion of the new wages-and- 
hours law, which is to become effective on Oct. 
24; the other, the observance of the eightieth 
birthday of a pioneer in the lumber industry, 
who has been a pillar of this association ever 
since its organization. 

Following a short meeting of the directors, 
the general meeting assembled at 9 a. m. and 
Secretary O. T. Swan gave a complete and 
enlightening report on association activities and 
on the general market situation. Discussing the 
question of compensation, Mr. Swan said that 
there had been no general readjustment of 
wages and that the common labor scale now is 
about where it was a year ago, the average 
being 38 cents per hour. He felt that under 
the wages and hours law there necessarily will 
be some increase in logging costs, largely due 
to the reduced hours. He reported that about 
half of the mills are now operating more than 
44 hours per week. 

Through the medium of some large charts, 
Mr. Swan graphically presented the situation 
of the industry with reference to production, 
orders and stocks on hand. . While there had 
been decided increases in stocks during the lat- 
ter half of 1937 and early 1938, within recent 
months the curtailment of production and some 
increase in shipments have once more brought 
about a balance between orders and produc- 
tion, and the situation with reference to hard- 
woods is more satisfactory than it has been for 
some time. The charts showed that softwood 
production and orders had been following a 
stable line for the past year. 

Walter Gorman, of the Lake Superior Lum- 
ber Corp., briefly discussed the question of uni- 
form labor agreements and suggested that in 
all agreements there should be an efficiency 
clause. 


Reports on Timber Supply in Lake States 


Other features of the meeting, in addition 
to the discussion on the wages and hours law, 
was a talk by Raphael Zon, director of the 
Lake States Forest Experiment Station, who 
briefly discussed the forest survey recently 
completed in the Lake States. Mr. Zon said 
that this survey showed 40 percent more in area 
and 60 percent more in volume of timber than 
was shown in the famous Copeland report. This 
survey shows 55% million acres of forest land 
in the Lake States, with 57% billion feet of saw 
timber. These figures included trees from nine 
inches up in diameter. He said it was signifi- 
cant that the acreage is about the same as that 
in Sweden, but in the latter country there is 
much more commercial saw timber. Mr. Zon 
declared that there is ample timber to provide 
a permanent supply, but in order to secure this 
permanency there is need for more diversified 
logging and a more careful selection of the tim- 
ber that is cut. 

Following Mr. Zon, Mr. Cunningham, another 
forester, said that one-half of the virgin timber 
remaining in the Lake States is located in the 
Upper Peninsula of Michigan. On an area con- 
taining 23 billion feet, the annual growth is 
estimated at 325 million feet. There is a nor- 
mal drain, however, of 657 million feet; but 
with proper logging the area will sustain a 
permanent production of 400,000,000 feet an- 
nually. 


Gives Mildly Optimistic Market Report 


A highlight of the session was the report of 
A. L. Osborn, on the market situation.. Mr. 
Osborn’s report was mildly optimistic. He said 


that business is improving and things do look 
better, but nothing startling has developed so 
far. The rush to buy that developed a short 
time ago seems to be about over. General con- 
ditions throughout the country are good, but 
he thought it significant that the northern lum- 
ber producers make the worst showing of any 
region. He dropped this pertinent remark: “We 
are carrying our lumber; other people sell- 
ing theirs.” In his opinion, there will be an 
increased use of lumber, but no boom is in 
sight and the industry will not be as bad off 
during the next six months as it has been in 
the preceding six months period. The large 
number of Government-financed buildings of 
various kinds has created a heavy demand for 
maple flooring, which has been moving freely. 
Hemlock orders are scarce, but hardwood or- 
ders in August showed a marked improvement 
in volume—an improvement that had been con- 
tinuous since May. Thirty-five percent of the 
maple produced is being bought by flooring 
manufacturers. Flooring stocks in the ware- 
houses are very low. The demand for hemlock 
in grades of No. 2 and above is satisfactory, 
but No. 3 is moving slowly and stocks are 
accumulating. 


Discusses Wages and Hours Law 


Ray Dempsey of Bouck, Hilton, Kluwin & 
Dempsey, Oshkosh law firm, discussed the wage- 
hour law. He said we can assume that we 
will have this law with us for a long time; 
that it will probably be found Constitutional ; 
that there has been a considerable change in 
the attitude of the courts on legislation reach- 
ing into operations within a State which indi- 
rectly affect interstate commerce. Probably the 
interpretations will, so far as possible, favor the 
employees. The interpretations of the law and 
the regulations which will be issued will depend 
very largely upon the character and general at- 
titude of the administrator, whether he is in- 
clined to be fair or biased. Mr. Dempsey took 
up a number of questions which had been sub- 
mitted. He pointed out that lawyers will differ 
on their interpretation of various features in the 
Act, and the final extent to which the courts 
will go in saying that a certain activity is suffi- 
ciently direct to burden or obstruct the flow of 
goods in interstate commerce. No stenographic 
record was taken at the meeting, but it is be- 
lieved that the following is a fairly accurate 
statement of the discussion: 

1. Are yard superintendents and sawmill 
superintendents under the Act? 

Strictly interpreted they are under the Act 
if working, but if not working and acting 
entirely in a supervisory capacity, it is ques- 
tionable whether such employees are under 
the Act and the Administrator may rule that 
it is his opinion that nonworking superin- 
tendents are not under the Act. It is likely 
that the Unions will use their influence to 
secure rulings bringing as many persons as 
possible under the cover of the law. 


2. In a@ logging camp charging a uniform 
price per day for board to all employees but 
operated by the company, are the cooks and 
helpers under the Act? 

Cooks and helpers may be excluded under 
rulings which will be made by the Adminis- 
trator, but this is a matter for the Admin- 
istrator to decide. Courts have final deci- 
sion. Probably exempt. Similar to No. 1. 


3. Are men taking care of logging camps, 


the horses, and barn bosses in a logging camp 
engaged in the production of goods for inter- 
state commerce? 

Men engaged in maintenance work only, 
would not be under the Act. They have not 
been so considered in the rulings under the 
Walsh-Healey Law, and accordingly would 
probably not be so considered under this 
law. But the Administration may rule on 
these jobs as in No. 1 and No. 2. 


4. Do we have to guarantee workers a min- 
imum number of hours per week? 


No. 

5. Are piece workers classified as employees? 
If so, what is our responsibility regarding their 
pay and hours of work? 

Yes, piece workers are employees, and it 
is a responsibility of the employer to assure 
himself that piece workers are earning the 
minimum and not working longer hours than 
the law permits, unless they receive overtime 
pay. 

6. Is the small portable mill operated by a 
farmer exempt? 


The small mill operated by a farmer is ex- 
empt if the operation is incidental to farm- 
ing, but if he engages in cutting operations 
year after year and hires labor, the farmer 
is subject to the Act. There will be numer- 
ous border line cases where rulings by the 
Administrator may govern, until a court de- 
cision makes a final determination. 


7. There are hundreds of small portable saw- 
mills owned by farmers and others operating 
on their own and neighbors’ timber. Are they 
subject to the law? 


If they are operating for profit and not 
incidental to their own farming operation, 
they are under the law. 


8. Railroad tie jobbers buy tie logs, employ 
farmer mills to manufacture ties and lumber 
which product has a competitive effect on the 
market—are these jobbers under the law if some 
one purchases their product for interstate sale? 


Such persons are under the law and the 
burden will be on the purchaser. Depends 
upon prior knowledge of the purchaser. But 
burden of proof is on purchaser. 


9. We purchase many logs from independent 
jobbers and we manufacture them into lumber 
for interstate commerce. What is our responsi- 
bility relating to the production of the logs 
under the wage-and-hour Act: 


a. If produced by other companies or jobbers? 
b. If produced by farmers from their own 
lands? 


If produced by other companies or job- 
bers logs must be produced under the law. 
If the logs are produced by farmers from 
their own land, the buyer is not responsi- 
ble for the application of wage and hour 
provisions in the production of logs, but he 
will be for any further labor which he may 
put on the logs in converting them into lum- 
ber and putting it into interstate commerce. 

If the jobber is not in fact an independent 
jobber, he may be in the status of a repre- 
sentative of the company, in which event 
the company is responsible for observance 
of the Act and the wage liabilities. 


10. If our operation has always been sea- 
sonal may we employ men more hours per week 
up to a given total for the year? 


The law provides that an industry can be 
declared seasonal but it was not indicated 
that individual operations within an indus- 
try can be so declared. Where the Admin- 
istrator declares the industry to be of a 
seasonal nature, there may be overtime em- 
ployment for a period of not more than 14 
weeks in any one calendar year if the em- 
ployees receive compensation for employment 
in excess of 12 hours in any day or 56 hours 
in any week at time and one-half. It does 
not appear that the Wisconsin-Michigan log- 
ging industry as a whole would be interested 
in operating only 14 weeks. There are cer- 
tain provisions applicable only under a union 
agreement. 


11. If I sell all of my lumber f.o.b. mill to a 
wholesaler, or a factory operating outside the 
State, am I under the Act? 


This will probably depend upon the pre- 
vious business customs of the concern. The 
law will be interpreted to cover subterfuges. 
If the buyer puts the product into interstate 
commerce it will be under the act and the 
buyer will need to know that it was pro- 


(Continued on Page 62) 
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An event of unusual 
interest occurred in Mil- 
waukee, Wis., on Aug. 
30, when members of 
the Northern Hemlock 
& Hardwood Manufac- 





A. L. OSBORN, 
Oshkosh, Wis.; 


Honored by Birthday 
Banquet 








turers’ Association and their friends assembled 
at a surprise luncheon tendered to A. L. Osborn 
in celebration of his eightieth birthday. Mem- 
bers of the association had gathered in Mil- 
waukee to attend a meeting called by the secre- 
tary for a discussion of some important matters 
and also to do honor to this pioneer who has 
so faithfully served the industry for more than 
half a century. 


Deeply interested in the problems being dis- 
cussed at the meeting, Mr. Osborn was taken 
entirely by surprise when he was called to the 
head of the luncheon table and greeted with this 
birthday song: 


Happy birthday to you; 
Congratulations to you; 
Happy birthday, Bert Osborn, 
Our best wishes to you. 


Born on a Wisconsin farm, Mr. Osborn ran 
the gamut of schoolmaster, lawyer and legisla- 
tor before finally identifying himself with the 
lumber industry, and through his long and effi- 
cient service is recognized as the dean of the 
lumber business in Wisconsin and Michigan. 


A feature of the birthday luncheon was a 
short talk by R. B. Goodman, of the Sawyer- 
Goodman Lumber Co., Marinette, Wis., who, 
using a large chart showing the progress of the 
lumber industry in Wisconsin and Michigan for 
the past eighty years, paid this historical tribute 
to the guest of honor: 


Eighty years is a long time in the history 
of Michigan and Wisconsin lumber industry. 
Kighty years ago northern Wisconsin and 
Upper Michigan were vast stretc hes of 
primeval forest. Along the principal water- 
courses were scattered settlements. Lumber- 
ing was the chief industry. It developed 
rapidly, and when Mr. Osborn was ten years 
old, Michigan and Wisconsin were the larg- 
est producers of white pine lumber in the 
United States and they held this lead for 
thirty years. 


During this period agriculture was ex- 
panding westward across the. great plains 
and northward on the fertile soils of our 
two States. Agriculture needed both our 
lumber and the land which our forests oc- 
cupied. 

Mingled with the pine forests in the south- 
ern part of the region were oak and maple 
hardwoods, and particularly in southern 
Michigan a substantial hardwood industry 
complemented the pine lumbering of the 
north. In the northern areas there were 
more valuable hardwoods and large stands 
of hemlock. 


Ace, Right Bower and Ten Spot 


In Pennsylvania and New York cutting out 
of the pine was followed by the utilization 
of hemlock lumber, so that when our own 
pineries were depleted, our lumbermen 
sought a market for their hemlock lumber 
as a cheap substitute for pine. During this 
boom period, white pine mill-run lumber sold 
around $16 per thousand feet and hemlock 
from $6 to $10 per thousand. From 1858 to 
1898, the first forty years of Mr. Osborn’s 
career, pine was our ace, hardwood the right 
bower, and hemlock the ten-spot. 

Looking back on this period from our 
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strenuous present, all seems quiet and peace- 
ful; but in their way, these years were as 
strenuous as the present and much more in- 
dividualistic. Mr. Osborn’s associates were 
men of vision, daring empire builders and 
captains of industry. But it is not only of 
such men as these that Mr. Osborn will talk 
when he is in a mood to reminisce, for these 
forty years of his life, the era of white pine, 
were the heyday of the lumberjack, wielder 
of the pike pole and the ax—tough, brawny 
and sometimes profane, a hard worker and 
a hard player, the prototype of Paul Bunyan. 
Bert’s early associations with these axmen 
and rivermen, as well as with the leaders 
of the industry, have imbued him with an 
appreciation of manhood and character, be- 
neath broadcloth and homespun alike. These 
early associations account for his ability to 
see through intricate and baffling problems 
with clear vision, and also for his peerless, 
picturesque and virile diction, ranging from 
the cultured phrases of an Emerson to the 
caustic characterizations of a Rabelais. 


Associations Enter the Picture 


In the next forty years of our region’s 
lumber history, from 1898 to 1938, we pass 
from the struggle for colonization to the 
struggle for existence. Our white pine pro- 
duction gave place to southern pine and we 
found the South an aggressive competitor, to 
be followed later by a still more aggressive 
Pacific Northwest. At the very beginning 
of this period the need for an association 
became imperative. Associations were formed 
about the lumber species; there was a white 
pine association, a hemlock association, and 
a hardwood association. There had to be 
to protect common interests and to retain 
old and develop new markets for our lumber. 

The decline in pine production was accom- 
panied by the development of hemlock and 
hardwood production. At the turn of the 
century, Bert Osborn was president of the 
hemlock association and Charlie Goodman 
was president of the hardwood association. 
They joined forces and secured as secretary 
of the new association a young man from 
the Weyerhaeusers, a dynamic young man, 
full of zeal and a genius in business admin- 
istration, John E. Rhodes. In a short time 
John Rhodes was promoted to the new Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers Association 
with headquarters in Chicago, and in 1910 
Bert and Charlie selected a graduate forester 
and trained executive, R. S. Kellogg, as sec- 
retary-manager of the combined Northern 
Hemlock & Hardwood Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, who laid the foundations of our as- 
sociation functions. Mr. Kellogg resigned 
in 1915 to affiliate with other interests and 
was succeeded by another forester and 
trained executive, O. T. Swan, who is today 
an outstanding forest economist. 


Tower of Strength in Times of Trouble 


Most of us here can recall what our lum- 
ber industry has had to contend with dur- 
ing the past forty years. What help has 
come from Bert Osborn in the solution of 
every difficult problem, we all well know— 
threats of vindictive legislation; cutthroat 
regional competition; constantly recurring 
periods of perilous prosperity followed by 
disastrous depressions; the intricacies and 
complexities of the lumber code; and over 
all these years the transition from private 
initiative to increasing governmental super- 
vision. In these forty years Bert Osborn has 
been a tower of strength, cool, objective, 
doubtful of optimism and critical of pes- 
simism. 

Today as we gather here, there is some 
apprehension and much uncertainty as to 
what governmental administration is going 
to say about the hours we work, the wages 
Wwe pay, and there are intimations that we 
will soon be told how we are to harvest our 
timber crop. In one way or another, the 
Government is taking more and we ourselves 
are getting less out of our forest products. 
There never has been a time in all these 
past years of pine, hemlock and hardwood 
production that we here in Wisconsin and 
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Michigan so much needed the continuing 
guidance, advice and admonition of Bert 
Osborn as now and in the years to come. 

J. D. Mylrea, Thunder Lake Lumber Co., 
Rhinelander, Wis., paid a tribute to Mr. Osborn 
for his magnificent work for the industry as 
leader of the hardwood institute. 


Tributes and Congratulations 


A beautiful tribute was paid to Mr. Osborn 
by George N. Harder, general manager, 
I. Stephenson Co., Wells, Mich., who, in an 
impromptu address recounted the service of the 
guest of honor to the industry and paid a high 
tribute to him as a man, a citizen and a lum- 
berman of the highest type. Mr. Harder pre- 
sented to Mr. Osborn a bound collection of one 
hundred testimonial letters from men in all 
branches of the industry, who tendered their 
congratulations to the recipient upon his 


eightieth birthday. Then, in behalf of members 
of the association, Mr. Harder presented to the 
honor guest a magnificent deep dish silver set. 

Overcome by emotion, Mr. Osborn could 
respond in only a few words, but he expressed 
his deep, sincere and abiding appreciation of this 


O. T. Swan (left) looks on as A. L. Osborn cuts 
the birthday cake with its 80 candles and the 
assembled friends sing “Happy Birthday To You" 


testimonial of esteem, and declared this was the 
happiest day of his life. 

The occasion was indeed a happy one and 
will long be remembered not only by the recipi- 
ent of the honor, but by everyone who had the 
privilege of being present and joining in this 
tribute to the eighty-year-old dean of the lum- 
ber industry of the Lake States. 


Florida Dealers Date Midyear Meet 


TAMPA, Fia., Sept. 6.—Asher Culp, president 
of the Florida Lumber & Millwork Associa- 
tion, announces the mid-year meeting of the 
association for Oct. 21, at Orlando. “We are 
arranging a very interesting program, and are 
hoping to have a good attendance,” he said. 

As a rule, the winter sessions are held out- 
side of Orlando, as the charter provides that 
the annual meeting, at which officers are 
elected, must always be at Orlando. 
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East Texans 


Settled On 
FSA Farms 


Sixty-four families of tenant farmers 
are now occupying the Sam Houston 
Farms at Highlands, near Houston, 
Tex., first of a number of Farm Secur- 
ity Administration projects designed 
to make owner-operators of South 
Texas tenants. C. M. Evans of Dallas, 
Regional Director of FSA, in announc- 
ing this plan when it was inaugurated, 
stated that purchasers of farms on the 
project will be selected from 108,221 fam- 
ilies of tenants in 18 counties. Only men 
highly recommended as good farmers 
and good citizens will be accepted, and 
preference will be given to men be- 
tween 25 and 45 years old, although 
older men with sons who can carry on 
after them will be considered. 

Tenants selected as prospective pur- 
chasers will operate under a share-crop 
lease for the first year. They will have 
up to five years to determine whether 
or not they want to buy the farms, 
and 40 years in which to pay for them 
with interest on the loan at three per- 
cent. The total annual payment with 
which to amortize the purchase price 
will be 4 3/10 percent of it. Only 
bona fide farmers can make application 
for the loans, and men with their own 
operating equipment and capital will 
be given preference, although loans for 
the purchase of teams, tools and sup- 
plies will be made by FSA to accepted 
families. 

Average cost of the dwellings in the 
project is $1556. Each house has shelf 
space for 1200 cans of home-grown and 
home-prepared food products. The 
nantry is ventilated to keep it cooler 
than the rest of the house. Each house 
is hurricane-proof and _ termite-proof 





Barns like the one shown above are built to provide maximum feed storage space. 
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Houses of type shown above are provided on farms of Texas FSA Project at Average 
Cost of $1556 


and has rockwool insulation and a roof 
guaranteed for 40 years. Walls are 
faced with V-grooved panels which are 
planed to stand the hard wear of farm 
life. There are either two or three 
bedrooms in each house, with kitchen 
and living room and an enclosed work 
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Poultry houses costing $148 house 60 to 
100 hens. 


porch. Bedrooms are finished in bright 
hues, and space is left for installing a 
bathroom by setting up a partition 
wall, 

Barns, as illustrated, cost about $600 
each, and are built to provide a maxi- 





Cost is approximately $600 


mum amount of feed storage space for 
the money. About 40 inches of rain 
a year requires shelter for feedstuff. 
The barns are built around uprights 
cut from telephone poles, creosoted 
and sunk five feet in the ground. They 
have stall space for three mules and 
two cows, and are constructed so they 
can be enlarged without difficulty. 
Poultry houses of the type shown in 
the photograph cost $148, and will 
accommodate 60 to 100 hens. 

The farms are located 10 to 15 miles 
from Galveston Bay and 40 miles from 
the Gulf of Mexico. Nearby is the 
San Jacinto River, into which empty 
the drainage ditches provided for 
bringing the land to top efficiency. 
The farms range in size from 40 to 80 
acres, and are bounded by drainage 
ditches instead of fences, and V-type 
ditches sub-divide the fields in the 
farms. 

Project Manager Rees said that the 
land will produce from one-half to one 
bale of cotton per acre, and 20 to 40 
bushels of corn. Farm plans of pros- 
pective purchasers will be supervised 
by FSA to insure a balanced program 
centering around home activities. A 
commercial canning factory near the 
farms will handle all the truck and 
fruit crops that will be produced nor- 
mally. 


“Durable Woods" Offer Help 
to Lending Agencies 


San Francisco, CAir., Sept. 3.—‘Security 
for Home and Loan” is the title of a new 
booklet prepared for loan officers and specifica- 
tion writers by the Durable Woods Institute, 
an organization sponsored by leading manufac- 
turers of California redwood, tidewater red 
cypress and western red cedar lumber. 

Interested in promoting better lumber usage 
and better lumber standards, particularly in 
residential construction, the Institute prepared 
the booklet primarily for the use of officers and 
technical staffs of financial institutions engaged 
in lending money on bonds and mortgages for 
home construction. It was designed to serve 
the requirements of loan agencies which had 
asked for a guide and yardstick on residential 
building specifications. 

A feature of the booklet is an outline of a 
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specification form, ‘Recommended Specifica- 
tion Form-Carpentry, Lumber and Millwork,” 
which incorporates sufficient details for ordinary 
use in residential construction. Reprints of this 
form are available without charge from the In- 
stitute. The forms can readily be inserted into 
standard form specifications and cover all car- 
pentry-lumber matters. Blank spaces are left 
for filling in local requirements of species, 
grades, sizes etc. : 

The general text of the beautitfully illus- 
trated booklet discusses briefly the qualities 
which should be sought in lumber for various 
uses with particular emphasis on California 
redwood, tidewater red cypress, and western 
red cedar. One page lists the lumber grades 
and species of durable woods for exterior use. 

The editorial material was prepared by Hal 
B. Alston, director Durable Woods Institute, 
and Ben Ellis of the Southern Cypress Manu- 
facturers Association. The editing and print- 
ing were under supervision of P. T. Farns- 
worth of the California Redwood Association. 

Copies of booklet and reprint of the specifi- 
cation form may be obtained by writing to the 
Durable Woods Institute, 155 East 44th Street, 
New York City, or to any of the sponsors, 
among whom, with others, are: 


Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla.; Burton- 
Swartz Cypress Co. of Florida, Perry, Fla.; 
Cummer Sons’ Cypress Co., Jacksonville, Fla.; 
Florida Louisiana Red Cypress Co., Jackson- 
ville, Fla.; Hammond Redwood Co., San 
Francisco, Calif.; E. C. Miller Cedar Lumber 
Co., Aberdeen, Wash.; The Pacific Lumber 
Co., San Francisco, Calif.; Putnam Lumber 
Co., Shamrock, Fla.; Reynolds & Manley 
Lumber Co., Savannah, Ga.; Seattle Cedar 
Lumber Manufacturing Co., Seattle, Wash.; 
Union Lumber Co., San Francisco, Calif.;. A. 
Wilbert’s Sons Lumber & Shingle Co., Plaque- 
mine, La.; Wilson Cypress Co., Palatka, Fla. 





Law Requiring Imports Be 
Marked Troubles Canadians 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 3.—British Colum- 
bia lumbermen are disturbed over threatened 
loss of much, if not all, of their lumber busi- 
ness with the United States. An amendment 
to the U. S. Customs Administrative Act 
passed last June requires marking of every 
board of lumber to show the country of origin. 
Under this regulation, British Columbia lum- 
ber would have to be marked “Made In 
Canada.” 

The new regulation was supposed to go into 
effect Sept. 1, but there is a clause which gives 
the President power to nullify it if it is found 
to conflict with any special trade treaty be- 
tween the United States and Canada. 

Hon. Ian’ Mackenzie, M. P., has been in 
constant touch with the lumbermen during his 
present visit to Vancouver, and has been using 
all his influence at Ottawa to have the regula- 
tion at least postponed until the new trade 
treaty with the United States has been com- 
pleted. 

Prime Minister Mackenzie King, as a result 
of Mr. Mackenzie’s pleas, is understood to 
have personally intervened with the Washing- 
ton Administration. 

Under the present trade treaty, British Co- 
lumbia is allowed a quota of 250 million feet 
a year into the United States. This has been 
in effect since Jan. 1, 1936, but shipments have 
never approached the quota. The most shipped 
in any one year has been 165 million feet. 

“We regard the situation as very serious in- 
deed. If the regulation goes into effect, it will 
very materially nullify any advantages we have 
under the treaty,” T. H. Wilkinson, secretary 
of the British Columbia Lumber & Shingle 
Manufacturers’ Association, states. He points 
out that marked Canadian lumber would have 
to be kept separate in any sales yard. “No 
lumber retailer is going to that trouble. He 
would rather do without our lumber alto- 
gether and use United States lumber ex- 
clusively,” he added. 

Marking each board would also cost a lot 


of money, and would possibly wipe out profit - 


on sales. 





The House That Was a Barn for 60 Years 


Wood Plays Leading Part 
in Barn to Mansion Drama 


Rose.te, Itt., Sept. 6—Paul Schweikher, 
(Inc.), architects of Chicago, figuratively led 
the horses out of a barn near here. The cows 
were also led out, still figuratively, and then 
literally, some changes were made. In fact so 
many changes that when the workers were 
through following the plans set forth, the sixty- 
year old barn was no longer a barn. It had 
become an attractive home, standing high on 
the gently rolling farmland. 

Whereas, the barn, framed with oak and 
sheathed with pine, housed horses and cows, 
the house now serves to enclose a fuel room, 
well house, caretaker’s quarters, three-car gar- 
age, showers, dressing room and a swimming 
pool on the ground floor; a two-story living 
room, forty-two feet long and twenty-six feet 
wide, and a library, maids’ rooms etc., on the 
first floor; and various other rooms including 
master bedrooms and bathrooms on the second 
floor. Two guest rooms, a bath and a playroom 
occupy the third floor. 

There was no sign of weakness or wear in 
the old structure. The ten trusses supporting 
the roof, built with 8-inch square oak timbers, 
are arranged in pairs, framed with 6-inch oak 
purlins. The pine sheathing, vertically placed, 
and battens, with roof of cedar shingles covered 
the sturdy framework. The house, showing no 
special allegiance to period or type is a result 
of the architect’s study of the usefulness of the 
original building when planning the present 
house, its character, treatment and’ equipment. 

The original structure, fifty feet wide and 
105 feet long, was about thirty feet from the 
grade to the eaves. In the modernized building, 
the walls were insulated and new pine siding, 
painted white, placed over the old sheathing. 
The roof was re-shingled with thick-butt, cedar 
shingles, and the roof sash and shutters were 
stained brown. Repairs were made to the 


masonry and concrete ground story, and it was 
also painted white. Used common brick were 
employed for the exterior terrace, steps, the 
fireplace and chimneys, all of which were left 
unpainted. 

Wood plays such an important part in the 
house that it might be called an “all-wood” 
house. Even the kitchen has plywood walls 
and work counters of wood. Simplicity plus 
space are the outstanding features of this mod- 
ernized home, re-made from a structure funda- 
mentally sound even though past its sixtieth 
birthdate. Costs were carefully considered and 
for the sake of economy and beauty, plywood 
was used for the walls and ceilings, and oak 
floors laid, except in the kitchen and bathrooms. 
All lumber and other building materials were 
furnished by the Lumber Products Co., Glen- 
coe, IIl. 





Demonstration Low-Cost Homes 
Quickly Sold 


Da.Las, TEXx., Sept. 3—How readily homes 
may be sold if “samples” are available for in- 
spection by prospective buyers has been demon- 
strated in the new Parkdale addition here. 
Undertaken by an organization under general 
direction of L. W. Dickey, six homes of low 
cost, with every modern electric facility, were 
built and placed on display. More than 10,000 
persons inspected the buildings on the day of 
opening, and three were purchased outright, 
Mr. Dickey declared. Contracts for the three 
remaining buildings were closed the first day. 

Work now is under way to erect 25 more 
homes in the addition. The project is first of 
an anticipated series of home building under- 
takings here with Federal financial aid. 





This Barn That Was Made into a Mansion 
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Shacks Hastily Spring Up In Oil Town 


But Are Quickly Succeeded By Better Dwellings, Backed By FHA 


Opessa, TeEX., Sept. 6.—Ringed 
around by the squalor of make- 
shift which has been of necessity 
part of its mushroom growth, this 
busy West Texas oil town sees 
ahead an ordered development, the 
yardstick of its measurement being 
the building of homes. Lumber 
trucks rumble down its streets each 
day, burdened with materials which 
aimost overnight are becoming 
homes. The city is in a state of 
upset much of the time, striving to 
keep pace in extension of its wa- 
ter and sewer lines with the expan- 
sion and development of its already 
far-flung residential sections. 

Homes in Odessa heretofore have 
been anything but that. Tents, trail- 
ers, shanties built even of paper 
cartons, have been the residential 
“section” of the place. Rents for 
what are called “tent houses” have 
ranged upward to more than $30 
monthly. 

Old trolley cars have been hauled 
in often from several hundred miles 
away, to be remodeled—also over- 
night—into homes. Frail shacks 
have been built by speculators, and 
called tourist courts, housing a 
dozen or more families, with rents 
averaging approximately $50 
monthly for space not greatly ex- 
ceeding that of any ordinary room. 

All around what is becoming 
Odessa there has been filth and 
squalor, not begotten of poverty, 
but of haste. Strangely enough, it 
was not until there was a let-down 
in business here that Odessa began 
to look about and think in terms 
of permanence and comfort. Lum- 
ber companies were kept busy meet- 
ing demands of oil field operators, 
for building overnight camps to 
house drillers and other workers 
and their families. Every operation 
was measured in terms of the 
momentary need. 

Then Texas placed another valve 
in lines through which flow the 
thousands of barrels of oil which 
each day are fed to the refineries. 
Two days a week, it was ordered, 
the wells should be cut from pro- 
duction. The result was a sharp 
reduction in drilling operations. 


The school and church situations 
in Odessa led the way in building 
improvement. Folk there might 
live for a time in tents or shacks; 
but they demanded that their chil- 
dren attend schools which ranked 
with the best, and that the build- 
ings in which they worshipped 
should be modern and fine. 

A school program which accounts 
for more than $250,000 now is in 
progress, to be completed this fall; 
and with its completion school au- 
thorities plan to launch a cam- 
paign to build there a modern 
Junior College, the cost to approxi- 
mate $100,000. 

Two new church buildings—the 
Methodist and Baptist—have been 
completed in recent weeks at a cost 
of more than $50,000. The Catholic 
congregation for weeks carried on 
its worship in the American Legion 
Hut. Now it has a frame building 
which cost $5,000, and already is 


considering erection 
building. 
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Homes were not rated much other 
than places where a man and his 
family slept. It was not unusual to 
see a fine motor car standing in 








Look closely and see three converted trolley homes 
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Homes like these have hastily sprung up in Odessa 


front of a hastily knocked together 
shack of.canvas, or tar paper. 

Rain hammered the West Texas 
area mercilessly this past summer, 
and many of the so-called homes 
virtually melted under its onslaught. 
Streets were flooded, and mos- 
quitoes infested the trailer camp 
and tent house sections. Weeds 
grew faster than they could be con- 
trolled; and at night clouds of pes- 
tiferous insects rose from them. 
Health authorities warned against 
danger of epidemics as ponds be- 
came like swamps. 

Many oil field workers found 
themselves either unemployed, or 
largely so, and with rents what 
they were the problem of homes 
became increasingly acute. People 
began to inquire about FHA loans, 
and at request of lumber companies 
and the Chamber of Commerce, 
that agency rushed experts to “fig- 
ure” the city’s possibilities. The 
consequence has been that the City 
Council has taken steps to zone tne 
city, and to seek Federal loans for 
provision of adequate fire protec- 
tion, and aid in pavement of its 
streets. 

The lumber companies of Odessa 
have been pacing the community in 
the upturn of home building. By 
newspaper advertisements and by 
furnishing of expert advice the 
several dealers, notable among them 
the Burton-Lingo Co., have aided 
immeasurably in increasing inter- 
est in home building and in speed- 
ing up action in the field of loans 
to prospective home builders. 

Dozens of homes are in process 
of building, and others, already 
built, swiftly are becoming attrac- 
tive residences. Lawns in Odessa, 
in the past largely unknown, grew 
so rapidly this summer with the 
torrential rains that for several 
days purchase of lawn mowers in 
the city was impossible. 

It is taken for granted here that 
there will be a virtual rebuilding of 
the entire community in the next 
few years. Oil field “dope” has it 
that the West Texas field eventu- 
ally will reach out and become 
much the same as that of East 
Texas—one endless field, reaching 
far into New Mexico, which now 
too is throbbing with industry as 
“black gold” day by day is tapped 
over an increasingly far-flung area. 

The shacks and tents are to van- 
ish, it is agreed. Huddled about 
sources of water—virtually every 
windmill in the city, of which there 
are scores, is a center of a little 
community, because of necessity. 
Now that water mains are daily 
reaching out into new sections, a 
spreading out of the community 
is certain, builders say. 

While they complain over it, 
builders out here believe the lull 
has been a blessing in thin disguise, 
since it has permitted, or even 
compelled, thought in terms of the 
economics of home building among 
men and women who were too oc- 
cupied with earning wages to con- 
sider what they lacked, and what 
it would cost to provide the com- 
forts of living. 
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Will Dedicate Park to 


Lumberman 


MARINETTE, WIs., Sept. 5.—Dedication of 
Goodman Park, a unit of the Marinette County 
park system, to R. B, Goodman, widely known 
Wisconsin lumberman, and chairman of the 
Wisconsin Conservation Commission, will be 
made Sunday, Sept. 25, at exercises to be held 
in connection with the Fourth Annual County 
Forest tour. Attending the dedication will be 
H. W. McKenzie, director of the conservation 
commission, M. W. Torkelson, executive secre- 
tary of the State Planning Board, and other 
State and Federal conservation officials. 

Mr. Goodman is being honored in apprecia- 
tion and recognition of his efforts and services 
in all phases of conservation work throughout 
Wisconsin. Goodman Park is already shap- 
ing up as one of the finest in the county’s 
system and includes a log building, 40x80, 
with a 16x24 foot addition, erected by the 
CCC. This structure will be used for com- 
munity recreation purposes. 


“Largest Log" Easily Handled 
by Tractor 


SUSANVILLE, CAir., Sept. 3.—An accompany- 
ing picture shows one of the largest pine logs 
ever taken out of Lassen County, Calif. It is 
being brought in to camp No. 10 of the Fruit 








Huge California pine log which scaled more than 
15,000 board feet 

Growers Supply Co., on Crater mountain. The 
company has its headquarters here. 

_ The log, which scaled more than 15,000 board 
feet, was 90 inches across the butt and lacked 
two feet of being 100 feet in length. A Cater- 
pillar diesel RD8 tractor and Hyster arch han- 
dled it with ease. 


B. C. Exports Threatened by 


Empire Tariff Revision’ 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 3.—Over $40,- 
000,000, which would formerly have gone to 
other export countries, has been brought to 
the various industries of British Columbia 
through preferential tariffs, according to a sur- 
vey of results of the Empire tariff situation 
which was recently made at Vancouver, B. C. 
The $40,000,000 mark is secured by estimation 
of the average value of shipments of lumber 
irom British Columbia to the United Kingdom 
during the six years prior to the Empire agree- 
ment, and comparing this total with the value 
of British Columbia lumber business in the 
United Kingdom market during the six years 
since that time, 

















Dealers, architects and builders like 
North Carolina Pine for its strength, 
endurance and wear-resistance, its 
beautiful grain and color, its easy 
workability. The reliable producers named 


BURRUSS LAND & LUMBER CO. 


Lynchburg, Va. 
Kiln Dried, Grade Marked N. C. Pine. R. R. Material 
a specialty. Car Lining and Decking. Mills 
in Va. and N. C. 








These dependable producers can sueule ALL your needs in 
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on this page have modern mills and up-to- 
date machines for accurate manufacture. 
When you buy from these companies you 
can be sure of top quality and friendly 
service. 





DeVANE-HALL LUMBER CO. 
Fayetteville, N. C. 


Kiln Dried Flooring, Ceiling, Siding, 
and Air Dried Roofers and Dimension. 


Mfrs. Finish 





JEFFREYS -MYERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Oxford, N.C. 


Manufacturers of N. C. Pine Boards, Dimension, Box 
Shooks and Crates. Maintain large stock, thoroughly 
dry, at all times, assuring qui shipments. 





EDMUNDS LUMBER CO. 
South Boston, Va. 


Manufacturers Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. 





JOHN C. SHEPHERD LUMBER CORP. 
Charlotte, N. C. 

N. C. & Southern Pine, Cypress, Hardwoods. “(Lumber 

River Brand” K. D. Finish, Flooring, Siding, Ceiling, 

Air Dried Lignasan Dipped Boards, Crating, Dimension. 





ELLINGTON-FAY LUMBER CO. 


Fayetteville, N. C. 
SPA Pa me — Lame — 
Mfrs. Flooring eiling, Casing dings, »ofers 
and Framing Lumber. Kiln Dried and Air Dried. 





SOUTH ATLANTIC LUMBER CO. 


Greensboro, N. C. 
Kiln Dried and Air Dried Finish, Dimension, Roofers, 
Boxing Lumber, Shooks and Crating. Mills: 
Louisburg, N. C., Suffolk, Va. 





J. E. ELROD LUMBER CO. 
Charlotte, N. C. 


Air Dried and Kiln Dried Shed Stock, Roofers, and 
Resawn Box and Crating Lumber; Air Dried Roofers 
and Dimension; also Heavy Timbers and Plank. 


W. M. STOREY LUMBER CO. 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 
Yard and Industrial Lumber, Cut-to-size Crating and 
Box Shooks. 








HENDERSON LUMBER CO. 


Tarboro, N. C. 
Mfrs. Kiln Dried N. C. Pine. Specialize in Flooring, 
and finish. Can ship mixed cars 
Pine and Cypress. 











J. R. WOLLETT 

Littleton, N. C. 
Manufacturer Air Dried North Carolina Pine and 
Hardwoods. Prompt shipment assured. 











During the six years since the agreement 
became effective, British Columbia has sold 
more than 2,600,000,000 feet of lumber in the 
United Kingdom and, while the figures must 
be considered only as rough estimates, the as- 
sumption is that this business represented in 
the neighborhood of $46,000,000. Deduct $6,- 
000,000 which might be considered as the 
probable British Columbia share of the United 
Kingdom trade had conditions continued as 
prior to the trade agreement, and the difference 
of $40,000,000 is shown as the approximate 
value of the trade agreement to the industry 
for the six years, or nearly $7,000,000 a year. 

Because of this great increase in trade as a 
direct result of the preferential tariff, British 
Columbia lumbermen regard with anxiety the 
threatened revision of the basis of protection 
as part of the new trade set-up between Great 
Britain and the United States. 

Lumbermen here contend that if the demand 
of United States lumbermen for parity with 
Canada in the British market is granted, the 
only gainer will be the Baltic provinces, which 
will benefit through automatic operation of the 
most favored .nation clause and enter the 
British market on the same basis as the United 
States. 





RAILROADS pay out in taxes annually an aver- 
age of $1,400 per mile of line. 


Foreign Lumber Marking Law 
Now in Effect 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 3.—Effective Sept. 1, 
foreign lumber must be marked to indicate the 
country of its origin in order to be admitted 
through the U. S. Customs, according to an 
announcement by the West Coat Lumbermen’s 
Association. The announcement cited an order 
by the U. S. Treasury Department, issued to 
Collectors of Customs on Aug. 22. 

“The West Coast Lumbermen’s Association 
has sought this action by the Government for 
several years,” association officials stated. “The 
Domestic Origins Act requires lumber used in 
public construction to be a U., product. 
Lumbermen have asked for the marking of for- 
eign lumber to aid enforcement of the Domestic 
Origins Act, to the end that the American 
industry and its employees may be given greater 
protection in obtaining benefits from the new 
Public Works Administration building program, 
as well as from all other construction work by 
the various Federal agencies. : 

“The Treasury Department order applies to 
all lumber imported from all foreign countries,” 
association officials emphasized. “It also covers 
sawed timbers. The law on which the new 
order is based is Section 3 of the Customs 
Administrative Act of 1938, an amendment to 
Section 304 of the Tariff Act of 1930.” 
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Preliminary Reports of Building Survey Show 
Trend in Ten States 


A survey of new housing in forty-one States and the District of 
Columbia, 1930-1937 inclusive, was obtained from building records of 
310 cities containing thirty-three percent of the country’s population. The 
survey, conducted by the Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis, Minn., in- 
cluded in its first issues data on building of new homes in Minnesota, 
lowa, Maryland, Kentucky, Florida, Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, Texas 
and Montana. 

Results of the survey show that the States mentioned will probably 
actually and relatively forge ahead in housing activities. Some of the 
new building has undoubtedly replaced structures destroyed by fire or 
wrecked because of obsolescence. Replacement of former structures and 
the shortage or surplus of housing at the time the survey was made 
were factors not considered in the strictly mathematical study. 

Minnesota building values reached the highest point in eight years in 


was at the highest point in six years with building costs rising less than 
two percent per person over 1936. Home building costs dropped drastic- 
ally in Kentucky during 1937 but the building volume dropped with it, 
far under the 1936 level. Florida’s 1937 building was slower than the 
population growth, with the volume down but valuation up slightly. 
Downward revisions in Georgia building costs brought volume and value 
of new residences up. A decrease in per person building costs in Alabama 
during 1937 failed to spur construction. A decline of over two percent 
in per person building costs in Louisiana held construction valuation at 
an even keel while volume rose nearly two and one-half percent. Texas 
home building during 1937, as to volume and value, was at the highest 
point in eight years, even though per person building costs rose 6.85 per- 
cent. Construction volume jumped nearly 140 percent in Montana in 
1937 as building costs dropped nearly 45 percent, and value of new 


1937, an increased per person cost failing to retard construction. Iowa property increased 33 percent over 1936. 

built at the same rate as in 1930, the “normal year,” building values Pertinent facts of the survey, for the States considered, are given as 
rising in 1937 and per person cost gaining nearly six percent. Maryland follow: 

Building Survey (a) Minn. Iowa Md. Kentucky Florida Georgia Ala, La. Tex. Mont. 
1937 Per Capita Building Cost 

Compared to 1936 ............ $7.39+ $54. “o $12.82—  $354.83— $56.07+ $43.51— $13.00— $19.39— #49. St $409.66— 
1937 New Houses Sheltered..... 6,912 6,480 ,020 13,260 4,216 2,540 3,716 400 
1930 New Houses Sheltered..... 7,365 Hy 340 6,296 2,724 1,856 4,272 2,548 2,008 36, 388 680 
New Houses in Low Building Year 

REESE Ae SS ('34)1,124 (°33)1,400 ('33)564 (°33)404 (°33)1,124 ('34)680 ('34)372 ('34)528 ('34)6,776 (734) 52 
Compared to 1931 to 1937, 1937 

Houses Sheltered ............. 25% 20.07% 26.18% 24.16% 33.22% 20% 20.65% 26.89% 25% 31.25% 
Compared to 1931 Through 1937, 

BOG NOE Sc nicceeieevers 26% 20.07% 25.44% 23.18% 4.65% 20.67% 20.7% 14.53% 23% 53.12% 
New Houses 1930 Through 1937 

=r eee 28,140 18,548 24,744 12,500 39,212 eee ~~ ewes 13,816 116,260 1,280 
Population Increase 1930 Through 

ee rer ae 42,075 25,730 37,587 64,273 47,232 ce DO. «..  sedices 1,330 
Houses Built 1930-37 Filled Popu- 

SS eae a 66% 72.08% 65.83% 19.44% 84.5% 60% 53.68% oe ae 96.24% 
Per Capita Building Cost 1937 (b) $1,139.77 $971.15 $1,105.14 $820.90 $916.70 $660.21 $634,85 $907.80 $773.03 $519.44 
1937 Per Capita Cost Com- 

St a BORE a a he wen wkeee Ke 66% + 5.32% + 1.27%— ot 6.51% + 6.18 %— 2%— 2.09% — 6.85% + 44.09%— 
Per Capita Building Cost 1930... $990.78 $1,003.28 $1,212.02 $1 118.0 $767.32 $630.95 $512.51 $736.97 $802.32 $615.32 
1937 Building Cost Compared 

i. REESE eres arr 15% + 3.2%— 16.24%— 26.57%— 19.5% + 4683%+ 23.87%+ 23.18%+ 3.64%— 15.56%— 
New Housing Value 1937........ $7,878,138 $3,729,252 -$6,578,116 $2,479,145 $12,156,352 $2,783,471 $1,612,523 $3,369,687 $22,872,647 $207,774 
New Housing Value 1936 ....... 2,021,350 3,176,063 4,867,302 3,818,093 11,938.798 2,299,770 2,638,054 3,372,215 21,373,961 156,090 
1937 Housing Value Compared 

ty. SERA ear ae 34.51% + 17.41%+ 35.14%+4+ 60.63 %— 1.82% + 21.03%+ 38.87%— 007 %Z— 7% + 33.11%+4+ 
1937 Housing Value Compared 

Sk EE aloa aoc ade a oem cae ea 4 8%+ 3.3%— 13.79%— 18.59%— 753.58%+ 3.26%+ 23.46%+ 12.77%+ 6% + 53%— 
1930 Housing Value Compared 

OU EME 5. oN hs AbGles Reaeeess 25.75% 23.87% 25.44% 21.79% 4.29% 19.53% 17.84% 13.74% 28% 44.18% 
Towns Surveyed As to Popula- 

OS a eae 133% 221.5% 53.57% 18.71% 525.59 % ®17.6% 715.26% §27.12% 923.86%  1°12.88% 
Ranking in Survey of New Houses ~ 

i SP Pees Siac chcecsune 13 20 15 31 8 ef DL eeeae & See 3 19 
Ranking in Survey New House 

Valuation as to Size .......... 12 24 O° Setaatatte” .  . hy ate ae et eens he 5 1 
(a) Taken from initial reports of building survey conducted by (3) Baltimore, Cumberland, Hagerstown. 

Investors Syndicate, Minneapolis, Minn. Later reports will cover (4) Covington, Lexington, Louisville, Newport, Paducah. 

a total of 41 states and the District of Columbia. Survey covers (5) Jacksonville, Tampa, Miami, St. Petersburg. 

310 cities and includes 33% of the population. (6) Atlanta, Augusta, Columbus, Macon, Savannah. 
(b) 1937 National average per capita cost of new housing was (7) Birmingham, Mobile, Montgomery. 

$1,006.08. (8) Baton Rouge, New Orleans, Shreveport. 
(1) Minneapolis, Duluth, St. Paul. (9) Austin, Beaumont, Dallas, El Paso, Ft. Worth, Galveston, Hous- 
(2) Burlington, Cedar Rapids, Council Bluffs, Davenport, Des Moines, ton, Port Arthur, San Antonio, Waco, Wichita Falls. 

Dubuque, Ottumwa, Sioux City, Waterloo. (10) Butte, Great Falls. 





British, French Importers Visit British Columbia 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 7—Thirty-six 
leading lumber importers and merchants of 
Great Britain and France are now journeying 
homeward after ten days spent in first hand 
inspection of all aspects of the lumber indus- 
try of British Columbia. The visitors were 
the guests of the. British Columbia Govern- 
ment, and were met en route to the Pacific 
Coast at Jasper Park, Alta, by W. Lloyd 
Craig, Provincial commissioner of trade and 
commerce, and L. R. Andrews, in charge of 
market extension work for the B. C. Lumber 
& Shingle Manufacturers’ Association. Under 
the guidance of these two officials and W. A. 
McAdams, acting-agent general for British 
Columbia in London, England. and J. C. Berto, 
assistant lumber commissioner for British Co- 
lumbia in the United Kingdom, the party toured 
lumber points of interest throughout the main- 
land and Vancouver Island areas of British 
Columbia. Mr. McAdams and Mr. Berto accom- 
panied the party from England. 

On arrival at Vancouver the party was met 
by Mayor George C. Miller, representatives of 
the Provincial Government, and prominent 


lumbermen, and were also received by a guard 
of honor provided by the Junior Forest 
Rangers in their scarlet uniforms. Proceeding 
to the Hotel Vancouver, the visitors made 
their first real contact with the men who sup- 
plied them with lumber to the extent of $7,- 
000,000 a year for the British market. A re- 
ception was held at 11 a. m. and an informal 
luncheon tendered them by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment at 12:30. Then they completed their 
first day’s program with a drive to the big 
Fraser River mills of the Canadian White 
Pine Co. 

Explaining the trip, Mr. McAdam stated the 
British timbermen were representative of 
nearly all phases of the industry in the British 
Isles and their visit was strictly a business 
one. Four French lumber buyers accompanied 
the party. The delegation represented the 
largest number of industrialists from overseas 
ever to visit British Columbia in a single body. 

On the following day the visitors inspected 
several large mills, including that of the 
Canadian Western Lumber Co. They had lunch 
at the Burquitlam Golf Club and tea at the 


Green Timbers Experimental Forestry station. 
Next day they visited the Hammond Cedar 
plant and toured Vancouver harbor as guests 
of the Harbor Board on its official launch. 
From Vancouver they crossed to Victoria. 
There they were received by the lieutenant 
governor at Government House, and later feted 
by the Government at a banquet in the Empress 
Hotel. 

Starting up Vancouver Island, the party saw 
the Bloedel, Stewart & Welch mill at Port 
Alberni, logging operations at Franklin River, 
Cathedral Grove at Cameron Lake, Little 
Qualicum River Falls, the Victoria Lumber & 
Manufacturing Co’s. big mill at Chemainus and 
the Hillcrest Lumber Co’s mill at Cowichan 
Lake. After a three day tour of the Island, 
the visitors returned to Victoria and caught 
the boat for Vancouver. They utilized this time 
to visit other plants around the city, attend 
the Canada Pacific Exhibition and take part 
in trips to some of the renowned beauty spots 
of British Columbia forest scenery. Their visit 
officially concluded with a lumber trade dinner 
in their honor at the Hotel Vancouver. 
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Mass Production to ‘Solve Housing 
Cost Problems” 


Detroit, Micu., Sept. 6—Adoption of principles successfully used 
by the automobile. industry, particularly manufacture of standard units 
by mass production methods, will bring a reduction of housing costs 
and increased building activity, according to P. J. Currier, president 
of the Currier Lumber Co., which firm celebrated its thirteenth anni- 
versary last week. 

“We feel that if low housing costs are ever to be permanently 
established, the building industry must utilize similar cost-reducing 
practices. Lower cost of building will attract a mass market for homes 
just as popular prices established volume sales for the motor car,” Mr. 
Currier said. “Complete unit manufacture of various wood products— 
from lumber to final installation in the house is our goal. 

“Rumblings and complaints are again being heard from the public— 
and they will become more persistent and articulate—that building 
costs too much. ‘People are quick to take up the idea that houses cost 
more, not less, than they used to. And to offset the charge, the build- 
ing industry replies that so many improvements have been added to 
the modern house that such comparisons are ridiculous. 

“The only practical way to raise housing standards and at the 
same time reduce costs is through a much fuller utilization of improved 
product-manufacture, building technique and distribution. Low-cost 
manufacture, simplification, integrated units, multi-purpose products are 
but a few of the new factors which must be incorporated in the future 
building picture. The industry must learn the full meaning of these 
terms. To produce lower cost homes is the job of the building industry ; 
not the public’s.” 


Plywood Adaptable to Modern Lines 


Modern rounded corners can be executed in outdoor plywood with a 
sculptured effect, as shown in the accompanying illustration of a Super- 
Harbord structure. The material in the thinner panels is so flexible, 
builders say, that it can easily be formed to simple arcs and shapes. 

By the simple process of bandsawing the exterior end of a header 
to the desired curve, two panels of 7/32-inch Super-Harbord are placed 
one atop another fitting snugly over the shaped header. Studs at either 
ends of the header act as anchors to which are nailed the ends of the 
header, ends of the curved plywood and the adjoining ends of the 
regular plywood siding units used for the flat wall. 

Of restrained modern colonial design, employing oyster white with 
cobalt ‘blue shutters, the illustration shows also the use of the ply- 
wood siding, called “Harborside,” which was an innovation this spring. 
Restrained rustication lines can be achieved with this siding, or by a 
simple technique of overlapping or use of accessory mouldings, pleasing 
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This streamlined entrance is made of outdoor plywood 


shadow effects can be accomplished. Joints are made smooth and clean, 
since the edges are neatly double-rabbeted, and joints may be filled and 
finished over in such a way as to be invisible, if desired. The panels 
come as large as eight feet in length and as wide as 23 inches. 

The door, with exterior face of Super-Harbord, is a stock model 
flush door customized on the job. The return to the doorway is rounded 
to an arc of 12-inch radius. In the soffit is a concealed light box that 
lights the doorway with an indirect effect, eliminating the unfriendly 
glare of ordinary door lighting. Even the shutters are of the outdoor 
plywood. Made with a binder which is insoluble in water and which 
the manufacturers guarantee against ply separation, the entire structure 
is armored against the ravages of the elements, termites and time. 
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The BIGGEST SAW VALUE 


ON THE MARKET 





WALKER -TURNER 
10” TILTING ARBOR SAW 
$151.75 COMPLETE 
WITH FULL | H.P. MOTOR 


Makes a full 3” cut. Tilting 
arbor makes it easy to cut large 
or unwieldy pieces to any angle 
up to 45°—table is always level. 
Size of table: 27” x 36”. 


Heavy cast iron stand is ideal 
mounting. A fast-working, 
money-making tool in the shop 
or on the job. See it at your 
Walker-Turner dealer’s or 
write for catalog. Walker- 
Turner Co., Inc., 3598 Berck- 
man St., Plainfield, N. J. 
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MORE POWER 





with this Geared 
Motor Drive. Found 
only in saws costing 
twice as’ much. 





BENCH SAWS, BAND SAWS, JIG SAWS, 
JOINTERS, SHAPERS, LATHES, GRINDERS, 
SURFACERS, FLEXIBLE SHAFTS 





WALKER - TURNER 


ineshid. POWER TOOLS 
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Capital Pushes Hard for Recovery; 
Spending Program Means More Taxes 


Industry Launches Long-Range Promotional Program 
With a Campaign to Encourage Winter Modernizing 


WasuHiNcToN, D. C., Sept. 7—The drive to 
get the Government’s huge pump-priming pro- 
gram going strong before the ides of Novem- 
ber, progresses apace, with the PWA continu- 
ing to proclaim approval of projects in all sec- 
tions of the country, and many of them actually 
now under way and payrolls taking shape, and 
with other regular and emergency agencies step- 
ping on the gas and boosting for all they are 
worth. 

Even the “purge” business, about which so 
much appears in the press these days, is not 
permitted to interfere with the drive to get the 
dirt flying in all directions and jobs started 
where they promise to do real good to material 
and equipment producers, transport companies 
and employees generally. True, the President 
has taken time off to promote the “purge,” and 
Mr. Ickes and Mr. Hopkins have been pulling 
a lusty oar in the same direction, but these are 
but passing incidents. The folks back home will 
cast the votes, and, judging from what has hap- 
pened to date, the wiseacres here seem to think 
most of the objects at which the purge seems 
to be directed will bring back the bacon and 
smilingly resume their activities in the U.S. 
Senate when the new Congress convenes for 
business in January. 

Anyhow, the program continues to develop 
and is beginning to make itself felt, and that 
should not make anybody unhappy, for all hands 
earnestly desire to see the good old U.S.A. 
get out of the hole it finds itself in—and keep 
out for a long spell once it has emerged there- 
from. 


Wage-Hour Administrator Is Constructive 


Mr. Andrews, the Administrator of the new 
wage and hour law, is making haste slowly. He 
knows he has a job on his hands and apparently 
is determined to do it without any more fuss 
and feathers than absolutely necessary. He has 
done no saber rattling and breathed no fire and 
brimstone. He is slowly building up an organi- 
zation, but seems in no great hurry to do even 
that. Perhaps the organization will be smoother 
and better for the pains he is taking. Besides, 
the law does not become effective for quite 
a spell and he does not propose to rush things, 
or to be rushed. When he took the oath of 
office before the Chief Clerk of the Department 
of Labor, that official remarked, “And may God 
have mercy on your soul.” That remark may 
have had a steadying influence. At any rate, 
Mr. Andrews has done no ranting, waved no 
big sticks and quite generally has conducted 
himself in a manner to encourage the belief that 
he wants to do a constructive piece of work 
and has a rather delicate mechanism with which 
to do the job. Certainly to date no individual, 
group or industry has been marked for slaugh- 
ter. Not a few may be awaiting the enforce- 
ment of the law with some fear and trembling, 
but not because of any ranting by the Adminis- 
trator. Of course, Mr. Andrews has had a great 
deal of experience in handling industrial prob- 
lems and knows they yield more readily to genu- 
ine conciliatory effort than to name-calling and 
club-swinging. 

One finds in Washington and elsewhere quite 
a favorable reaction to Senator Harrison’s an- 
nouncement in Mississippi that an end must be 
made of extravagant spending unless the people 
are to be saddled with vastly heavier taxes in 
the not distant future. As chairman of the 
Senate finance committee, Senator Harrison is 
in position to exert great influence in tax mat- 


ters. All revenue legislation must go through 
that committee. This was demonstrated last ses- 
sion in the handling of the bill modifying the 
corporate surplus earnings tax and the capital 
gains tax. These modifications went so far the 
President permitted the bill to become law with- 
out his signature. Unquestionably Senator Har- 
rison had in mind, in making his latest an- 
nouncement, the many hints from Treasury of- 
ficials and from other quarters that additional 
tax legislation is to be sought next year. He 
thinks it about time the hinters gave earnest 
consideration to spending as well as to efforts 
to reach deeper into the pockets of the taxpay- 
ers. Most of the plain people who pay Federal 
taxes doubtless will agree heartily with this 
view. Taxes are sure to be heavier in future 
years than in past years, because of all the new 
spending agencies set up and expansion in regu- 
lar departments and agencies. Experience has 
demonstrated the ease with which new agencies 
can be created, and the difficulty of keeping 
them within reasonable bounds once they get go- 
ing, to say nothing of the very real difficulty 
encountered when an attempt is made to abolish 
one of them. So the taxpayers must keep their 
load-carrying muscles in good condition, while 
at the same time being on the alert to see that 
the load is not unnecessarily increased. 


Getting Ready for Monopoly Investigation 


The National Economic Committee (Monop- 
oly investigation) has announced the sending 
out of subpoenas to assure access to certain 
company records in the field investigations, and 
thus avoid the necessity for bringing a lot of 
records to Washington when public hearings 
are held. The current subjects of investiga- 
tion which the subpoenas are intended to aid are 
security dealings of insurance companies, and 
patents. Open hearings by the committee are 
not looked for until about a month hence. Pri- 
marily to aid in the investigation, but also to 
simplify its regular work, the Department of 
Commerce has set up a “Division of Business 
Review.” Willard Thorpe, former director of 
the Bureau of Foreign & Domestic Commerce, 
and chief economist of Dun & Bradstreet, has 
been appointed to assist Assistant Secretary 
Patterson in the investigation. 


Labor Act Amendments Are Studied 


The conviction grows that serious efforts will 
be made in the next Congress to amend the 
National Labor Relations Act, which continues 
to be the subject of much controversy, at least 
as to methods of enforcement by the National 
Labor Relations Board. Suggested changes have 
been advanced from various quarters, includ- 
ing the Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States, the American Federation of Labor and 
other groups. The report of the special com- 
mittee to the President on employer-employee 
relations in the United Kingdom, is sure to 
play an important part in the construction of 
amendments to this Act. 


ALL IMPORTED LUMBER MUST BEAR 
ORIGIN MARK 


WasHInocrTon, D. C., Sept. 7.—Effective Sep- 
tember 2, all imported lumber must be marked 
to show the country of origin, under an order 
issued by the Treasury Department. While 
the law, according to reasonable interpretations, 
has required imported lumber to be marked in 


this way, the Treasury heretofore has stead- 
fastly refused to view it in that light and act 
accordingly. In a revision of the marketing 
statute in the last session of Congress, a provi- 
sion was proposed to validate the continued en- 
try of foreign lumber without marking, as well 
as other articles that have been let in without 
marks over a period of years. An amendment 
requested by the NLMA, and adopted by Con- 
gress, provided that the exemption of sawed 
— and timbers should be terminated after 

ept. 1. 

A modification of the amendment insisted 
upon by the State Department permits the 
President to suspend the requirement of lumber 
marking “if he finds such action required to 
carry out any trade agreement.” No provision 
in existing trade agreements requires such sus- 
pension. 


WINTER REMODELING IS FIRST OBJEC- 
TIVE OF INDUSTRY PROMOTION 


WasuHincrTon, D C., Sept. 6—Don A. Camp- 
bell, president of the National Retail Lumber 
Dealers’ Association, announced Sept. 3 the es- 
tablishment of a public relations division, crea- 
tion of which was authorized at the annual con- 
vention of the organization here in May. It 
will be in charge of Vincent Tutching, former 
director of newspaper publicity for the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration, for years real 
estate editor of the Washington Evening Star, 
more recently of the Washington Herald-Times, 
and former staff correspondent of AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN. Mr. Tutching also is head of 
Publicity Associates, public relations organiza- 
tion which handled the “Certigrade Home” pub- 
licity campaign for the Red Cedar Shingle 
Bureau, and has engaged in other national pub- 
licity drives for national building associations 
and manufacturers. 

Immediate plans for the new division call for 
active participation in the “modernize for win- 
ter” campaign, in which the NRLDA is col- 
laborating with FHA, organized labor, cham- 
bers of commerce, civic and fraternal groups 
and other associations in the building industry. 
The NRLDA is taking the lead in this drive, 
timing it to tie in with the Government’s re- 
covery program to stimulate employment during 
the winter months. 

Plans for the new division call for a long- 
range program of educational and publicity ac- 
tivity, utilizing newspapers, magazines and other 
media. It will be the objective of the NRLDA 
to acquaint the public with opportunities for 
building small homes at prices within reach of 
the wage-earners representing some 70 percent 
of the population, built according to conven- 
tional methods, by local labor, using local ma- 
terials and financed through FHA gtfaranteed 
mortgages. 

The division will also seek to clarify mis- 
understandings concerning building costs by un- 
covering from authentic sources true figures and 
publicizing them through the press. Special 
effort will be made to educate the public on the 
FHA program, including all of its features. 
The part the local lumber dealer or building 
supply man can play in the building picture will 
be stressed. 

It is announced that with this newly created 
division as a foundation-stone the lumber group 
hopes eventually to co-ordinate the public re- 
lations and promotional activity of the entire 
industry, 
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Step No. l=-Back of every great dog is painstaking selection Step No. 1—Top quality sash cord starts with careful selec- 
and experienced judgment in line breeding. Ancestry counts tion of the staple cotton. Wise manufacturers buy and in- 
tremendously! spect the cotton that goes into their product. 

Step No. 2—-During the growing stage, close attention tc Step No. 2—After the cotton is cleaned and carded, it is 
proper feeding, exercising, general health, coats, et¢., is of spun on the latest type spinning machinery into high grade 
vital importance. yarn. Absolute control of yarn quality by the mill is essential. 
Step No. 3—When the dog is ready to show, skillful train- Step No. 3—Efficient modern braiding methods and expert 
ing and clever handling for field work or for bench are de- polishing play a big part in the final form and quality of 
ciding factors in the dog’s showing. the cord. 

Step No. 4—Skilled supervision of every step—careful Step No. 4—Couple these sound manufacturing steps and 
breeding, correct raising, and wise handling in showing— quality with prices that are right—and you have the reason 
brings the dog to the coveted award: CHAMPIONSHIP! why PURITAN is winning sales over all competition! 











THERE IS 
NO SUBSTITUTE 
FOR QUALITY 


Champion English Springer Spaniels: 
JUANA—A.K.C. No. 922620 
THORSDALE BLACK KNIGHT—A.K.C. No. 876829 


PURITAN CORDAGE MILLS, Inc. 


LOUISVILLE, KY. 


PURITAN <Scck Cord 
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Texas Millwork Manufacturers 
Organize Association 


San Antonio, TEX., Sept. 5.—About forty 
manufacturers attended the organization meet- 
ing of the Texas Millwork Association in Aus- 
tin, Aug. 23, and several others, including a 
few in Louisiana and Oklahoma, have promised 
their support. The preliminary plans for the 
association were made by H. K. Osborne of the 
South End Millwork Co., Houston, who made 
the opening address. C. C. Leel, secretary of 
the San Antonio Manufacturers Association, 
addressed the manufacturers on the Wage- 
Hour Act. 


Following the noon luncheon, the organiza- 
tion committee, named in the forenoon, re- 
ported. It was suggested that the name be 
the “Texas Millwork Association”; that direc- 
tors be, E. B. Ingram from the Ft. Worth 
territory, W. L. Fuller, Dallas area, Carl 
Trautschold, Waco territory, I. B. Titus, east 
Texas, W. S. Drake, Jr., Austin territory, G. 
F. Granberg, San Antonio territory, W. N. 
Brown, Houston territory, Frank Cech, Corpus 
Christi and Rio Grande Valley territory, and 
P. W. Tibbs, director-at-large. The committee, 
also, suggested these standing committee chair- 
men: R. D. Gibbs, organization, constitution, 
and by-laws; Elliot Shiels, cost guide; Albert 
Steves, Jr., fair trade practices, and H. T. 
Didesch, survey bureau. It was suggested that 
these chairmen select their committee members. 
Since the meeting, the president has named a 
membership, and an incorporation committee. 


The newly elected directors retired to nomi- 
nate officers, and draw up recommendations on 
financing the association. They nominated the 
following slate: 

President—Albert Steves, 
& Door Co., San Antonio 


Ist Vice president—H. K. Osborne, 
End Millwork Co., Houston 


Jr., Steves Sash 


South 


2nd Vice president—Keith Tuggle, Tuggle 
Sash & Door Co., Brownsville 


Secretary-treasurer—H. T. Didesch, 
Antonio 


San 


Fees Are Announced 


It was suggested by the directors that the 
initiation fee be fifteen cents per workman em- 
ployed, and monthly dues be ten cents per em- 
ployee. Upon vote, these rates were made 
effective, but with the provision that the mini- 
mum initiation fee be $2, and the minimum 
dues $1 a month. 


Assisting the chairmen of each new commit- 
tee are the following: Organization, constitu- 
tion and by-laws—J. M. Reichenstein, Dallas, 
and Sam R. Hill, Tyler; incorporation com- 
mittee—Dick Prassel, chairman, and Sherman 
Freeborn, and D. B. Wallis, all of San An- 
tonio; cost guide—E. B. Ingram, Ft. Worth, 
Dick Frassel, San Antonio, and H. T. Didesch, 
San Antonio; fair trade practices committee 
H. K. Osborne, Houston and Norval J. 
Welsh, Jr., Corpus Christi; survey bureau, all 
of the directors aiding the chairman; member- 
ship committee—O. R. Geffert, chairman, 
Houston, R. S. Williams, San Antonio, Carl 
Trautschold, Waco, W. S. Drake, Jr., Austin, 
W. L. Fuller, Dallas, and E. B. Ingram of Ft. 
Worth. 





Purposes Are Outlined 


The purposes and objectives of the Texas 
Millwork Association as presented by Mr. 
Didesch are: To correct existing evils and 
abuses in the special millwork industry of 
Texas through a permanent organization; the 
establishment of a Code of Fair Trade Prac- 
tices; publication of a cost guide; establishment 
of survey bureaus in key markets, and en- 
couragement of organization of such local 
groups and bureaus in each market; to place 
qualified surveyors and cost experts in the bu- 


reaus to prepare list prices for millwork 
operators; to publicize the existence of the 
bureau among architects and contractors; to 
refuse the quoting of itemized prices; to out- 
law “bid peddling” and giving of prices to an 
architect on a job on which he is having gen- 
eral contractors compete; to outlaw quoting 
on jobs after opening of bids on the general 
contract, if sub-bids were taken prior to the 
opening; to recognize the customer; to let 
the millman follow his own customer into any 
market and quote his contractor as good a 
price as the latter receives from a mill; to 
provide safeguards against market disruption 
by Texas operators who must seek trade out- 
side home markets; to guard against substitute 
competition; to prevent abuses by manufac- 
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turers and jobbers of stock goods, and to do 
anything else which is for the reasonable good 
of the membership. 


President Steves said he believed another 
general meeting ought to be held soon so that 
the program initiated could be put into practice 
without delay. A motion was passed that the 
association meet in Waco sometime between 
Oct. 15 and 20. 





Loadings of Revenue Freight 


A report of the car service division of the 
Association of American Railroads shows that 
the revenue freight for the two weeks ended 
Aug. 27 totaled 1,218,429 cars, as follows: 
Forest products, 60,914 cars (an increase of 
2,295 cars above the amount for the two weeks 
ended Aug. 13); grain, 91,166 cars; livestock, 
25,846 cars; coal, 199,659 cars; coke, 9,526 
cars; ore, 50,479 cars; merchandise, 300,307 
cars; miscellaneous, 480,532 cars. The total 
loadings for the two weeks ended Aug. 27 show 
an increase of 44,818 cars above the amount 
for the two weeks ended Aug. 13. 


Door Manufacturers’ Group To 
Identify Treated Products 


The National Door Manufacturers Associa- 
tion (Inc.), Chicago, will soon put into opera- 
tion a program which will provide for the 
identification of windows, frames and other 
architectural wood products, which have been 
preservative-treated in accordance with mini- 
mum standards of excellence, as a protection 
to the consumers and distributors of such prod- 
ucts. Manufacturers of such products, through 
the use of a seal (a reproduction of which is 
shown elsewhere on this page) will be able to 
identify their products. This program is de- 
signed to foster the maintenance of high stand- 
ards in the preservative treatment of wood 
products as a means of depriving materials of 
all basis for unjustified claims against them. 






LICENSE 
NO. 


The fact that of millions of wood sash and 
frames in use only an infinitesimal number have 
failed from decay has been avoided by those 
who condemned wood sash but since the lay- 
man did not know or take this into considera- 
tion, the claims against wood have produced the 
desired impression in many quarters. 

“The Preservative. Minimum Standards Pro- 
gram” was conceived four years ago and was 
actively entered upon, as far as the formula- 
tive stage was concerned, some two years ago. 
The Forest Products Laboratory and the West- 
ern Pine Association, as well as manufacturers 
of numerous preservatives, have co-operated 
with the association in testing, and in setting 
up the standards. 

Application for licenses have been mailed to 
stock woodwork manufacturers, woodwork job- 
bers and special woodwork manufacturers. 
Fees will be charged per unit to which the 
seal is applied and all funds will be kept sep- 
arate from the other associatioon activities and 
devoted solely to the furtherance of the pro- 
gram. 

The establishment of a sound standard, sup- 
ported by the industry seal, will go far toward 
winning back and maintaining the high respect 
and subsequent usage which wood sash doors 
etc. deserve. Toxic chemicals and preserva- 
tives upon which satisfactory laboratory tests 
have been made will be approved without 
further test. Judging of preservatives and 
toxic solutions will be on an impartial basis by 
recognized authorities. 

Folders will be issued, four in number, and 
one envelope stuffer, picturing and describing 








TOXIC—PRESERVATION 


APPROVED 


NATL. DOOR MFRS. ASSN. 


in detail the truth about wood sash, doors etc., 
the progress and tradition of wood, the use of 
preservatives, and many other details planned 
to remove the doubts and obscurities implanted 
in the minds of architects, Government specifi- 
cation writers, engineers, dealers and the public 
as well. 

Support of the program will protect the 
market for wood products by resisting the in- 
vasion of competitive materials; safeguard in- 
dividual manufacturers against competitive 
advantages gained through claims which over- 
emphasize the effects of decay on wood; insure 
to the designers, specifiers and users of wood 
products, a reliable standard of wood preserva- 
tion which will regain full respect for wood 
products. 

The program is already receiving en- 
thusiastic support from the industry 
itself and it is to be expected that the 
public will voice its approval through 
the increasing and continued use of 








The following excerpts from a few of the 
first letters received from secretaries of State and 
regional associations heartily approve the pro- 
gram: 


This program will be of intense interest 
to our retail lumber dealers who are on the 
firing line every day in the sale of their 
products. Our dealers have been confronted 
with the same sales resistance you have en- 
countered. This splendid program will make 
it easier to overcome objections and should 
mean more sales more easily made.—Don S&S. 
Montgomery, secretary, Wisconsin Retail 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


We are glad to learn of the very construc- 
tive program that the NDMA is entering on. 
You may be assured of our full co-opera- 
tion.—E. E. Woods, secretary, Southwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association. 


The Kentucky association will support this 
plan as to relaying publicity to its members. 
We are glad to learn of the activities on the 
very important subject of the treatment of 
wood sash and doors.—Leo. Klarer, Jr., sec- 
retary, Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion. 


Congratulations on this most constructive 
program. This will directly benefit our mem- 
bers by insuring the buying public a prod- 
uct which will meet the misconception and 
half-truth currently circulated in some quar- 
ters. You are assuring customers by this 
progressive step that they can absolutely 
depend on branded frames, windows, doors 
etc., for lasting service. We shall be glad 
to tell dealers the story of what you have 
done for the industry.—Paul S. Collier, sec- 
retary, Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s ASs- 
sociation. 
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Among the Lumbermen’s Clubs 


Memphis Golfers Date Tournament 


MEMPHIS, TENN., Sept. 6.—The Lumbermen’s 
Golf Association of Memphis will hold its an- 
nual one-day tournament and banquet at the 
Colonial Country Club here on Sept. 29. Thirty 
six holes will be played. After the play, win- 
ners will be presented with handsome trophies 
at the banquet. Visitors from many States are 
expected. Harry E. Schadt is president of the 
association; W. C. Hanafee, Jackson, Tenn., 
vice president, and Walter F. Babin, secretary. 
E. C. Klaiber, chairman of the membership com- 
mittee, is seriously ill in the Baptist Hospital 
here. Ed Heffernan is chairman of the 
arrangements and transportation committee ; 
Frank T. Dooley, Brinkley, Ark., trophy com- 
mittee, and Harry A. Darnell, handicaps. A 
complete roster of new officers is elected at the 
banquet each year. 


Sales Club to Plan Seasonal 
Activities 

BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 6—The Baltimore & 
Washington Lumber Sales Club will begin its 
fall and winter activities with a meeting at the 
Lord Baltimore Hotel Monday evening, Sept. 12, 
when the new officers will be installed and a 
program for the season’s work may be sub- 
mitted. It is expected that a delegation from 
Washington will attend the session. Committee 
work will be outlined. 








Baltimore Hoo-Hoo Aim at 
Usefulness 


BaLTIMorE, Mp., Sept. 6.—Hoo-Hoo Club No. 
99 of Washington will get under way with its 
fall and winter program next week, and will 
have the proceedings of the national concatena- 
tion at Minneapolis as a guide. The endeavor 
of the Washingtonians, like the units in other 
cities, will be to make the group more than a 
social annex to the lumber trade, and turn it 
into an effective instrumentality for the attain- 
ment of business ends. Meetings are to be held 
every first Wednesday in the month, with the 
school having sessions every second Wednesday. 


Open House to Be Held for Lumber 
Legionnaires at Convention 


Los ANGELEs, CALIF., Sept. 3.—The Lum- 
bermen’s Post, No. 403, of the American Legion, 
here, has announced that it will hold open 
house for all legionnaires, who are members of 
the lumber industry, during the national con- 
vention in Los Angeles, Sept. 19 through the 
22nd. All such legionnaires are invited to 
register at rooms 309-10, Savoy hotel, 7th and 
Grand streets, on their arrival. 








Cleveland Golfers Engage in 
Annual Prize Contest 


CLEVELAND, Oun10, Sept. 6.—The Cleveland 
Lumber Club held its annual Golf Field Day 
at the Lakewood Country Club, Friday, Aug. 
19. The cup, emblematic of the best golfer in 
the Club for this year, went to W. K. Spence, 
and with the cup was a beautiful duffle bag 
presented by Earl W. Lesher, president of the 
lumber club. M. P. Klumph was chairman of 
the entertainment committee. 

The following prizes also were awarded: 

Member—Low Net Runner Up, by D. B. 
Beaumont—fan. 

Guest —Low Net, by T. Blepp — cocktail 
Shaker, glasses and tray. 

Guest—Low Net Runner Up, 
Grothe—musical powder box. 

Member—Low Gross, by Harold Sherman— 
fruit crusher. 

Member—Low Gross Runner Up, by Barl 
Williamson—ice crusher. 

Blind Bogey, by Paul Wagner — cocktail 
oe and glasses. 

Low Putts, by C. E. Pettit—putter. 


by Robert 


Low Putts Runner Up, by Sidney Taylor— 
cigarette box. 

Low Gross—First Nine, by George Hewett 
—ash tray. 

Low Gross—Second Nine, by Irving Phil- 
lips—pencil. 

Nearest Pin on No. 9, by Earl Lesher—hair 
brush. 


Longest Putt on No. 18, by John Pettit— 
poker chips. 


Baltimore Club to Continue "School" 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 6.—Because of the in- 
tervention of Labor Day and the primary elec- 
tion falling on the second Tuesday in the month, 
the initial fall meeting of the managing commit- 





. commercial woods, 


tee of the Baltimore Lumber Exchange will 
not take place until the third Monday, when one 
of the first matters to claim attention will be 
that of starting a school for lumbermen later 
on. The main question has been decided in the 
affirmative. Phillips A. Hayward, chief of the 
Forest Products Division of the Department of 
Commerce, under the arrangement agreed upon, 
will come over from Washington once a month 
and deliver a lecture on the different kinds of 
their structure and other 
properties, methods of production and distribu- 
tion, their most advantageous uses, lasting 
qualities, and other points, enabling the men 
engaged in the trade to increase their store of 
knowledge and become more efficient in guiding 
purchasers. At the end of the course, an ex- 
amination of the students will be held, and ar- 
rangements may be made to award prizes for 
the most advanced. 








Give ATTENTION 





lumber. 


prevented fire from spreading. 


obligation. 





BEFORE COLD WEATHER 
ARRIVES !! 


Moore well insulated, tight-fitting dry-kiln doors hold the heat inside the 
dry-kiln—they prevent leakage of cold air and save fuel and steam. 

Cold air getting into the kiln around old, leaky, or poorly insulated doors 
will upset the drying schedule, slow up, and cause uneven drying of the 


Moore dry-kiln doors are built on electrically-welded frames and do not 
warp. They are built of material that resists acid fumes and heat. 


Moore doors are fire-resisting—they have stood the “fire tests.” 
are many cases on record where these doors have saved the kiln and 


These modern doors can also be installed on your old kilns. 
measurements of your old kiln doors and let us quote you. 


Moore Dry Kiln Company 


JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
NORTH PORTLAND, ORE. 
VANCOUVER, B. C. CANADA 


To KILN Doors 








There 


Send us the 
There’s no 





OORE pat KILNS 


S-CIRCULATION 





INTERNAL FAN SYSTEM 
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What the Associations Are 
Planning and Doing 


Meetings to Be Held 


Sept. 13-14—National Association of Woodwork 
Jobbers, Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago. An- 
nual. 


Sept. 19-23—International Management Congress, 
sponsored by the National Management Council 
of the U.S.A., Washington, D. C. Triennial 
meeting. 

Sept. 22-23—National Hardwood Lumber Associa- 
tion, Congress Hotel, Chicago. Annual. 


Sept. 22-23—National Wholesale Lumber Distribut- 
ing Yards Association, Congress Hotel, Chicago. 
Annual. 


Sept. 23-24—Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ 
Import Association (Inc.), Palmer House, Chi- 
cago. Annual, 


Sept. 29—Lumbermen’s Golf Association of Mem- 
phis, Colonial Country Club, Memphis. Annual 
tournament and banquet. 

Sept. 29-Oct. 1—Central States Forestry Congress, 
Rolla, Mo. Annual meeting, with business ses- 
sion and field trips. 


Oct. 10-14—National Safety Council, Stevens Hotel, 


Chicago. Silver Jubilee Safety Congress and 
Exposition. 

Oct. 19-21—Pacific Logging Congress, Winthrop 
Hotel, Tacoma, Wash. Annual. 


Oct. 21—Florida Lumber & Millwork Association, 


Orlando, Fla. Midyear meeting. 


Nov. 3-5—California Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
— Huntington Hotel, Pasadena, Calif. An- 
nual. 


14-18—United States Building and Loan 
League, Palmer House, Chicago. Annual. 
7-9—Carolina 
Association, 
Annual. 
Jan, 10-12—Indiana Lumber & Builders’ Supply As- 
sociation, Claypool Hotel, Indianapolis. Annual. 


Nov. 


Dec. Lumber and Building Supply 


Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. C€ 


Jan. 23-25—Mountain States Lumber Dealers’ Asso- 
ciation, Shirley-Savoy Hotel, Denver, Colo. 
Annual, 


24-26—Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s As- 
sociation, New York City. Annual. 
24-26—Kentucky Lumber & Supply Associa- 
tion, Brown Hotel, Louisville. Annual. 
Jan. 25-27—Southwestern Lumbermen’s Association, 
Auditorium, Oklahoma City, Okla. Annual. 
Jan. 31-Feb. 8—Michigan Association of Retail 
Lumber Dealers, Grand Rapids. Pantlind Ho- 
tel and Municipal Auditorium. Annual. 
1-3—Iowa Association of Lumber & Building 
Material Dealers, Des Moines, Iowa. Annual 
convention and merchandising clinic. 


Jan. 


Jan. 


Feb. 





Last Minute Plans for Annual 
Hardwood Meet Under Way 


The headquarters of the National Hardwood 
Lumber Association in Chicago is awhirl these 
days as preparations for the annual conven- 
tion, Sept. 22 and 23, in the Congress Hotel 
go into the final stretch under the direction 
of John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer. A 
few additions to the program, which was out- 
lined on page 51 of the Aug. 27 issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, have been made this 
week. 

In addition to the list of imposing speakers 
previously announced, those at the convention 
will have the pleasure of hearing a short talk 
sometime during the first day by dynamic Harry 
T. Kendall, vice president and general manager 
of Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. He prefers not 
























































Jan, (J7-19—Northwestern Lumbermen’s Associa~ to announce a definite subject, but it is safe to 
- aoe Minneapolis, Minn. Annual. say that he will talk about selling lumber. Mr. 
Jan. 7-20—Ohio Association of Retail Lumber ¢ i i 

Dealers, Deshier- Wallick ‘Hotel Comumber Kendall will undoubtedly give the hardwood 
Annual. men some interesting information on his ex- 
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Ladders 
Needed for 
These Jobs 


Repairing Roofs. 

Cleaning and fixing gutters. 

Repairing eaves, flashing, ete. 

Puttying and painting 
windows. 


Ladder line. 
displaying them . 


Removing screens and awnings. 

Miscellaneous painting. 

Repairing porches. 

Enclosing porches. 

Fitting storm windows and 
doors. 

Barn and garage repairs. 

Chimney repairs. 

Trimming trees. 

Attic insulation. 

Weatherstripping. 


Cleaning, papering, 
decorating. 


for quality, 


need. 


Write TODAY. 





Many a Lumber Buyer will want to 
Buy a Ladder . . . and many a Ladder 
Buyer will want to Buy Lumber... 


Sell BABCOCK Spruce Ladders 


Season after season, lumber dealers 
are enjoying ever-increasing sales 
and profits on the famous Babcock 
You, too, can build a 
good money-making trade by stock- 
ing these fast-selling ladders... 
. . pushing them 
for all they’re worth. 


These Babcock Ladders are famous 
safety and strength. 
Good-looking, light in weight, easy 
to handle, they’re also easy to sell. 
There’s a Babcock Ladder for every 
Get them on display and 
watch your sales go up. 


Let us suggest an assortment. 
SEND FOR BABCOCK LADDER 
CATALOG, prices and information. 


The W. W. Babcock Co., 





Bath, N. Y. 
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periences in merchandising softwoods. 

As announced in the earlier story, R. S, 
Smethurst of Washington, D. C., will answer 
questions about the Wage-Hour Act following 
his discourse on the subject early the first af- 
ternoon. To get the most benefit from this 
period, it is suggested that members submit 
their questions in writing to the association’s 
office in advance of the convention. Such ques- 
tions will receive first attention of the speaker, 
preceding queries from the floor. 





Annual Clinic of lowa Dealers 


Scheduled for Feb. 1-3 


Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 6.—Dates set for 
lowa’s 1939 Annual Merchandising Clinic, ac- 
cording to W. H. Badeaux, secretary, lowa 
Association of Lumber & Building Material 
Dealers’ Association, are Feb. 1-3. 

Mr. Badeaux reports that plans are well 
under way to make this the most instructive, 
profitable three-days meeting ever held by the 
association. 

In view of the enthusiasm shown by both 
dealers and manufacturers regarding the 1938 
meeting, the clinic idea will again be used. 
Based on the experience of the last one, the 
clinic of 1939 will be expanded and a number 
of new features added, Secretary Badeaux 
says. 





Dates for lowa's District Clinics 
Are Announced 


Des Moines, Iowa, Sept. 6.—Dates for Dis- 
trict Clinics sponsored by the Iowa Association 
of Lumber & Building Material Dealers have 
been announced. Nine one-day clinics, begin- 
ning Oct. 17, devoted to merchandising lumber 
and building materials, will be held through- 
out the State, according to Secretary W. H. 
Badeaux. These clinics will begin at 1:30 p.m. 
and close at 9:00 p.m. 

The following cities have been selected for 
these meetings: Oct. 17, Mason City; Oct. 18, 
Spencer; Oct. 19, Sioux City; Oct. 20, Fort 
Dodge; Oct. 21, Des Moines; Oct. 24, Atlan- 
tic; Oct. 25, Ottumwa; Oct. 26, Cedar Rapids; 
Oct. 27, Waterloo. . 


Carolina Dealers’ Annual to Be Held 
at Raleigh, N. C., Dec. 7-9 


Cuartotre, N. C., Sept. 6—The sixteenth 
annual convention of the Carolina Lumber and 
Building Supply Association (Inc.), will be 
held at the Hotel Sir Walter, Raleigh, N. C, 
Dec. 7, 8, 9, according to an announcement 
here, by E. M. Garner, secretary-treasurer 0! 
the group. R. S. Kirby, Charlotte, is president 
of the association. 

A number of speakers of recognized author- 
ity in the lumber and building material field 
are scheduled to appear on the program, and 
an exposition of the newest items in the home 
building industry will be staged. 


Adjourned Annual of Philippine Ma- 
hogany Import Association 


Los ANcELEs, Ca.ir., Sept. 6.—Notice is 
given by W. G. Scrim, president, that ad- 
journed annual meeting of members of the 
Philippine Mahogany Manufacturers’ Import 
Association (Inc.) will be held'on Friday and 
Saturday, Sept. 23 and 24, at 10 a. m. (daylight 
saving time) at the Palmer House, Chicago, 
for the purposes of hearing reports of officers, 
electing officers of the corporation for the 
current fiscal year, and transacting any other 
business that may properly come before the 
meeting. 

The above mentioned meeting is to be held 
in accordance with resolution adopted at the 
annual meeting of members which was hel 
at the office of the corporation on June 13, 1938. 

“May I remind our members,” says President 
Scrim, “that they should make a special effort 
to attend our meeting in Chicago as there are 
matters of vital importance to them as we 
as to our industry as a whole, which it will be 
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September 10, 1938 


necessary to discuss and dispose of. We should 
have 100 percent attendance of our members at 
this meeting, owing to the fact that the Na- 
tional Hardwood Lumber Association will be 
holding its annual meeting in Chicago on Sept. 
92 and 23, which many of our members have 
expressed a desire to attend, suggesting that 
we hold our meeting at such a time as to 
enable them to ‘kill two birds with one stone,’ 
thereby saving time and expense.” 





Cincinnati Lumbermen to Hold 
Golf Tournament 


CINCINNATI, OHIO, Sept. 5. — The nineteenth 
annual tournament of the Cincinnati Lumber- 
men’s Golf Association is scheduled for Sept. 27 
on the Western Hills Country Club course. 
There will be seventeen prizes awarded in all 
to lumbermen and those in allied industries who 
turn in the best cards. The committee, headed 
by E. G. Garties, has requested .individuals 
planning to play in the tourney or to attend the 
noon luncheon or evening banquet to notify the 
committee. The principal event of the day will 
be the dinner in the evening and the annual 
meeting. The election of officers and presenta- 
tion of prizes will follow the dinner. 





Central States Forestry Congress to 
Hold Annual Meeting 


JEFFERSON City, Mo., Sept. 6.—The ninth an- 
nual meeting of the Central States Forestry 
Congress will be held on Thursday, Friday and 
Saturday, Sept. 29, 30 and Oct. 1. The first 
day’s meeting will be held at Rolla, Mo.; the 
second day there will be a field auto trip to 
interesting forest areas and projects in the 
Ozarks, and the third day will be spent at the 
Lake of the Ozarks, with the congress adjourn- 
ing on the afternoon of that day. 

There will be interesting speakers and an 
opportunity to get acquainted with the forestry 
work and forest problems in Missouri. Com- 
fortable accommodations at reasonable rates 
will be available. 

Rolla is located in south central Missouri on 
U. S. Highway No. 66, 104 miles southwest of 
St. Louis. It is served by several bus lines 
and the main line of the Frisco Railroad. 

Interested persons can obtain detailed pro- 
gram by addressing George O. White, State 
forester and secretary of the Forestry Con- 
gress, Jefferson City, Mo. 





Northwestern Hardwood Lumbermen 
to Resume Monthly Meetings 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 6—Regular 
monthly meetings of the Northwestern Hard- 
wood Lumbermen’s Association will be resumed 
this month with a session Sept. 13, at noon, 
at the St. Anthony Commercial Club. 





Coming Convention of Building-Loan 
League to Set New Record 


The largest convention that savings, building 
and loan people have ever held is expected to 
take place in the Palmer House, Chicago, Nov. 
16-18, when the United States Building and 
Loan League has its annual meeting. Founded 
forty-six years ago in the midwestern metropo- 
lis, the League is the national organization of 
institutions with $6,000,000,000 in resources 
today. Gathered in Chicago will be some 2,000 
managers of savings and loan institutions, presi- 
dents of Federal Home Loan Banks, State 
supervisory officials, and appraisers. They will 
discuss reports of the studies which a score of 
committees have made during the past year 
on various phases of the business, and hear 
addresses of business leaders, statesmen and 
their fellow home financiers. The speeches will 
treat the relations of the business cycle to 
home ownership, uniform mortgage legislation 
among the States, 80 to 90 percent loans and 
their bearing upon safety of invested funds, 
trends of advertising, policies with regard to 
reserves, liquidity and dividends, and other 
topics, 
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Mountain States Dealers Plan for Big 
Annual Meeting Jan. 23-25 


Denver, CoLo., Sept. 6.—Allan T. Flint, sec- 
retary of the Mountain States Lumber Dealers 
Association, reports that work has already 
started in preparing for the organization’s an- 
nual convention to be held at the Shirley-Savoy 
Hotel, in this city, Jan. 23, 24 and 25. 

“It is our desire to make this coming con- 
vention the outstanding event in the history -of 
our association,” said Secretary Flint, “so we 
have started work on it early. We will have 
a program that will be of interest to every 
lumber merchant in our territory, with some 
of the best versed men in the industry taking 
part. Also, the manufacturers’ and wholesalers’ 
exhibits will be featured again this year on an 
even more elaborate scale. There will be plenty 
of entertainment, and we are sparing no ex- 
pense to make the coming convention one long 
to be remembered. A great deal of interest is 
already being shown, and we are looking for- 
ward to a record attendance.” 





From Mountain View, Lumbermen 
Will Scan the Situation 


Fresno, Cau, Sept. 6—The California 
Lumbermen’s Council will hold its seventh an- 
nual meeting at Mountain View Ranch Hotel, 
near Santa Cruz, Calif., Sept. 17 and 18. More 
than 200 members—wholesalers and distribu- 
tors of lumber and allied products—attended 
the annual meeting last year at this resort. 


Merchandising Institute Starts Field 
Survey on Selling Methods 


The field survey being conducted by the 
Merchandising Institute of the National Retail 
Lumber Dealers Association, to collect data on 
the most successful selling methods, is well 
under way and reports indicate, according to 
Paul S. Collier, secretary, 82 St. Paul St., 
Rochester, N. Y., that valuable information will 
be produced. 

Commenting on the program as a_ whole, 
Hawley W. Wilbur, West Allis, Wis., presi- 
dent of the institute, stated: 

“The field study is aimed at securing first- 
hand information on actual dealer selling 
methods and problems. Trade-Ways (Inc.) 
field men are calling on dealers in every section 
of the country and are studying all types of 
dealer operation from yards that sell to the 
contractor on through to the types who engage 
in unit selling. With all thi8 information, we 
will have a program that is complete and prac- 
tical.” 


NLMA President Finds Optimism 
in Great Northwest 


McNary, Ariz., Sept. 3—James G. McNary, 
president, Southwest Lumber Mills (Inc.) and 
president of the National Lumber Manufactur- 
ers’ Association, recently has returned from a 
trip to the Pacific Northwest, where he pre- 
sented the program of the National associa- 
tion through group meetings of West Coast 
manufacturers at Seattle and Longview, Wash., 
and Eugene, Ore. Mr. McNary reports that 
he found lumbermen in that section all feel- 
ing much more optimistic than they were a 
short time ago. Commenting on the outlook, 
Mr. McNary said: 

“The home building program really is be- 
ginning to gain momentum. That, together 
with the expenditures for public works, slum 
clearance etc., and the general revival of busi- 
ness which appears to be under way, should 
result in an improved demand and better prices 
for lumber. This is a situation greatly needed, 
as most mills during the first half of this year 
operated in the red.” 

Mr. McNary expressed the hope that lum- 
ber prices would not advance too rapidly, but 
believes that the industry needs and is entitled to 
a general advance of about $5. If this can be 
realized before the end of the year, he thinks 
the outlook for the lumber business will be 
much more hopeful, 
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Portable 
Corn 
Crib 


Corn! Corn! Cornl Farmers will have loads of it. 
They'll need Denning Portable Cribs to store it. 
Your big opportunity, Mr. Dealer. Sell this money- 
making line. And sell Denning Portable Silos, Bins, 
Snow Fence, Yard and Lawn Fence. Good business 
waiting. Don’t pass it up. Today. write for prices 
and information. 











illinois Wire & Manufacturing Co. 


Joliet, Illinois 


Shipments from Joliet, lll., East St. Louis, I1!., Minneapolis, 
Texas, Buffalo, N. Y. 


Minn., Council Bluffs. lowa, Lufkin, 
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HARD MAPLE 


AND BircH FLOORING 


has a national reputation for superior quality 
and manufacture. Our most modern pliant, 
years of experience, expert workmanship and 
desire te maintain ‘“‘Korrect Brand” reputa- 
tion guarantees this superiority. 


Try a car now and always be 
a "Korrect Brand" customer. 


S Kneeland - McLurg Flooring Co. § 
; PHILLIPS, WISCONSIN 


Du AND BIRCH 
FLOORING 


Our new flooring plant is equipped 
with the most improved type machines. 
You'll appreciate the better manufacture 
and superior quality of WELLS Flooring. 
Try a car now at low prices. 


&SWWELLS 


LUMBER COMPANY 
MAMNUYVFAOTYVYRER S 
MENOMINEE MICHIGAN. 


SUPERIOR BRAND 
MFMA 


MAPLE FLOORING 


BROWN DIMENSION CO. 


MANISTIQUE, MICHIGA 
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W_T_ FERGUSON LBR. CO, 
SC ee| ARKANSAS | 


f- = = 


— 


! Order these from 


Forsuaen 


Yellow Pine . . . Hardwoods 
Cypress ... West Coast Products 
Treated Lumber 


Hardwood Flooring 
Grain Doors ... Veneers .. . Shingles 

















W. T. Ferguson Lumber Company has a rec- 
ord of continuous service in the lumber busi- 
ness since 1893. Through all these 45 years 
the company’s best efforts have been devoted 
to giving best service to lumber dealers. 
Today our customers can draw on the re- 
sources of 17 mills—modern mills, with new- 
day machines and finest equipment for the 
production of choice lumber products. Let us 
fill an order for you. Write us today. 


W. T. FERGUSON 
LUMBER C 


St. Louis 
Mo. 





Idaho— 


Ponderosa— 


California White 
and Sugar Pine 


WHITE PINE 


Also 
Fir Wallboar 


William Schuette Company 


New York 
Office—4i East 42d St. 


Wea” & Products 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 











Southeastern Lumber and Timber Co. 
OGLETHORPE, GA. 
Manufacturers of Band Sawn 
Flint River Hardwoods, 
Cypress and Pine 
Air Dried Boards -- Kiln Dried Finish and Flooring 


MILLS AT—Oglethorpe Ga., Reynolds, Ga. 








Richard Shipping Corp. 


Established 1847 


44 Beaver Street, NEW YORK 


Ocean Freight Brokers 
and Contractors 


Foreign Forwarders, Customs Bro- 
kers. We handle all classes of cargo 
and attend to collectior of invoices. 


Special department handling export lumber shipments 

















THE LUMBERMAN POET 





|The editor of “Trmper anp Piywoop,” Lon- 
don, England, one of the leading timber trade 
publications of Great Britain, devotes a page 
of the Aug. 20 issue of that journal to an 
appreciation of the late Douglas Malloch, “The 
Lumberman Poet of America,” the major por- 
tion of which we quote, feeling that it will be 
read with interest by Mr. Malloch’s many 
friends and admirers on both sides of the At- 
lantic.—Epitor AMERICAN LUMBERMAN.] 


The world, not merely America, not only the 
“timber world,” but the whole wide world in 
its most extensive sense, is the poorer for the 
passing of Douglas Malloch. Earth today, in 
its crazy, distorted frame of mind, can ill 
afford to lose the pen of even one man whose 
verse can sing so sweet a song. 

He chose no vast or complex problem as his 
theme, and never left you guessing what he 
meant. His genius took the vastness and re- 
duced it to a personal intimacy which brought 
it down to terms which even the humblest 
could understand, and which left us better. His 
lines palpitate with the joys of the simpleness 
of life, the inward meaning and healthful grace 
of Nature, and the abounding nobility of true 
manliness; and he could find some good in 
human nature, despite much seeming evil. Few 
men have Malloch’s power to bring the world 
of Nature to your door, and at times the magic 
of that gift is almost overpowering. 

Brought up in Michigan, born and bred on 
the edge of the Muskegon River in the days 
when the great pine drives were normal scenes, 
can you wonder his songs vibrate with the 
spirit of “Paul Bunyan,” or that Sylvanus 
tuned his lyre? Intimate with the lumberjack 
and the “river-rat,’ Malloch’s poems are full 
of the epigrams of their craft, and it may well 
be said that he found “Sermons in stones, books 
in running brooks, and good in everything.” 
With the forest as his main background, and 
its life and hardships as his maulstick, he drew 
analogies and lessons that even city men could 
understand, and made them long for the things 
worth while. 

Few men could hear and answer the Pipes 
of Pan like Douglas Malloch, or sweep you 
along with him to the woods and make you 
realize the majesty of natural things. To him 
the forest with the manliness of its industry 
was an abiding solace and a certain cure for 
life’s perplexities and troubles. 


“Get up in the timber; the trail and the trees 
Will make you a man in a day. 
The smell of the soil and the breath of the 


trees 
Will blow all your troubles away. 
There’s pine for you, wine for you, hope for 
you there— 
The sun and the moon and the star— 
If the ways of the city are not on the square, 
Get up in the woods—where they are.” 


Another little poem we often recall, but on 
which we cannot put our hand as we write, 
tells of the solace a woodsman will find when 
things are going askew if only he will pick 
up “a sliver of pine” and a pocket knife “and 
whittle your troubles away.” Simple theme, 
simple rhyme which unthinking men might at 
times slight almost as “doggerel” . . . but oh! 
how sweet in their simple creed and homely 
style. 

In all our American journeys, we never met 
Malloch, for at the times of our various calls 
on the “American Lumberman” he was out of 
town on one or other of those tours on which 
he threw so many interesting sidelights in his 
regular page, under the heading, “Between 
Trains.” For close on thirty years, we hoped 
that, sooner or later, our tracks might cross. 
We had heard so much of his cordiality and 
of his wonderful good companionship that we 
would fain have called him our friend, as we 





have always felt him to be on the printed page, 
but that was not to be 

Douglas Malloch has gone to join that circle — 
of loved personalities of whom he wrote, as © 
in the following verse, quoted in the funeral 
address : 


“Do not think of them as dead, 

These the loved that we used to know; 
Every road has a bend ahead, 

Out of our sight awhile they go, 

Out of our sight, around the bend— 

But we all shall meet at the journey’s end.” 


Truly, as the minister said on that sad 
occasion, Douglas Malloch “wrote concerning 
the best things of the past, the beautiful things 7 
of the present and the encouraging things of ~ 
the future.” The “Fourth Estate” of the tim- 
ber trade is honored by the fact that for thirty- 
five years our 
“American Lumberman,” had been able to count — 
him a member of its staff and for many years | 
an associate editor. 

We deeply regret the tardiness of our in- 
adequate tribtue to a writer whose work has 
been a help and inspiration to us, and has ~ 
always helped us to take a less sordid view of © 
mundane matters. The delay has been oc- © 
casioned by the fact that our editorial pere- 7 
grinations to Tyne and Humber were immedi- 7 
ately followed by our holiday, and, having been 
out of London for several weeks, we did not 
see the “American Lumberman” of 16th ultimo, 
until we got back to the City this week. 

To Douglas Malloch’s widow and family, to 
Elmer C. Hole, his beloved chief, whom we 
have known for many years, and also to his 
colleagues on the paper we tender our sincere 
symapthy in their irreparable loss. 





From "Down Under" comes this heartfelt tribute 


from a regular reader: 


Perth, West Australia, Aug. 16, 1938. 
The Eprror 
THE AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
Chicago, U.S.A. 
Dear Sir: 
I was deeply moved to read in your issue of % 
July 16, to hand this morning, that The Lum- ~ 
berman Poet, Douglas Malloch, had been called 
home; and under such sad circumstances—on 
the eve of a long holiday when I have no doubt > 
his wonderful muse would have produced some © 
delightful verses to grace your. columns. It 
has ever been a delight to me to turn rapidly 
to Malloch’s page and read his verse and prose, | 
always so graceful, so cheerful, so human and 7 
so sincere. 
I had the pleasure of a very charming letter | 
from him once, and I gathered then that he must ~ 
be a lovable man, and your appreciation of him 
confirms that. The muse was in his soul, and ~ 
he had a heart and the ability to interpret every — 
mood so that not even the least intellectual of 
us could fail to understand what it was all - 
about; and it is not given to too many poets to 
do that. 
My heartfelt sympathy to you and your staff. 
Yours sincerely, ; 
W. C. THomas. 


To Play the Man 


To tell the truth; 

To pay your debts; 
To keep your head; 
To have clean thoughts ; 
To speak clean words; 
To give some joy; 
To spare some pain; 
Commend the right; 
Condemn the wrong; 
Forgive the erring— 
That’s all you need 
To play the man. 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 102-B 


This is the second of a series of 6 small-house plans especially prepared by the AMericAN LUMBERMAN 
in response to numerous requests for plans of homes that can be built at low cost 








BILL OF MATERIAL 
BRICK AND CONCRETE WORK: 
12 yards concrete 
| cleanout door 
i 9-in. thimble 
28 lin. ft. 8xi2 flue liner 
720 8-in. concrete blocks 
84 6-in. concrete blocks 
616 common brick 
168 face brick 
Mortar for above 
300 yards plaster 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK: 


| pe. 6x6—14 No. | post 

3 pes. 2x8—10 No. | girder 

3 pes. 2x8—14 No. | girder 

2 pes. 2x8—10 No. | plates 

4 pes. 2x8—1!2 No. | plates 

2 pes. 2x8—14 No. | plates 

46 pes. 2x8—10 No. | joist 

48 pes. 2x8—14 No. | joist 

2 pes. 2x8—12 No. | joist 

685 ft. x6 No.2 D&M 

88 pes. cut bridging 

600 lin. ft. 2x4 No. | plates 
225 pes. 2x4—8 No. | studs 

10 pes. 2x4—12 No. I ties 

1 pe. 1x6—10 No. 2 ridge 

I pe. ix6—16 No. 2 ridge 

44 pes, 2x4—I6 No. | rafters 
1300 ft. 1x8 No. 2 shiplap 

650 ft. Ix4 No. 2 S4S roof 

9 squares 16-in. 5X wood shingles 
1200 ft. 34x8 bev. siding 

4 pes. 2x10—1i2 No. | stairs 

36 ft. 1x4 flooring, stairs 

i pe. 1xt0—14 clr. finish, stairs 
3 pes. 1x!0—12 clr. finish stairs 
2 pes. 1xi0—10 cir. finish stairs 
3 pes. 1x8—12 clr. finish stairs 
1 pe. 1x8—I16 clr. finish stairs 
75 lin. ft. 3%4-in. cove 

2 pe. 1x12—14 No. 2 shelving 

4 rolls waterproof paper 

425 ft. %¢x1'2 flooring 

5 pes. 4-0x8-0 4-in. 3-ply 


 ey* ba. 
‘ 
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1 pe. 2x8—14 No. | porch 

1 pe. 4x4—6 No. | hood 

2 pes. 1x12—14 clr. finish 

{ pe. 1xt2—4 clr. finish 

120 lin. ft. 1x6 cir. finish 

100 lin. ft. 1x2 clr. finish 

100 lin. ft. 234-in. crown mold. 
26 lin. ft. 134-in. bed mold. 

| pe. 2x8—8 No. !, louvre 

2 pes. 1x6—8 cl. bev. crib. louvre 
| pe. ix4—12 cir. finish, louvre 


Zz. 








1 pe. 4-0x4-0 16-mesh bronze wire, louvre 
4200 wood Iath 

4 cellar frames 10x12. 3 Its. 

4 cellar sash 10x12. 3 Its. 

| outside door frame 3-0x6-8—134 
| outside door frame 2-6x6-8—1i 34 
2 twin frames 24x24, 2 Its. 

3 single frames 26x24, 2 Its. 

| single frame 24x14, 2 Its. 

| single frame 24x20, 2 Its. 

| single frame 20x20, 2 Its. 





BED ROOM 
o'G"x 10' nw" 





Living Room 
[AF S" x 1 Oo" 











KITCHEN 
ioxnu' 


DINETTE 














2 single frames 24x22, 2 Its. 
4 windows 24x24, 2 Its., 13, top 6 Its. gla. 
3 windows 26x24, 2 Its., 13%, top 6 Its. gla. 
1 window 24x14, 2 Its., 136, top 6 Its. gla. 
1 window 24x20, 2 Its., 136, top 6 Its. gla. 
1 window 20x20, 2 Its., 136, top 6 Its. gla. 
2 windows 24x22, 2 Its., 13, top 6 Its. gla. 
1 outside door 3-0x6-8—134, 6 pan. 
1 outside door 2-6x6-8—134, 3X pan. 

1 It. gla. 


4 doors 2-6x6-8—1I%, 2 pan. 
1 door 2-4x6-8—13¢, 2 pan. 
| door 2-0x6-8—1I%,, 2 pan. 
| door 1-6x6-8—13¢, 2 pan. 
7 inside jambs 

16 sides door trim 

10 sides window trim 

2 thresholds 

200 lin. ft. 5/2 base and shoe 
100 lin. ft. picture molding 
30 lin. ft. hook strip 

4 lin. ft. pole 

1 medicine cabinet 

| set kitchen cases 

2 round 8-in. cols. 8-ft. 


HARDWARE: 


300 pounds nails 

| coal chute 

234 pounds sash weights 
3 hanks sash cord 

4 cellar sash sets 

{ cylinder lock set 

1 mortise lock 3-T 

1 mortise lock 1-T bath 
7 mortise locks 1-T 

3 ors. 4x4 butts 

7 prs. 32x32 butts 

12 sash locks 

12 sash lifts 

9 prs. cabinet hinges 
13 cabinet pulls 

9 friction catches 
Flashing 


SUBCONTRACTS: 


Painting, plumbing, heating, electrical 
and sheet metal work. 








Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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American Lumberman House Plan No. 213 








BILL OF MATERIAL 


226 cu. ft. concrete footings 
670 cu. ft. concrete walls and piers 


168 cu. ft. com. brick walls, chimney & 
fireplace 


78 cu. ft. brick walls front porch 


180 sq. ft. brick walls porch floor and 
steps 


97 sq. yds. concrete floor basement 
40 ft. 8x10 flue lining 

70 sq. yds. Byrkit lath and stucco 
560 sq. yds. plastering 

72 lin. ft. gutter 

60 lin. ft. down spout 

28 sq. ft. gal. Irom bay roof 

46 sq. ft. valley tin 

58 lin. ft. ridge roll 
1 C.1. coal door 14x28 
5 steel cellar sash 3 It. 
2 C.1. cleanout doors 

1 C.1. grate trap door 
LUMBER AND MILLWORK 
136 lin, ft. 2x8 sill 

216 lin. ft. 2x8 girders 


10x12 





LUMBER AND MILLWORK (Cont.) 


88 pes. 2x10—I6 Joist 

48 pes. 2x10—I4 Joist 

32 pes. 2x6—14 ceiling joist 

16 pes. 2x6—I6 ceiling Joist 

10 pes. 2x6—10 ceiling joist 

128 pes. 2x4—10 0.S. studs 

48 pes. 2x4—I2 0.S. studs 

72 pes. 2x4—18 rafters 

14 pes. 2x4—10 rafters 

22 pes. 2x4—Ii4 rafters 

120 lin. ft. Ix4 ribbon band 

103 pes. 2x4—9 inside studs 

60 pes. 2x4—i4 inside studs (cut) 
900 lin. ft. 2x4 plate 

2 pes. 2x10—i2 stair horses 

3 pes. 2xi0—i6 stair horses 

3 pes. 2x10—!2 stair treads (basement) 
2,100 ft. x8 shiplap 

1,000 ft. ix4 roof sheathing 

2,800 ft. ix6 T&G No. 2 sub floor 
15 squares 16-inch shingles 

8 circle rafters 2x4—10 

2,300 ft. xl V2 oak flooring 


500 lin. ft. 


LUMBER AND MILLWORK (Cont.) 
ix3 bridging 


74 lin. ft. 1x12 cornice 


60 lin. ft. 
60 lin. ft. 


1x8 cornice 
1x6 cornice 


74 lin. ft. 2-inch cove cornice 


60 lin. ft. 


1Ye-ineh cove cornice 


88 lin. ft. 1x6 cornice 

120 lin. ft. ix3 molding cornice 

10 lin. ft. cirele 1x6 cornice 

10 lin. ft. circle ix3 molding cornice 
10 lookouts 


i 
1 
1 
U 
2 


1 
i 
5 


4 
1 
1 


2 
3 
7 


set 0.S. steps, plan 

cirele head door frame 3-0x7-0 and trim 
rear door frame 2-8x7-0 and trim 

p. . J window sash frame 4-10x4-10 


bey window sash frames 2-4x4-10 
rim 
0.S. door frame 5-0x7-0 and trim 


sash frame 2-0x4-10 and trim 


twin window frames, 2 It. 24x26 
trim 
single window frames, 2 It. 24x26 
trim 


single window frame, 2 It. 20x26 
trim 


single window frame, 2 It. 28xi6 
trim 


sash frames 3-4x2-9 and trim 
1.S. door frames 2-8x6-8 and trim 
1.8. door frames 2-6x6-8 and trim 
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pr. 2x2 
reas Sur lock set 


HARDWARE 
400 Ibs. nails 


butts 


sas id locks 

pr. butterfly hinges, cupboard 
elbow catches, cupboard 
cupboard turns 

7 drawer pulis, cupboard 

: pr. 2/%2x2 butts 


urns 
4 elbow catches 





LUMBER AND MILLWORK (Cont.) 


1.S. door frame 1-4x2-0 and trim 
1.8. door frames 2-6x6-0 and trim 
circle head door 3-0x7-0 1% elevation 


1 door 2-8x7-0 134 elevation S.S. 
1 pr. doors 5-0x7-0 1% 15 It. S.S. 
3 doors 2-8x6-8 1% 2 panels 
7 doors 2-6x6-8 1% 2 panels 
3 doors 2-6x6-0 1% 2 panels 
1 door 1-4x2-0 % 1 panel 
1 sash | It. 54x53 1% plate glass 
2 sash | It. 24x53 1% div. 15 It. S.S. 
1 sash | It. 20x53 1% leaded glass 
14 windows 2 It. 24x26 1% D.S. & S.S. 
{ window 2 It. 20x26 1% D.S. & S.S. 
window 2 It. 28x16 1% D.S. & 8&.S. 
2 pr. casement sash 3-4x2-9 1% div. 4 It. 
each S.S. 
main stair 
mantel 
bookcases 
24 ft. 12-inch shelving 
24 ft. 24-inch shelving 
48 lin. ft. 1x2 cleat 
48 lin. ft. Ix4 hook strip 
68 lin. ft. wainscot cap 
500 lin. ft. base and shoe 
| kitehen cabinet 
1 medicine cabinet 
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PLUMBING AND HEATING 
2 cae complete 


2 lava’ 





| bathtub 
| hot air heating plant complete 




















Complete Blueprints, Specifications and List of Materials, $3.50 
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Amercanfiumbherman 


A Catechism On Wages and Hours Law 


(Continued from Page 27) 


promulgated in the order of the Adminis- 
trator. 


What Conduct Is Subject To These Penalties? 


Section 15 enumerates the activities ex- 
pressly prohibited and which may lead to 
criminal prosecution, civil actions for dam- 
ages, or proceedings for injunction. These 
prohibited acts are: 


(1) The transportation, offer for transpor- 
tation, shipment, delivery or sale in com- 
merce (or engaging in any of these acts 
with knowledge that such shipment or de- 
livery is intended) of any goods “in the 
production of which any employee was em- 
ployed in violation of Section 6 or Sec- 
tion 7 or of any regulation or order issued 
by the Administrator under Section 14”; 
(2) Violation of any provision of Section 
6 or 7 or provisions of any regulation or 
order issued under Section 14; 


(3) The discharge or other discrimination 
against any employee because such em- 
ployee has filed a complaint or instituted 
any proceeding under the Act or has testi- 
fied in any proceeding or served on an 
Industry Committee: 

(4) Violation of any provision of Section 
12 (employment of oppressive child labor); 
(5) Violation of any provision of Section 
11 (pertaining to investigations, inspec- 
tions and records) or the making of any 
statement, report or record filed or kept 
pursuant to these provisions, knowing 
such statement, report or record to be false 
in a material respect. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


If An Employer Is Subject to Minimum Wages 
Prescribed Under This Law and Also to 
Standards Fixed By State or Other Federal 
Law, Which Standards Control? 


Under Section 18 of the Act it is expressly 
provided that no provision shall excuse com- 
pliance with any other Federal, State or 
municipal law establishing higher minimum 
wages, a shorter maximum workweek or 
higher standards governing the employment 
of minors. Consequently any employer sub- 
ject to standards fixed under the Walsh- 
Healey Government Contracts law, higher 
than those prescribed in the Wage and Hour 
law, would not be excused from complying 
with the former in all cases where higher 
than those herein provided. 


Is Any Provision Made For Coordinating Em- 
ployment Records or Reports to Avoid Dupli- 
cation? J 
No specific provision is made but it would 

seem almost inevitable’ that some standard 

form would be needed, and while it might be 
difficult to avoid some duplication, it should 
be possible to avoid keeping of separate 
plant records for each agency of the govern- 
ment to which reports must be made un- 
der this or some other statute. Inasmuch 
as the Administrator is authorized to utilize 
the services of existing divisions in the De- 
partment of Labor, it is not unlikely that 
the form of record prescribed under the 

Walsh-Healey Act or used by the Bureau 

of Labor Statistics would serve as the guide. 


Could One Manufacturer Producing Goods for 
Sale in Interstate Commerce Violate the Act 
If Raw Materials, Parts or Ingredients Going 
Into His Own Product Were Purchased From 
Another Producer Who Was Not Subject To 
or Failed to Comply With These Minimum 
Wage, Maximum Hour and Child Labor 
Standards? 


A manufacturer may be held in violation 
of the Act for non-compliance by his sup- 
Pliers of raw materials, parts or ingredients. 
Section 15 prohibits the transporation, offer 
for transportation, shipment, delivery or 
Sale in commerce of “any goods in the pro- 
duction of which any employee was em- 
ployed” in violation of the wage and hour 
standards. Section 12 declares it unlawful 
‘to ship or deliver for shipment in commerce 
any goods produced in an establishment situ- 


ated in the United States in or about which 
within thirty days prior to the removal of 
such goods therefrom any oppressive child 
labor has been employed.” 

The term goods is defined to include “ar- 
ticles or subjects of commerce of any char- 
acter, or any part or ingredient thereof.” 

Consequently it will be seen that one man- 
ufacturer using products produced in viola- 
tion of these standards could be held in 
violation of the Act for selling, shipping or 
delivering his own product in interstate com- 
merce. If such manufacturer had actual 
knowledge that parts or ingredients used 
by him were produced in violation of the 
Act, such manufacturer would presumably 
be subject to the criminal penalties of fine 
or imprisonment under section 16 of the Act. 
If, however, the manufacturer had no knowl- 
edge of the conditions under which his raw 
materials, parts or ingredients were pro- 
duced he would still be subject to civil pro- 
ceedings for injunction to restrain his sale, 
shipment or delivery of such goods in in- 
terstate commerce. 





Pacific Coast Operations 
Again Are Active 


ABERDEEN, WASH., Sept. 3.—The Bay City 
Lumber Co. here, which has been idle for 
several months, resumed operations in all de- 
partments Sept. 1. It has received one order 
from the Lawrence-Phillips Steamship & Lum- 
ber Co. of California, which in itself will be 
sufficient to keep the mill operating at least 
90 days. After that market condition will 
govern continued operation. Lawrence-Phil- 
lips freight will carry all of the lumber pro- 
duced by Bay City under the large order to 
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California. Bay City is the fourth Grays Har- 
bor firm to resume production of lumber within 
the last few weeks. The other three are An- 
derson-Middleton and Wilson Brothers in Aber- 
deen and the Polson Mill Co. in Hoquiam. 


CENTRALIA, WasH., Sept. 3.—The Eastern 
Railway & Lumber Co.’s eastern mill here 
has resumed operations on a_ five-day-a-week 
schedule after a five-month shutdown. Walter 
H. Copping, vice president and mill superin- 
tendent, said that the mill would begin opera- 
tions on hemlock logs now on hand. The com- 
pany’s western mill resumed cutting several 
weeks ago and likewise is operating on a five- 
day schedule. 


RAYMOND, WaAsH., Sept. 3.—Willapa Har- 
bor forest industries are operating nearly 100 
percent again this week, with every mill run- 
ning for the first time in nearly a year. Woods 
operations were resumed by many of the camps 
of the Willapa Harbor Lumber Mills when 
recent rains reduced forest fire hazards. The 
company’s three mills here and in South Bend 
started cutting as soon as logs were available. 
The Hart mill here is operating, as is also the 
Raymond Lumber Co.’s South Bend mill, which 
started up this week after a shutdown of nearly 
a_year. All Willapa Harbor shingle mills are 
working, with some using two shifts. The de- 
mand for shingles continues to be brisk. 





THE BICYCLE, properly used, is useful, health- 
ful and enjoyable, but the growing list of bicycle 
accidents is a matter for serious consideration. 
The National Safety Council has compiled a 
booklet of safety rules for the bicycle rider, 
called “Sammy Sprocket Says,” which can be 
purchased in quantity lots at small cost, for dis- 
tribution among workmen or others using the 
bicycle for going to and from work or for recre- 
ation. 





Bradley-Miller Frames 
of Fine Design and 
Lasting Service 


Made of Genuine White Pine, manufactured with scrupulous 
care, these Bradley-Miller superfine Frames keep their quality 


through a lifetime of satisfactory service. 
wear-resisting, their freedom from warping, swelling and split- 
ting make them the favorites of careful builders. We also make. 
Ponderosa Pine Frames of same manufacture and grade as the 


Genuine White Pine. Write today. 


UB GR se Acar ee 


Mixed Car 
Shipments 
of Frames 


and 
High- 
Quality 
Box Shooks 


Weather-tight and 























STARTING MILL AT TUNNELTON, W. VA. 


We have started a mill at Tunnelton, W. Va. and have there 7 to 
10 million feet of as fine White Oak, Red Oak, Poplar and other 


hardwoods as ever grew in W. Va. 
750 M of Oak and Chestnut cut a year ago. 
send you a list of this stock and to receive your inquiries. 


ODESSA , NY. 


We also have at this point 
We shall be glad to 








ATTRACTIVE SPECIAL ITEMS AT SPECIAL PRICES 





One large car 4/4 Com. & Sel. Red Oak, 10” & longer, 6” & 


wider; one large car 4/4 Com. & Sel. 
& longer, both high grade stock. 
15 M ft. 12/4 FAS Hard Maple; 30 


Red Oak, 8” & wdr., 


30 M ft. 8/4 FAS Hard ee 


Hard Maple; 4 carloads 4/4 S. W 
Cc 


Basswood; 100 M 


° estn 
5/4 L. R. 


om. & 5 Basswood. 
Keep in mind we have a nice stock of Cayuta Brand flooring in 


Oak, Beech, Birch and Maple. 
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Sectional Quality Home Sells at $25 a Month 


SeatrLe, Wasu., Sept. 3.—Much effort, 
time, and thought have been given to the idea 
of the ready made or factory built home. Many 
different types of prefabricated or ready cut 
houses have been put on the market, but up 
to date only small inroad has been made in 
the general housebuilding field, and the conven- 
tional type of construction remains the standard 
for nearly all house building the country over. 

Seattle citizens showed much interest when 
last week half a house was hauled up on a 
truck and deposited on University Street in 
the downtown business district. Several hours 
later a truck deposited the remaining half of 
this 4-room Cape Cod cottage, and the two 
halves were quickly joined together, ‘producing 
a completely finished structure with all the 
plumbing, lighting fixtures, hea ating plant, range 
and electric refrigerator already installed. 
Then to show that the house was not neces- 
sarily limited to four rooms, the following day 
another bedroom was hauled up and joined on 
to the rest of the building. 

It may be that this is the answer to that 
type of home long wished for, where the pur- 
chaser may walk into the factory, pick out the 
home he wants, have it delivered to his lot the 
following day, and move in the next—with 
everything complete and fully equipped. 

This is the Stoddard Quintec home which has 
been designed by George Wellington Stoddard, 
A. I. A., nationally known Seattle architect 
who has designed many of Seattle’s most beau- 
ful homes. It was developed by J. Donald 
Fuller, woodworking engineer for the General 
Housing Corp., of Seattle. 

The manufacturers list what they term 
“fourteen points of luxury value” as follows: 

1. Use-Unit design, by a nationally known 
architect. 

2. Woodweld fabrication, 
hurricane resistant. : 

3. Fully air-conditioned automatic heat- 
ing. 

at Two-inch vapor-sealed insulation. 

5. Hard-surface interior walls, crack- 
proof finish. 

6. Best kiln-dried lumber. 

7. Copper tubing, for lifelong service. 


earthquake and 


Heralded as the greatest boon since the ad- 
vent of the telephone, Voycall, instant com- 
munication service, is rapidly gaining favor 
with all types of business. Voycall is simple 
in that it consists of a central control panel 
and combination speaking and receiving set 
which has the appearance of a midget radio. 
From this one operating panel it is possible to 
talk to and hear from every department through 
a system of suspended or attached speakers. 





8. Engineered electrical system. 


9. Precision-built doors, windows and 
cabinet work. 
10. Inbuilt sliding screens, with  inter- 


changeable storm windows. 

11. Paint application under controlled con- 
ditions: 

12. Convenience—equipped closets, 
ing “The Closet for ‘the Forgotten Man. 

13. Pressed hardwood floors and fortified 
linoleum. 

14. And—fully equipped—for immediate 
use— with electric range — refrigerator — 
water heater—installed laundry tray—. 


includ- 


>” 


Although this is a small house, it is of 
especially high quality throughout—construc- 
tion, engineering and designing—and is equipped 
with all the most modern conveniences. This 
small house is sold for $25 a month, including 
taxes and insurance. There are two addable 
room units, one a dining room and the other 
a bedroom, priced at $425 and $450, respectively. 

The floor plan of the original Model C, 
which is the 4-room cottage in two sections, 
consists of living room, bedroom, kitchen, 


multiple use room and bathroom. 





Two upper views are from front, that to left showing one-half of sectional house. 


Lower two views are 


from the rear 


Simple Call System Provides Instant Contact 


The speakers carry the voice loud enough to 
be heard in a large factory department and are 
so sensitive that the worker may answer the 
main office without moving from his work to 
the speaker. 

Voycall lightning communication, Central 
Voycall Co., 112 Eleventh St., Des Moines, 
Iowa, is a favorite among lumber and building 
material dealers, sash and door manufacturers 
and other branches of the industry. From all 
reports, those who were 
| the least bit afraid that 
the “apparatus” would- 
n’t do as much as it 
was supposed to were 
among the first to in- 
_sist that the system be 
left in their offices and 
plants after they were 
given a demonstration. 

Typical comments 
from users of the Voy- 
call system from Maine 
to California are simi- 
lar to the following: 





_ Left — Central Voycall 
control in the office of 
White Bros. (Inc.) Oak- 
land, Calif. At the right | 
— Voycall (shown in = 
circle) facilitates filling @ 
orders and checking stock 


“Voycall has been in operation at the Pacific 
Mutual Door Co., Chicago, since February of 
this year at our new office and warehouse. We 
have the control in our main office and. speakers 
in the carpenter shop, shipping room and load- 
ing platform, as well as two in the panel aisles. 
The system is in constant use and we are 
enthusiastic about its time saving features. 

“The system installed early in 1937 has be- 
come indispensable at the plant of the Thomp- 
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son Lumber Co., Minneapolis. We operate the 
Voycall from our city desk and have speakers 
centrally located in both our yard and millwork 
plant. We could easily write a book about 
its many uses and how much we like it. In- 
stalled over a year and no service necessary.” 

“Of the many uses of Voycall at the Rock 
Island Lumber Co., Rock Island, IIl., one is as 
an alternate with an intra-yard telephone line 
from the office to the mill, one and a half blocks 
apart. The Voycall does not afford the privacy 
of a telephone system yet it is better than a 
telephone service for our purpose. It is pos- 
sible, through switches on the central control, 
to amplify the speaker’s voice instead of hav- 
ing him raise his voice and disturb everyone 
in the office. We feel that the initial cost of 
installation has been repaid many times over 
through added efficiency, conserving the time 
and energy of employees in rendering better 
service to the public.” 





Texas Concern Buys More 


Timber 


Conrogz, TEx., Sept. 5.—The recent acquisi- 
tion by the Conroe Lumber Corp. of 20,000,000 
feet of timber, added to that already owned by 
it, has given that operation here a considerably 
longer lease of life. The company also is 
negotiating for another tract of more than 
100,000,000 feet of virgin timber, all of which 
is good news to this community which receives 
the benefit of a payroll for this industry alone 
of approximately a half million dollars a year. 

The Conroe Lumber Corp. is one of the five 
mills of the Angelina County Lumber Co., 
whose products are sold through the office of 
that company at Keltys, Tex. 





Organize New Research 
Corporation 


Mapison, Wis., Sept. 5—A new commer- 
cial enterprise, to be known as the Research 
Products Corp., has been incorporated under 
Wisconsin laws by former members of the C. 
F. Burgess Laboratories (Inc.), here. The new 
corporation plans to specialize in research: ap- 
plied to manufacturing activities, and will con- 
duct research in the field of building materials, 
in addition to manufacturing chemical products 
used in conditioning water, and developing en- 
tirely new types of fibre products. Howard 
F, Weiss, well known to the lumber indus- 
try, is president. 

The new corporation, which continues re- 
search in the building materials, includes some 
of the members of the parent company who 
created “Nu-Wood” and “Balsam-Wool” which 
are sold throughout the United States. 





Western Lumbermen See Hope- 


ful Signs Ahead 


PorTLAND, ORrE., Sept. 3—New financing by 
railroads and increased carloadings with re- 
sultant better returns to the carriers are looked 
to hopefully by lumbermen in this district to 
— a probable upturn in buying from the 
ines. 

Ordinarily, railroad orders represent upwards 
of 20 percent of total new business in this area 
but at present they constitute only about 1 
percent. It is therefore apparent that, should 
the carriers resume buying, the industry will 
feel a very marked impetus in business. It is 
known here, as a result of a carefully con- 
ducted survey, that there is an enormous pent 
up demand for lumber items from railroads, a 
demand that has accumulated through the ex- 
tensive period in which the lines have bought 
Virtually nothing. 

At this writing the industry looks hopefully 
to the forthcoming British-American trade 
agreement. It is reliably reported here that 
Pacific Northwest lumber “unquestionably” will 
gain sOme concessions and will not be left en- 
tirely out on a limb as in the past. Partial 
restoration of the United Kingdom market to 
manufacturers on this side of the Canadian 
border is visioned as most probable and in such 
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news as has been received here the industry 
finds some reason for encouragement. 

Also on the optimistic side of the ledger, the 
labor situation in this territory is the best in 
four years. Operations here are peaceful and 
employer and employee appear closer together. 
Jurisdictional disputes are much less acute, in 
fact they have almost entirely disappeared. 
Furthermore, waterfront peace appears due to 
continue this fall. Relations at the moment 
indicate continuance of satisfactory operations. 


A Redwood Booklet for Dealers 


San Francisco, CAuir., Sept. 3.—Through 
an advertisement to appear in the Sept. 26 issue 
of the pictorial magazine Life, when that pub- 
lication will feature 20 pages of illustrations 
of American homes in various income brackets, 
the California Redwood Association takes ad- 
vantage of a real opportunity to reach the 
readers of this widely read periodical at a time 
when they will be especially home conscious. 

The ad will directly tie-in the redwood lum- 
ber industry with current exterior fashions in 
home construction as will be brought out in 
the magazine and will offer without charge a 
beautifully illustrated 28-page booklet titled 
“Styling Your Home—40 Exteriors in the 
Redwood Mode.” 

The booklet was designed for use of retail 
lumber salesmen. Its illustrations cover a wide 
geographical range of home types and its text 
tells how to get the particular styles of homes 
by using the appropriate siding. For example, 
at one point it is stated that “for an effect like 
this use Redwood pattern number 528, applied 
vertically.” 

On the inside back page are listed sales of- 
fices from which the names of reputable red- 
wood lumber dealers may be obtained. 

Copies of the booklet may be obtained with- 
out charge from the California Redwood Asso- 
— 405 Montgomery Street, San Francisco, 

alif. 


What Kind of Wood Is Charlie 
Made Of? 


There is no more popular character in radio 
today than Charlie McCarthy, the stooge of 
Edgar Bergen. Charlie and his sponsor re- 
cently have journeyed from Hollywood to Chi- 
cago in order that Charlie might be awarded 
an honorary degree by Northwestern Univer- 
sity, which is Bergen’s alma mater. It has re- 
mained, however, for the editor of the Brooks- 
Scanlon News, the snappy little house organ 
of the Brooks-Scanlon Corp., Foley, Fla., to 
start an inquiry as to the kind of wood of 
which this noted radio star is made. In the 
August issue of Brooks Scanlon News, the edi- 
tor announces a big prize contest. He says: “Of 
course everybody knows that Charlie McCarthy 
is made of wood, but we have often wondered 
just what kind of wood he is made of. So the 
editor of the News is starting a little contest 
right now to find out.” 

Rules of the contest then are given as follows: 


Here’s all you do. Start with the sentence: 
“T think Charlie McCarthy is made of” .... 
And then complete it something like this: 
“T think Charlie McCarthy is made of oak 
because he floors ’em.” Or, “I think Charlie 
McCarthy is made of cherry because he al- 
ways comes on a Sundae.” 

Simple? Of course it is. But remember 
two things. One: Your sentence must be lim- 
ited to 20 words. Two: Fact has no place in 
this contest. The prize of $5 cash will be 
awarded the person sending in the cleverest 
and most intriguing sentence. 

Contest closes Oct. 1. So get busy today 
and win the five bucks. The Editor of the 
News will be the judge and his opinion will 
be final. 

And remember you don’t need to send in 
any bag tops from a Chase & Sanborn pack- 
age. If you want to send anything along with 
your entry make it a pound of coffee. We can 
use it! * 

By the way, to help you here are a few 
woods to practice on: pine, cypress, syca- 
more, maple, beech, gum, poplar, walnut, 
willow, elm, hickory, magnolia, persimmon, 
pecan, sugar pine, fir, locust, mahogany, mul- 
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berry, ash, elder, butternut and chestnut. 
Mail all entries to: Editor, Brooks-Scanlon 
News, Foley, Florida. 


Here’s a fine chance for lumber dealers 
throughout the country to get in on what prob- 
ably will prove to be the most interesting con- 
test of the kind ever held. We have an idea 
the editor of Brooks-Scanlon News, through 
this contest, is going to find out that among 
the lumber dealers of the country are men 
with some mighty clever ideas. 








LUMBER 
YARDS 


NEED O YCALL 


Brings every department to 
your desk—INSTANTLY! 


SOON PAYS FOR ITSELF 


With this wonderful two-way address and communi- 
cation system, you can talk to any and all depart- 
ments. Workers can answer from where they are, 
without stopping work. No delay. No _ time-loss. 
Speeds up your business. “In any lumber yard it’s 
worth ten times its cost” writes H. W. Wilbur, of 
Wilbur Lumber Co., West Allis, Wis. “Its cost has 
been repaid many times” writes H. J. Risley, Rock 
Island Lumber Co., Rock Island, Ill. Today, write 
us for the facts about Voycall. 


CENTRAL VOYCALL CO., Inc. 


112 Eleventh St. DES MOINES, IOWA 
Chicago Office, 332 So. Michigan Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Sell MATTSON 
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The farmer has his big corn crop. And now he needs 
these MATTSON Portable Cribs to store the corn and 
keep it safe. Lumber Dealers: Here's a great profit- 
earning line to sell. Get into this business now. 
Learn about Mattson Cribs, Silos, Snow Fence, Yard 
and Ornamental Fence. Made of stiff, sturdy pickets, 
securely woven between heavy wire cables. 

WRITE RIGHT NOW FOR DESCRIPTIVE LITERATURE, 

prices and full information. 


Mattson Wire & Mfg. Co., Joliet, ill. 


Branches throughout the corn belt. 


TIMBER ESTIMATORS © 
J JAMES W. SEWALL SW 


Consulting Forester 


JAMES W. SEWALL 
Old Town, Maine 
Established 


PHILLIPS & BENNER 
Ruttan Block 
Port Arthur, Ontario 
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NATIONAL PRODUCTION, SHIPMENTS and ORDERS 
Wasurncron, D. C., Sept. 6—Following is the National Lumber Manufacturers’ Association’s report for two weeks ended August 27, for 34 weeks 
ended that date, covering mills whose statistics for both 1938 and 1937are available, and percentage comparison with statistics of identical mills 
for the corresponding period of 1937: 
Av. N Production Percent Shipments Percent Orders Percent 
TWO WEEKS: Mills 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 1938 of 1937 
Softwoods: 2 
i Ce on cccdeeeeee nee meseea end eqawees 127 64,458,000 95 68,194,000 98 61,948,000 93 
Pn cc tvenwen eel edee ee ee ewend eOeNes 143 184,908,000 91 178,400,000 93 161,362,000 83 
Pe Ce: cick eee nce eens ientemneeten’ 120 165,715,000 ss 147,570,000 100 130,987,000 92 
CE PEON . isc cwees cbceccceesoeses 13 14,825,000 73 13,687,000 79 14,312,000 112 
ny SOE i. cccceceseeceeacceeeSeses 10 5,731,000 87 4,841,000 81 4,392,000 85 
/ 8 EE aR ep tae eee 10 7,768,000 60 3,865,000 79 3,669,000 83 
FREE OC 17 4,296,000 95 2,153,000 63 2,296,000 70 
Pe cc etececéewesecboeneeweraba 440 447,701,000 s9 418,710,000 95 378,966,000 88 
Hardwoods: 
Se Pe «ct ccceeeensoneseneewes +79 12,183,000 * 12,534,000 * 10,459,000 * 
FORGED DEOMUIOOE scccccccdveeseceseeeses 17 1,368,000 27 2,761,000 63 2,174,000 54 
ROORs TOG WOGES ccccccccccccceceoseqsesed 96 13,551,000 15,295,000 12,633,000 
2chs cawt énee wee deees eednenes 519 461,252,000 434,005,000 391,599,000 
CG POOGTO ceccicveeccocccceseecccovceces 65 19,444,000 138 18,235,000 121 15,649,000 117 
THIRTY-FOUR WEEKS: 
Softwoods: 
Pe: (cc cngesd deadbe (kadar eae een ewe 134 1,032,433,000 82 1,085,465,000 90 1,093,515,000 95 
Y Renee 5 Se es ee 143 2,517,071,000 69 2,716,852,000 71 2,769,567,000 80 
sn ao gaatehee ran eaekedens ee ad 122 1,783,669,000 72 2,012,512,000 79 2,084,735,000 86 
Sn... cccccewsrsebeeeeges aes 13 206,390,000 65 227,390,000 71 230,192,000 q7 
eC cans cuba d oes ese teke oe emee 9 79,048,000 77 72,574,000 74 61,249,000 69 
Sie ae oe eure beled ed wales 60 Gre ae 10 76,013,000 71 61,820,000 63 59,814,000 67 
ccc ce Cbeweeabdeassea oawe 18 55,254,000 56 40,677,000 59 44,660,000 70 
EE eC ee ee ae 449 5,749,878,000 “72 6,217,290,000 76 6,343,732,000 84 
Hardwoods: 
Southern Hardwoods ...:..cccccccccccesccce 782 165,091,000 * 177,219,000 ° 183,786,000 * 
Northern BHArd woods ...cccccccccccesccccece 18 87,288,000 82 45,506,000 47 43,202,000 51 
Total Hardwoods ..............ssceceeeess 100 252,379,000 > ~~ 222,725,000 nee 226,988,000 
Total Lumber Jottne dene chdedn s4+eenenecaee 531 6,002,257,000 6,440,015,000 6,570,720,000 
Ce PE 6 Sie nue Ges Sr eedees caedeedanres 65 222,928,000 90 228,083,000 93 264,639,000 132 


tUnits of production. 


*No report for last year. 





West Coast Review 


[Special radiogram to AmeRIcCAN LUMBERMAN] 


SEATTLE, WasH., Sept. 7.— The 151 West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association mills, giving 
production, shipments and orders during the two 
weeks ended Sept. 3, reported: 

Production 193,323,000 
Shipments 190,084,000 1.68% under production 
Orders 160,845,000 16.80% under production 


A group of 143 mills, whose production re- 
ports for 1938 to date are complete, reported 
as follows: 


Average weekly cut for thirty-five weeks: 
EE eh Mevind oc adbetevian aeeweees 106,989,000 
Deh sets ad dae ibaa ee ae eee aaa 74,645,000 

Average cut for two weeks ended 
BO ove gcpdiacubeceuceuceneuas 94,776,000 





complete for 1937 and 1938 to date, reported 
as follows: 
Aver. for 2 
wks. ended Aver. for 35 wks. ended 
Sept. 3, Sept. 3, Sept. 4, 
1938 1938 1937 
Production 94,776,000 74,645,000 106,989,000 
Shipments 92,986,000 80,314,000 112,104,000 
Orders 78,320,000 81,286,000 101,277,000 





Western Pine Summary 


PorTLAND, Ore., Sept. 3—The Western Pine 
Association reports as follows on operation of 
identical Inland Empire and California mills 
during the two weeks ended Aug. 27: 


Report of an average of 120 mills: 
Total for 2 Weeks Ended 


Southern Pine Statistics 


[Special telegram to AMERICAN LUMBERMAN] 


New Orteans, La., Sept. 7.—Following is a 
summary of reports from southern pine mills 
for two weeks ended Sept. 3: 


Average weekly number of mills, 128; 


Units,+ 103 
Total for 
Two Weeks 
Three-year average production*... 63,257,000 
MOC DHORRGEIOD 2. ccscccccenende 62,929,000 
I on cca 4 ais wie"e 63 ord 5 0 age aid 66,444,000 
a rere ery ae 61,484,000 


Number of mills, 123; Units,¢ 99 


On Sept. 3, 1938 
eee ‘61,970,000 
RP EEE “o.i ccc dco wee lactones 434,647,000 


*October, 1934, to October, 1937. 





A group of 151 mills, whose production for Aug. 27, 1938 Aug. 28,1937 tUnit is 308,000 feet of “3-year average” 
the two weeks ended Sept. 3 was 193,323,000 Evoduetion had ute 165,715,000 187,879,000 production. 
; ict fi ; : CO ee 147, ’ 147,835, 
feet, reported distribution as iu Orders received.. 130,987,000 142°860,000 
Shipments Orders Orders Report of an average of 118 mills: e e e 
Rail ...... 77,364,000 66,902,000 84,876,000 Aug. 27,1938 Aug. 28,1937 Establishes Redwood Distribu- 
Domestic Unfilled orders... 194,759,000 202,319,000 4 
cargo... 82,146,000 64,758,000 180,410,000 Gross stocks ....1,614,274,000 — 1,608,208,000 tion Depot 
Export 9,171,000 7,782,000 34,344,000 shanabie ie neni dbennnas wate 
Local 21,403,000 SESGGOP eee Kebes one eentiage BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 1.— The Hammond 
190,084,000 160,845,000 299,630,000 , — Clee Lasher Ce. (ise.), of San Francisco, Cat. 
oe Production ...... 1,749,596,000 2,439,146,000 ‘a8 established here a depot tor the distribution 
A group of 143 identical mills, whose re- chieasonte PeNictet 1,984,186,000 2'511.365.000 Of redwood lumber in one of the buildings of 
ports of production, shipments and orders are Orders .......... 2,052,581,000 2,385,566,000 John H. Geis & Co. (Inc.), at Brooklyn, a 


suburb, across the Patapsco River, where a full 
assortment of grades and sizes will be accumu- 
lated, and from where operations may be ex- 
panded to cover Pennsylvania, Delaware. New 
Jersey, New York and even into New England. 
The local representative is J. F. Holmes, who 
lives in Roland Park. Business was started 





Relation of Unfilled Orders to Stocks 


WasHIncToNn, D. C., Sept. 3—Following is statement for eight groups of identical mills and 
two groups of hardwood flooring plants of unfilled orders and gross stock footage on Aug. 27: 





No. of Unfilled Orders Gross Stocks ; 
Softwoods— Mills 1938 1937 1938 1937 ——— the — Dy sy ager yc se fact —- 
Southern Pine ..... ere: Paaiatal 117 62,761,000 67,770,000 484,464,000 479,195,000 + the depot is located on the road leading to the 
West Coast ........... vison 143 309,158,000 407,039,000 — 869:344,000 978,827,000 Weyerhaeuser depot, at Curtis Bay, is counted 
Western, Pine .. meus ssceceess seee 7 eg ity te wry ay heed Loop eepeee upon to attract trade, since it will be convenient 
alifornia Redwood.............. ,878, 998, ,866, , 778,000 i 
Southern Cypress ............... 10 5,085,000 761,000 201,631,000 173'2711000 fF Passing trucks to stop at the new depot to 
Northern Pine .............000 10 5,990,000 5,173,000 175,000,000 150,572,000 Pick up redwood lumber and millwork items. 
Northern Hemlock® ............. 12 7,797,000 3,301,000 115,577,000 101,740,000 The point is also made that it will be to the in- 
“ae terest of buyers to purchase in straight carlots 
Eo: Softwoods............. 423 614,428,000 736,211,000 3,748,156,000 3,772,591,000 £. unloading direct from the cars or for stop- “i 
- . - ‘ over shipments. A number of classifications are 
Northern Hardwoods* ........... 16 10,705,000 12,776,000 147,894,000 $4,506,000 cslenell te the anmimaneneent as te leds wilh 
Flooring— others to he added. The list put out is declared 
GEM POGGTIRS 6c c's ccccccvicescovs 65 59,371,000 31,401,000 81,032,000 70,787,000 





to name prices that should appeal to users of 


*Unfilled orders reported by 12 and 16 mills respectively; stocks by 17 mills. redwoods. 
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Pacific Mutual Door Co. 
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ANNOUNCINGS nay 


Another New aaa et 


Making a Total of 


6 Warehouses 


AT STRATEGIC POINTS 


Dealers in every section have welcomed the Nation-wide 
Service of Pacific Mutual Door Company. They know 
the advantages of ordering from an organization that 
can meet their emergency needs so easily and com- 
pletely. Therefore, in keeping with our policy of con- 
stantly improving PAMUDO Service, we are pleased to 
announce the establishment of our new warehouse at 


Newark. 


From any one of our six warehouses, conveniently 
located at trade centers in the above cities, you now 
can obtain any selections of the famous Pamudo Prod- 
ucts—Plywood, Doors, Frames, Mouldings, Sash, Glass 
and Wallboards. (Except Los Angeles—Plywood only.) 
Fast Truck deliveries throughout the large areas sur- 
rounding these Branch Warehouses assure you prac- 


KANSAS ©. 










q : “7 
(iy i UT; uu ally | 


Newark, N. J. 
Fast Truck Service 


Also Carloads or Mixed Carloads 
Direct from the Factory 


tically over-night service on your Plywood and Millwork 
needs. This is in addition to our regular Pamudo 
Straight Car and Mixed Car Services. 


This quick delivery of stock in the quantities you need 
keeps your millwork investment down and keeps your 


profits UP. 


This business, started in 1912 as an associate manu- 
facturer and national distributor, has been built to its 
present greatness by strict adherence to a policy of 
supplying dealers with top quality products, helpful 
service and honest, dependable value. This policy will 
always be maintained. 


We want you to know about the superiority of Pamudo 
Products and the extra value of Pamudo Service. Write, 
*phone or wire our nearest Branch Warehouse. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOOR CO. 


General Offices: TACOMA, WASHINGTON 


A National Organization 
BRANCH WAREHOUSES 


BROOKLYN - NEWARK . CHICAGO - 


KANSAS CITY . 


ST. PAUL - 


DOORS - PLYWOOD - FRAMES + MOULDINGS + SASH &GLASS °* WALL BOARD 





LOS ANGELES 
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We do not make the Most 
Oak Flooring, but we Do 
sas the BEST 


a 
DIXi! x RANE =) 
i : f ' INIE 
ey 
BRAND” 


OAK FLOORING 
BUSINESS-BUILDER FOR DEALERS 


Dealers in all parts of the country are winning 
profitable trade on famous “DIXIE BRAND” 
OAK FLOORING. Its uniformity of . uality and tex- 
ture, its poguly of color and grain, have made it a 





favorite of dealers, builders and home-owners. Made 
of selected Arkansas Oak, it is brought to —— 
e pro 


by up-to-the-minute manufacturing. ou'll 
to sell “DIXIE B. Oak Flooring. Back it with 
your strongest guarantee. Learm about its extra 
quality and the service we give. FOR FREE 
SAMP . PRICES AND INFORMATION TODAY. 


W. R. WRAPE STAVE CO., INC. 
Office, Plant, 2200 E. 7th St, LITTLE ROCK ARK. 


RUSSELL G PUGH 
LUMBER CO. 


Mill and Sales Office 


SPRINGSTON, IDAHO 


Idaho White Pine 
Ponderosa Pine 
Fir, Larch, Cedar 




















Ask Your Wholesaler 
for “ALGER” BRAND 
LONG LEAF SHED & YARD STOCK 
MOULDINGS, LATH, SHINGLES. 


The Alger-Sullivan Lumber Co. 


CENTURY, FLORIDA 














FROM THE BARN DOOR HANGER 
TO THE TINY CABINET HINGE 


Every item of Stanley Hardware is built and 
priced for the satisfaction of you and your 
customers, and advertised so it will sell easily 
and profitably. Catalog No. 61 describes the 
line. The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn. 


HARDWARE FOR CAREFREE DOORS 


HOTEL BENSON 


PORTLAND 
OREGON’S 


Distinctive Hotel 








Centrally lo- 
cated. Air condi- 
tioned dining 
rooms. Unexcelled 
cuisine. 


All rooms with 
bath. Reasonable 
rates. 


R. K. KELLER 
and W. E. BOYD, 


Managing Directors 


ROSS FINNEGAN, 
Manager 
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Northern Hemlock-Hardwood Quarterly 


(Centinued from page 40) 
duced under the requirements of the Act. 


12. If I sell all of my lumber to a retailer or 
a factory operating in my State, am I under 
the Act? 

If all of your product is from raw mate- 
rial produced within your State and sold 
and used by a consumer or factory operating 
in the State and does not go in interstate 
commerce, then your operation would not be 
under the Act. But you cannot segregate a 
part of your product for State use and a 
part for interstate commerce. If you are 
partly in interstate commerce your entire 
product and the labor connected with it will 
be under the law. 


13. What about lumber that I have on hand 
made before Oct. 24? Can I ship it interstate 
commerce? 


Lumber which was produced before the 
Act becomes effective on October 24th can be 
shipped in interstate commerce provided the 
labor which is applied to it from that time 
on is handled under the requirements of 
the law. 


14. Is a store operated by a lumber company 
subject to the Act? 


Retail stores would not be under the Act. 


15. Are we prevented from making any re- 
ductions in wages of employees receiving more 
than. the minimum if that should seem neces- 
sary at any time? 


Section 18 states that nothing in the Act 
shall justify any employer in reducing a 
wage paid by him which is in excess of the 
minimum or in increasing hours of employ- 
ment which may be shorter that the maxi- 
mum hours developed by the Act. This means 
that the law cannot be cited as a justifica- 
tion. It does not mean that the Wage and 
Hour Act forbids such adjustments. There 
is no penalty in this Act for such adjust- 
ments. 


16. When men are working in the woods dis- 
tant from camp, when do we begin counting 
their hours of employment? 


The Wisconsin Industrial Commission has 
ruled that man’s time begins when he is on 
the job and it would logically follow that 
the time of woods workers would begin 
when they reach the work. Wisconsin coun- 
ties have transported men long distances 
before they began counting hours under any 
laws which govern in Wisconsin. 


17. How do we handle lost time during tem- 
porary breakdowns where men are idle for sev- 
eral hours? 


Handling of lost time will probably be 
controlled by rulings of the Administrator, 
depending in large part upon what has been 
the custom and perhaps what has been de- 
veloped in labor agreements. 

Where there is no question of negligence 
on the part of the company it does not ap- 
pear that this law in itself covers such time. 


18. If a logging contractor buys the timber 
on a farm and then hires and pays employees 
of the farmer, is this farm labor or industrial 
labor? 


This would be industrial labor subject to 
the Act. Subterfuges will not be permitted. 


19. If piece workers have bad weather one 
week, can they work a little longer another 
week to make up their earning deficiency? 

The Secretary of Labor in handling the 
Walsh-Healy Act does not permit piece work- 
ers to make up time one week which has been 
lost in another but holds to a rigid applica- 
tion of the law. If piece workers do work 
overtime and a complaint is filed, there is 
the possibility that their evidence that they 
had been told to do so would be accepted 
and that the firm should be made to pay 
them time and one-half. It is the obliga- 
tion of the operator to see that piece work- 
ers do not work over time even though they 
are under contract not to do so. The fact 
that they earn the equivalent of time and 
one-half over time as based on the minimum 
wage is not in point because the minimum 
wage is not involved. The question is their 
hourly earning capacity as developed by their 
piece worker contract. It may be that a con- 
tract can be so drawn as to provide against 
overtime activity by piece workers and to 
provide for notice and reports to employer 


of the time the piece worker will be or is 
active so that the employer can be protected 
if the man secretly works longer in the 
woods entirely without the employer’s 
knowledge. But the employer cannot be 
protected if he in fact knows that the law 
is not being followed. Where piece work- 
ers are independent contractors not subject 
to any supervision, the contracting company 
would not be responsible for overtime wages, 
but would have a responsibility if their prod- 
uct goes into the company production, he- 
cause all goods handled in interstate com- 
merce must have been produced under the 
provisions of the Act. 


20. What is the penalty if a manufacturer 
violates the Act? 


A fine of not more than $10,000 or im- 
prisonment for not more than six months or 
both, but there will be no imprisonment for 
the first offense. He is subject to suit by 
employees if they have not received mini- 
mum wages or overtime as provided by law, 
not only for the amount of the unpaid mini- 
mum wages and overtime, but in addition 
an equal amount as liquidating damages. 
There are also the business penalties which 
naturally follow where the use of a product 
is limited and cannot move in interstate 
commerce. 


Resolutions of condolence were passed on 
the deaths of George E. Foster, A. C. Riet- 
brock and Harry H. Heineman. 

John W. McClure, secretary National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, was introduced and 
brought ‘greetings from that organization and a 
cordial invitation for all to attend its coming 
annual in Chicago on Sept. 22-23. 





European Timber Exports for 


; June 


BrussELs, Betgium, Sept. 1.—From_ the 
statistical publications and the “International 
Timber Trade Reports” published in connection 
with them by the Comite International du Bois, 
of Brussels, it appears that there was a certain 
revival in the timber market at the end of July 
and the beginning of August. This is best evi- 
denced by the fact that “Exportles” placed con- 
siderable quantities of timber in Great Britain 
and in the Netherlands during the first week 
of August, while the auctions of Russian tim- 
ber held in Belgium also met with success. The 
Scandinavian countries have also sold rather 
more timber during the last few weeks owing 
to the fact that the stocks of the importers 
no longer suffice to meet current requirements. 
Importers have not yet departed from their 
conservative attitude. The exports of sawn 
softwood including boxboards of the individual 
countries were as follows: 


Country of Origin Cubic Metres Standards 





Srey 20,566 4,402 
IE tno wdwee0cmalere 329,624 70,558 
|” eee ae 502,768 107,613 
> 2 Seo 297,985 63,781 
ED. Giis' 6:06 Ge wel ue 14,128 3,024 
OE a ee ne 64,656 13,839 
IID 9s. dictate i009 are 23,533 5,03 
NR eC rrr 81,980 17,547 
Czechoslovakia ....... 29,905 6,401 
Austria (Germany) .... 104,714 22,413 
WOE 60 040.6000 06 53,237 11,395 
Pr re 92,823 19,868 

BOG sciscense praca acti 1,615.919 345,873 


Cubic meter equals 424 board feet, and 
standard equals 1,980 board feet. 


The Comite International du Bois (C. I. B.) 
announces that its publications, in particular 
the statistical monthly hitherto appearing un- 
der the title, “European Timber Exports” and 
the “International Review on Timber Utiliza- 
tion,” will be considerably revised and im- 
proved in form and contents. 

The first-named journal will henceforth be 
published under the title “C.I.B. Monthly 
Bulletin,” and according to information re- 
ceived, the first revised issue of this invaluable 
service for the timber trade is to be awaited 
with the greatest interest. 
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September 10, 1988 


Floor Machinery Company 
Adds Shift to Meet Demand 


Mrs. H. P. Ehle, formerly Mrs. Gladys A. 
Schlueter, who is president of the Lincoln- 
Schlueter Floor Machinery Co., Chicago, man- 
ufacturer of floor cleaning and _ surfacing 
equipment, announces that the “Sales Mean 
Jobs” campaign recently inaugurated by the 
company has resulted in increased sales to the 
point that it has been necessary to expand 
production through the addition of a night 
shift. 

“The sales of our new Auto-Scrubber, a 
self-propelled, automatic scrubbing and water 





be 





Mrs. H. P. Ehle, Chicago, president of the Lincoln- 
Schlueter Floor Machinery Co. 


pick-up machine, which we recently introduced, 
have exceeded our expectations and the new 
machine is leading the sharp upturn in sales 
for our entire line,’ Mrs. Ehle said. 


Amemcanflunherman 


The company was established over forty 
years ago, during* which time it has made a 
definite contribution to the development and 
improvement of floor maintenance machinery. 
Mrs. Ehle, under whose leadership the com- 
pany has made steady progress for the past 
twelve years, will continue to be in active 
management, with Mr. Ehle who was recently 
appointed general manager. 





West Coast Company Opens 
New Warehouse in the East 


Newark, N. J., Sept. 6—The Pacific Mutual 
Door Co., manufacturer and distributor, with 
main offices in Tacoma, Wash., recently an- 
nounced a further enlargement of distribution 
facilities with the establishment of a warehouse 
here. This step is in keeping with the com- 
pany’s policy to offer quicker and more eco- 
nomical distribution in the industrial and build- 
ing markets. A large stock of Pamudo ply- 
wood, doors and a complete stock of millwork 
is being maintained at the warehouse. 

The Pacific Mutual Door Co. is a national 
organization, operating large warehouses in 
Brooklyn, Chicago, Kansas City, St. Paul and 
Los Angeles, in addition to the Newark branch. 


‘In March of this year the Chicago branch was 


moved into a new and modern warehouse where 
facilities for storage, manufacture, assembly 
and distribution are second to none. In May, 
further improvement in service by the Cali- 
fornia branch was effected by moving the ware- 
house from Alhambra to Los Angeles. One 
of the largest stocks of Pamudo plywood is 
located at this warehouse. 

S. R. “Ray” Lambert, who has been with 
the company for fourteen years, as assistant 
manager of the Brooklyn branch, was named 
manager of the Kansas City branch in June, 
and about the same time J. G. Tibbals was 
appointed the company’s special representative 
in the Baltimore area. 

The announcement of the opening of the 
Newark warehouse is further evidence of the 
company’s pledge of constant improvement of 
Pamudo service for dealers in all parts of the 
country. The company has been operating for 
over twenty-five years and is a pioneer in the 
distribution of fir plywood and millwork, 
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Chicago Cargo Market 


As predicted in last week’s 
TIMBERMAN, cargoes came thick 
and fast this week into the Chi- 
cago district. A few less than 
thirty loads were on hand Mon- 
day morning when the dealers 
put in an appearance, and the 
commission men thought to take 
advantage of what they ex- 
pected would be a scramble for 
stock to raise prices all around. 
The wholesalers wanted lumber 
but not at an advance over 
prices current last week. This 
was evident by the slow man- 
ner in which these cargoes were 
disposed of. Four unbroken 
lines of boats, four abreast, 
were still unsold at three o’clock 
in the afternoon, but sales were 
made quickly after that hour al- 
though the advance had not 
been secured. The movement 
on Tuesday morning was very 
brisk and the receipts heavy, 
the market being nearly cleaned 
up by sundown. Up to Thurs- 
day noon there had been in the 
neighborhood of 70 cargoes 








offered for sale at the docks. 
In addition to the heavy market 
receipts many sold - to- arrive 
cargoes were towed up the river 
during the week. All this lum- 
ber dumped on the docks in less 
than a week has practically 
filled them. Wholesalers want 
lumber bad enough but they 
find it difficult to take care of it. 


Manistee, Mich., correspon- 
dence: Mrs. Sorenson calmly 
seated in a rocking chair with 
her knitting in her hand, on one 
of the rails of the recently laid 
Buckley & Douglas road was 
the attraction of the hour last 
week at that end of town. The 
lady claimed that the passage 
of the road so close to her prop- 
erty damaged it to a large ex- 
tent and as the president of the 
road did not seem inclined to 
come up to her ideas, which he 
deemed _ extravagant, she 
thought she would bring them 
up to time in that way and suc- 
ceeded in delaying the passage 
of trains for two days when the 





services of the sheriff were 
brought into requisition and the 
track was again clear. 
* * * 
Saginaw, Land o’ Shooks 
“TI have spent ten days in the 
‘Land of Shooks’,” said E. P. 


Warner, who travels for Henry 


Stephens, introducing the com- 
missioner’s “Ready Reckoner.” 
“The box manufacturers in 
Michigan do not make boxes— 
they dress and saw the lumber 
into proper lengths, call the 
stuff ‘shooks,’ and sell it by the 
thousand feet. They ship 
enough boxes in one car to 
cover a ten-acre lot if they were 
made up, and they ship directly 
through Chicago to St. Louis 
and Missouri River points, and 
also south to Cincinnati and 
other Ohio River points. They 
get $17.50 for their lumber and 
sell thirty or forty carloads at 
a time. * * * The local manu- 
facturers of boxes claim that 
the Michigan shook makers de- 
moralize the trade of the entire 
country with their prices.” 








Long Leaf 
Lumber 


Means Long Service 


Aristocrat of Structural Woods 


Wier Long Leaf Yellow Pine is friend- 
winning, trade-building lumber. It 
will pay you to handle this line. Rec- 
ommend it for substructures and fram- 
ing—for all work that needs lumber 
of extra strength and durability. Our 
Wiergate mill, largest in Texas, has 
finest equipment to dress, dry and de- 
liver highest quality Long Leaf. 











HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Wiergate.Texas:| 











Red and Sap 


GUM 


Tupelo, 
Black Gum, 
Oak, Ash, 
Cottonwood, 
Elm, Maple, 
ees § ycamore, 


Yards, Kilns & 
and Planing Mills & CYPRE 


Esteli, S. G. 
Z. 


Hendrix 
Mill & 


Lumber 
Company 


TTL IIT 


—— 





CARR 
Lumber Company, 


Manufacturers of 
“BILTMORE” 
FLOORING 
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Here's What's New 


New Bruce Literature Designed to 
Help the Dealer Sell 


As a part of an intensive program designed 
to help the lumber and building material dealer 
profitably increase his volume of business, E. L. 
Bruce Co., Memphis, Tenn., has just published 
five attractive leaflets on Bruce products. The 














literature, available to dealers for distribution 
to their prospects, covers the company’s major 
products. The leaflets are: “The Heart of The 
Room,” about strip flooring; “Here’s Grand 
News About Floors,” dealing with finished 
blocks; “Historic Plank Floors,” anent the 
charm and decorative value of oak planks; “It’s 
Child’s Play,” the “Bruce-Way” of maintaining 
floors; “Insure Against Moths,” using closets 
of Bruce Ceda’line. Dealers are invited to write 
to the Bruce company for copies of the litera- 
ture. 


Hardware Manufacturer Issues 
Interesting Monthly Bulletin 


The September issue of “Stanley News,” 
eleven by eighteen-inch, four-page publication 
of The Stanley Works, New Britain, Conn., de- 
votes a full page to picturing and describing its 
tool display table, Defiance No. 12, and, on 
the front cover, illustrates the following: Stan- 
ley ball bearing butts, noted for ease of opera- 
tion and long service; the new 33 Multichrome 
pull catch; Stanley Bii3 roll-up and B114 
swing-up garage doors. Lumber and building 
material dealers are invited to request the manu- 
facturer to send the “News” to them. There is 
no obligation. 


Announces New Asphalt-Coated 
Type of Insulating Sheathing 


The United States Gypsum Co., 300 West 
Adams St., Chicago, recently announced the 
“latest development in asphalt-coated, insulat- 
ing sheathing,” USG’s product which is a 
handy, one-man sheathing, 2x8-ft., tongue and 
grooved. It is easy material to handle on the 
scaffold, even on windy days, and applied hori- 
zontally it ties seven studs instead of the usual 
four. The studs are always in plain view dur- 
ing nailing and cut-outs for windows and 
angles can be made on the scaffold, instead of 
measuring and cutting on the ground. The 
tongue and groove joint allows short pieces to 
be slid easily into place. USG’s new sheathing, 
with the asphalt coating, tight joint construc- 
tion and rigid board type insulation, also cuts 
down winter fuel consumption and _ provides 
greater summer comfort. Complete details are 
available without obligation from the company. 


Acquires Original Glazier Point Com- 
pany; Plans Enlarged Output 


Landon P. Smith (Inc.), Irvington, N. J., 
recently announced the purchase of the Hub- 
bard McClary Corp., Windsor, Vt., the original 
manufacturer of diamond glazier points and 
automatic point drivers. The Smith company 
produces glaziers’ and painters’ tools under the 
trade name “Red Devil.” The acquisition of 
the forty-year old company will give the “Red 
Devil” plant increased capacity and will result 
in better quality due to authentic equipment. 


Issues Booklet Showing Sinks in Use 
in Modern Kitchens 


Descriptions and pictures of PermaSheen 
cabinet sinks in actual use are contained in 
a new booklet, “PermaSheen Sinks by Tracy,” 
folder P-100, issued by the Tracy Manufac- 
turing Co., 3125 Preble Ave. North Side, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. The PermaSheen cabinet sinks, 
custom-built to fit cabinets made by others, 
are available in the Imperial, DeLuxe and 
Zephyr models. Only battleship grade _lin- 
oleum is used in manufacture of the sinks, 
which are copper-coated steel, and the con- 





struction. is well-rounded 


watertight. The 
Tracy line offers dealer entry into all price 
fields and the manufacturer aids in merchan- 
dising by furnishing literature for consumer 
distribution, price lists and concessions on dis- 


‘play sinks. Dealers who are cashing in on the 
movement toward efficient and well equipped 
cabinets and cabinet sinks will welcome the 
booklet P-100 which may be obtained without 
obligation from the company. 


New Company Will Manufacture 
Insulating and Refractory Products 


Munn & Steele (Inc.), a recently formed 
New Jersey corporation, with offices at 500 
Fifth Ave., New York City, announces an 
interesting line of insulating and refractory 
products, A basic raw material position has 
been secured through contract with the Zono- 
lite Co., and the expanded Zonolite, marketed 
by the new company, will be sold under its 
own trade mark. William S. Steele, president 
of the new company, is a pioneer in the 
Vermiculite industry, having acted as general 
sales manager for F. E. Schundler & Co. since 
the start of such activities by that company. 
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The directorate is headed by John R. Munn 
and includes Stanley H. Muirhead, president of 
the Zonolite Co. Descriptive literature and 
technical data describing each of the Munn- 
Steele products are now available and may be 
had by writing to Dept. AL of Munn & Steele 
(Inc.), at the address given above, 


New Primer Allows Painting of 


Non-Porous Surfaces 


The Reardon Co., Second & Clinton Sts.. St. 
Louis, Mo., manufacturer of Bondex waterproof 
cement paint, Mo- 
dex casein paint, 
Reardon’s washable 
kalsomine and other 
water paint special- 
ties, recently an- 
nounced Bondex- 
Primer. This is a 
development, ac - 
cording to the 
manufacturer, 
which _ successfully 
treats painted or 
unpainted non-por- 
ous masonry, tile 
metal, asbestos 
shingles, etc., and 
prepares them for a 
single finish coat of the company’s waterproof 
cement paint, formerly limited to porous sur- 
faces. This development extends the qualities 
of Bondex for many new types of applications. 
Complete details are available without obliga- 
tion from the company. 


New Folder Describes Two "Strong 
Woods, Naturally Durable" 


An A. I. A, File No. 19-A, a folder, “Strong 
Woods,” has just been issued by the Greenheart 
& Wallaba Timber Co. (Inc.), 52 Vanderbilt 
Ave., New York, N. Y., a company associated 
with the Overseas Lumber Co., also of New 
York, and Booker Bros. McConnell & Co., 
Ltd., London and Liverpool, whose sawmill 
and timber tracts are located in British Guiana. 
The woods featured in the booklet, Greenheart 
and Wallaba, are, according to the producer, 
impregnated with protective oils by nature and 
need neither creosote or paint. The Greenheart 
is recommended for all marine and heavy con- 
struction work, while Wallaba is suited for 
telegraph and power lines. Complete details 
are available without obligation from the com- 
pany. 








Special Cartridge Developed For 
Easy Loading of Calking Gun 


Lastik Products Co., (Inc.), 712 American 
Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa., recently developed 
a special cartridge for loading Lastikalk calking 
compound into calking guns. The new cart- 
ridge saves time and eliminates waste, accord- 
ing to the manufacturer. Application by this 





method is recommended to prevent infiltration 
of dust, dirt and moisture in and around win- 
dow frames and doors. Loading the cartridge 
is more simple even than loading a hand grease 
gun. The cartridges hold one pint, sufficient to 
do 20 lineal feet of a %-inch bead. The cart- 
ridges are packed 24 to the carton and may be 
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had in eight colors. Lastikalk is also available 
in large cans and drums. Full details may be 
had without obligation from the company. 


"Largest" Caterpillar Tractor Fea- 
tured in New Booklet 


Capacities, specifications and mechanical fea- 
tures of the largest “Caterpillar” diesel trac- 
tor have been grouped together in a new 
booklet just issued by the manufacturer as 
Form 4876. Printed in two colors, the booklet 
shows action views of the diesel D8 tractor 
on the job, as well as cutaway views of the 
engine, fuel system, transmission, final drive, 
etc. Copies of form 4876 may be had, free of 
charge, by writing to the Caterpillar Tractor 
Co., Peoria, Ill. 


Dealer Invents "Leakless" Inswing 
Casement-Type Window 


H. O. Carroll, Equity Lumber Co., Paines- 
ville, Ohio, a vice president of the Ohio Asso- 
ciation of Retail Lumber Dealers, recently de- 
vised a method of installing inswing casement 
sash which, according to designer, eliminates 
leaks and drafts. Mr. Caroll has named the 
device Wejit (wedge-it). It uses simple hard- 
ware and gives the advantage of a double-hung 
window to casement sash. The _ operation 
wedges a casement sash, in closed position, 
down back of the stool, tight against the sill 
without the former necessary clearance, making 
a weatherseal. It can be used on any stock 
sash and frame without specially built parts. 


Special Qualities of Molybdenum 
Steel in Hacksaw Blades 


The special qualities of molybdenum steel, 
which meet some saw requirements, have been 
incorporated in E. C. Atkins & Co., A-MOL 
hacksaw blades, trade marked with yellow ends 
instead of the manufacturers’ usual blue ends. 
Complete information can be obtained by writ- 


AVKINS =. 
* ee ee Re. 


SAWS 





ing the company at 460 South Illinois St., In- 
dianapolis, Ind. As “kinds” of steel, molyb- 
denum and Atkins “Silver Steel” are not en- 
tirely distinct from each other in performance— 
the difference being that the company’s metal- 
lurgists have brought the “tough” molybdenum 
qualities to hacksaw and machine operations. 
This steel was developed for more general pur- 
poses and later discovered to resist severe break- 
ing strains. Atkins A-MOL hacksaw blades are 
made in all standard sizes, lengths and widths 
for hand and power use. 


Manufacturer Announces Three New 
Pieces of Fence Literature 


Descriptive literature just issued by the 
Mattson Wire & Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), 
Joliet, Ill., includes the following folders: “Pro- 
tection and Distinction at Low Price”, deal- 
ing with ornamental fence; “What the Profit- 
able Farm Will Wear This Year”, about port- 
able cribs and temporary silos; ‘“Impassible 
Drifts”, the control of winter snow drifts 
with proper snow fence. The literature, prices 
and full information may be had without obli- 
gation from the manufacturer. 


Awarded Contract for Army 
Buildings 


Tacoma, Wasu., Sept. 3—Thé Macdonald 
Building Co., of this city, with a tender of 
$98,490, was low bidder on construction of two 
five-family officers’ quarters at McChord Field, 
the new army air base under constructon at 
Fort Lewis, near here, when bids were opened 
Thursday by Capt. E. P. Antonovich, construc- 
tion quartermaster. The contract was awarded 
to the Tacoma firm. 
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Sales Increase 

SuFFOLK, VA., Sept. 6—Sales of hardwoods 
by North and South Carolina and Virginia mills 
showed an appreciable increase for the week 
ended Aug. 22, as compared to the week ended 
Aug. 15, according to statistics issued, here, 
from the office of the Carolina-Virginia Hard- 
wood Club. Poplar was the only item showing 
a decrease for these two weeks. For the week 
ended Aug. 29, there was a moderate increase 
in total sales over the preceding week, with 
slight decreases in items of tupelo gum, oak, 
ash and elm. Fifteen mills reported for the 
week ended Aug. 22, and thirteen reported for 
the following week. 
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Total amount of sales for the last three weeks 
of August by species are as follows: 





Week Week Week 

Ended Ended Ended 

Aug. 15 Aug. 22 Aug. 29 

CHDPORS? io x.0'0's 206,000 236,000 300,000 
Tupelo Gum .... 75,000 569,000 494,000 
Hed Gum ...... itaie 11,000 13,000 
Sen Gem: 5... 94,000 504,000 573,000 
MIE 5 <8 dive shia st aah tous 108,000 152,000 3,000 
MO os ots shee sae 5 eg 20,000 11,000 
RN « hiiis's ote 67,000 28,000 189,000 
I on sa sisi a Silo 50,000 50,000 62,000 
UI vita <arailal'ene:'e © oxb-e 18,000 15,000 
Dunnage... ....< aati 20,000 80,000 
at Me..3 Com. 190 Re <sevises, |  0~sigws 
i ee 700,000 1,608,000 1,740,000 








This BRIGHT hardwood 
lumber has been dipped 
in DOWICIDE. 


DOWICIDE 





the ONLY time-proved Anti-stain and Mold Chemical 


Lconomical and Effective 


Buyers today demand BRIGHT LUMBER, and they 
have found by experience that DOWICIDE-dipped 
lumber [S BRIGHT LUMBER. 


Operators the world over have also found by experi- 
ence that DOWICIDE is the only anti-stain and mold 
chemical that can be depended upon to give thor- 
oughly effective results even under the most severe 
seasoning conditions . .. at a cost of no more than 


15c per M bd. ft. 


Not only can DOWICIDE be used economically for 
the anti-stain and mold treatment of lumber and tim- 
bers, but it is also being used more widely and effec- 
tively for a great variety of forest products such as 
veneer, poles, posts, lath, pulp, etc. 


Write for the new DOWICIDE booklet today! 


A. D. CHAPMAN & CO., Inc., New Orleans, La. - Chicago, Ill. 


AL 9—38 
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Seattle, Wash. 


WEST COAST WOODS—RAIL—Demand 
has flattened out, with the result that prices 
of uppers are 50 cents to $1 lower, and di- 
mension is down $1 from its level of a fort- 
night ago. In June, July and August, yards 
replenished stocks, but a lot has also moved 
out. Yards won’t replenish until they need 
lumber, and they can get such quick deliv- 
eries that ordering ahead is not necessary. 
A lot of undercutting is going on. Most 
lumbermen are optimistic as to fall trade. 


INTERCOASTAL—Prices have softened 50 
cents in the past two weeks because of slack 
demand. More hemlock, mostly 2x3- and 
2x4-inch is moving to the East Coast, as a 
result of low consumption by the pulp mills 
here; larger sizes are prohibited under FHA. 
Stocks of hemlock are not large, but the mills 
have been sawing logs that have accumu- 
lated. Hemlock can be purchased $2@3 
under the price of fir, and $1 less than a 
month ago. 


CALIFORNIA—Orders still come, but are 
not so brisk, and shingle buying also shows 
less activity. Prices remain the same. 


SHINGLES—Prices are steady to 5 and 
10 cents less than they were two weeks ago. 
Demand picked up somewhat over last week 
end. Stocks of all kinds had been increas- 
ing but production is down a little. 


San Francisco, Calif. 


BUILDING—The total value of all build- 
ing construction authorized in San Francisco 
during August, 1938, was $1,799,348, com- 
pared with $1,943,125 in July, and $2,036,872 
in August, 1937. But private construction 
registered a substantial increase over the 
same month in 1937, totaling $1,488,999, com- 
pared with $1,090,243 in August, 1937. Frame 
construction continued to show increases 
over a year ago as registered in both June 
and July. During August, 1938, permits 
were issued for 239 frame dwellings, with 
an estimated cost of $1,166,110, compared 
with 87 permits in August, 1937, with an 
estimated cost of $451,683. August frame 
construction was up $299,933 from July 
authorizations. Alte ration permits for 
August, 1938, had a total value of $255,799, 
compared with $364,335 for the same month 
last year. 


LUMBER CHARTERS—The Pacific Coast 
freight and charter market continued quiet 
during August with an upward trend during 
the latter part of the month, according to 
current report of General Steamship Corp. 
Offerings are more free, but, due to credit 
control in Japan, charterers are forced to 
hold off fixing. The Australian lumber mar- 
ket shows some activity. The Far Eastern 
markets show a slight improvement. Dur- 
ing August, nine vessels were fixed for lum- 
ber cargo, compared with ten in July, and 
thirty-eight in August, 1937. All nine 
August fixtures were from British Columbia 
ports. Destinations were Australia, China, 
South Africa and the Atlantic Coast. Five 
of the August fixtures were completed with 
wheat and general cargo. Of the vessels 
chartered for wheat, 5 out of 6 were com- 
pleted with lumber and general cargo. Very 
little business has been done in the direction 
of China-Japan, and lumber and log rates 
remain the same. No full cargo business has 
been done in the United Kingdom-Continent 
range, although several vessels have been 
taken on lumpsums, whose cargoes will 
consist of lumber, wheat and general cargo. 
Liner rates are quoted in the neighborhood 
of $9 to $10.50. The intercoastal trade 
showed a slight improvement. 


LUMBER RECEIPTS—Lumber receipts at 
San Francisco from interior points totaled 
10,375,000 feet in August, compared with 
7,680,000 feet in July, and 6,870,000 feet in 
June. 

CONFERENCE RATES—Increases 
cents per 1,000 feet in coastwise lumber 
freight rates, applying between Pacific 
Northwest ports and San Francisco and Los 
Angeles, will go into effect as of Sept. 21, 
according to announcement by Pacific Lum- 
ber Carriers Association. These increases 
will bring the rate to San Francisco and Los 
Angeles to $6, and to San Diego to $6.50. 
It is reported the intercoastal steamship lines 
are considering an advance in lumber rates, 
which may amount to 25 cents or 50 cents 
over the present rate of $14, the highest 
rates ever quoted by the lines on this impor- 
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Market News from Am 


tant commodity, the principal one moving 
in eastbound trade. A proposed increase of 
three cents per 100 pounds in the inter- 
coastal rates on pressed wood insulation 
board from Pacific ports to Gulf and At- 
lantic ports has been suspended until Dec. 
31, 1938, by the U. S. Maritime Commission. 


REDWOOD—wWith more inquiries, a bet- 
ter tone is evident in the redwood market. 
The increased interest is from all territory. 
Mills are gradually improving and rounding 
out their stocks. Common grades continue 
none too plentiful, and wide thick siding is 
still pretty much in demand. Prices remain 
firm. 


DOUGLAS FIR—Despite the apparent in- 
creased activity in home building, the more 
than normal July buying in California has 
left some dealers just a little overstocked. 
Withal the market is firm and prices fairly 
steady. With little or no price advance over 
the past two or three weeks, it is believed 
that the peak has about been reached. Little 
tendency for speculative buying is reported. 


CALIFORNIA PINES—The Ponderosa mar- 
ket is reported fair for both lumber and 
shook, with a pick-up expected after Labor 
Day. Little change is reported in prices. 
Improvement in moulding business continues, 
with some mills sold ahead some 45 to 60 


me Portland, Ore. 


WEST COAST WOODS—The Columbia 
basin lumber market has been slightly less 
active, but prices have remained firm at re- 
cent advances. The unfilled order file repre- 
sents at least thirty days’ operation for most 
mills, and operators in this territory are ex- 
pecting a much more active market within 
the very near future. Heavy items are still 
slowest. 


INTERCOASTAL— Somewhat less active 
demand is noted, but the industry reports 
prices firm. Orders are still rather gener- 
ous for general construction items, especially 
for home building needs. Ship space is re- 
ported a bit tighter, but shippers are not 
distressed for nearby requirements and rates 
are unchanged. 

COASTWISE—California demand for home 
building items continues very active and 
loadings are increasing. Tidewater yards 
in California are moving stocks freely, and 
continuance of the good demand is expected 
locally. Prices are fully firm. 


FOREIGN —Interest is centered on the 
forthcoming British-American trade agree- 
ment. Oriental business is still at a stand- 
still. The South American market is quiet; 
new tariffs in Argentina, to become effec- 
tive shortly, are crippling business. 


Minneapolis, Minn. 


RETAIL—At 484 retail yards in the ninth 
Federal Reserve district, during last July, 
11,568,000 board feet of lumber was sold, as 
compared with 11,747,000 feet during June, 
and 12,767,000 feet during July last year. 
Stocks at 462 yards July 31 totaled 80,797,- 
000 feet, as compared with 81,515,000 feet 
June 30 and 85,423,000 feet July 31, 1937. 
Total sales of all materials at 484 yards 
totaled $1,400,896 last July, $1,673,400 in June, 
and $1,574,430 in July last year. 


NORTHERN PINE—Orders and shipments 
have fallen off somewhat, because in local 
territory the mills are meeting more outside 
competition. Orders for mixed cars, with 
speedy delivery specified, continue to con- 
stitute the chief trade, particularly from 
rural sections. Demand continues fairly 
steady, but not in large volume. Prices re- 
main firm. 

NORTHERN WHITE CEDAR—With com- 
pletion of most farm work, the post market 
already is showing a tendency to renewed 
activity. Federal projects are beginning to 
require an increased number of poles, and 
the usual material is going for replacement 
purposes on rural telephone and power lines. 


MILL WORK—Suburban Minneapolis and 
St. Paul continue in the van in residential 
building, which is increasing rather than 
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showing a decrease with late summer. Some 
of the smaller cities, however, report greatly 
increased building activity. The local mar- 
ket has broadened out appreciably since the 
settlement of a long strike earlier in the 
year. Prices remain firm, with prospects of 
advances at no far distant date. 


Tacoma, Wash. 


WEST COAST WoOODS—Gains in market 
activity in recent weeks are still evident. 
The export market is virtually the only di- 
vision in which improvement is not appar- 
ent. Rail and water served domestic mar- 
kets are showing a nice response, as is the 
local field. Operators are inclined to be 
pessimistic over notice of an increase of 
50 cents a thousand board feet in coastwise 
lumber shipping rates, effective Sept. 21. 
The new rates will be $6 a thousand feet 
from Pacific Northwest ports to San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles and $6.50 per thousand 
feet to San Diego. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


SOUTHERN PINE manufacturers are still 
finding considerable pick up in demand after 
the summer dullness. Prices have been hold- 
ing well, though some thought they had ad- 
vanced too rapidly. Small mills dropped 
their prices two weeks ago, but have brought 
these back to about the average for today’s 
market. So far there has been no overpro- 
duction. Alabama yards are working off 
stocks they purchased before the last rise. 
Residential building in Birmingham district 
and Alabama continues to pick up. More 
than one hundred houses in the Birmingham 
district are past the planning stage, and 
work actually begun. Retailers are buying 
mostly in mixed cars, which, incidentally, 
some of the mills are not able to furnish, as 
already their stocks are becoming broken. 
The heavy buying comes from industrials 
and a few large contractors. Railroads are 
buying practically nothing. 


Kansas City, Mo. 


SOUTHWEST MARKET—Some increase in 
buying was noted after Labor Day, a sea- 
sonal movement to retail yards. Industrial 
users continued to show little interest. More 
residential building is taking place. Yards 
in the district are badly in need of building 
up inventories. A report from 156 yards to 
the Federal Reserve last month showed that 
stocks were 8.5 percent under those of a 
year ago. Sales of lumber in July were 12.7 
percent smaller than those of a year ago, 
and 5.4 percent below June. Sales for the 
first seven months of the year were 9 per4 
cent smaller than for the same period of 
1937. 


SOUTHERN PINE—Shipments in the last 
ten days were in excess of production, and 
output was in line with sales. A few price 
advances were made, scattered over the list, 
which represented markups on particular 
items due to shortages rather than in- 
creased demand. Mills are beginning to ac- 
cumulate stocks, and will do so for the next 
two months, as winter logging operations 
are difficult in the Southwest. 


WESTERN PINES—Ponderosa prices were 
steady to firm, and chief activity was con- 
fined to shipments of mixed cars to retail 
yards. The demand from factories was 
light. 

OAK FLOORING—The relatively sharp in- 
roads on oak flooring stocks during July 
caused a step up in factory activity last 
month, which continued into September. 
Large order files are reported, and shipments 
are satisfactory. Some operators have stepped 
up production to such a level that they are 
able to build up a surplus. The early ad- 
vances of $3 to $4 have held and for the 
present, no additional increases are expected. 


SHINGLES—Prices recovered from a 25 
cent setback, and were able to establish an 
additional 10 cent advance. No. 1 16-inch 
shingles went to $3, up 10 cents. The fact 
that the Canadian quota will be used uP 
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ricas Lumber Centers 


within a few weeks contributed to market 


strength. 

HARDWOOD — Most grades have moved 
rather slowly, and prices showed slight de- 
clines, ranging upward to 50 cents in some 
lists. Production is held down, but still is 
in excess of orders. 


Houston, Tex. 


SOUTHERN PINE—The market has not 
yet picked up the slackness that developed 
during August. Orders are coming in, how- 
ever, in volume almost as great as produc- 
tion, and stocks are much lower now than 
they were three months ago. While prices 
have not firmed on the basis reached the 
latter part of July, there has not been a 
general recession. A large number of items 
are holding the advances, particularly 2x4- 
and 2x6-inch No. 2. Shiplap apparently has 
had a recession of about $1 with most mills 
putting out specials on items which they 
are long on. With the Wage and Hour law 
becoming effective Oct. 24, buying should be- 
come very heavy during September and early 
October, as prices must be higher. 


SHINGLES AND LATH—The shingle mar- 
get has shown some recession due to Cana- 
dian mills seeking all of the business they 
could get before their quota was filled. It 
is now estimated that the quota will be filled 
by Sept. 10. Pine lath stocks are normal, 
with prices ranging from $2.50 to $2.75, mill, 
for No. 2, and $3.75@4.25 for No. 1. 


HARDWOODS—A fair volume of business 
is coming through. Oak flooring advanced 
$1@3 about 10 days ago, and prices seem to 
be holding. Clear plain white oak is $64@65; 
clear plain red, $57@60; select plain white, 
$58; select plain red, $55@57; No. 1 white, 
$50; No. 1 common red, $47@49, and No. 2 
common, $38. 


Cincinnati, Ohio 


HARDWOODS—tTrade is still pretty much 
in the doldrums, but is showing a slight im- 
provement. Prices are up an average of $2 
over early June levels and are holding the 
advance fairly well. 


SOFTWOODS — Better grades of yellow 
pine are selling at reduced figures, while 
commons are holding about steady. The 
Wage-Hour bill, to become effective next 
month, has southern mills running full blast 
in an effort to round out stocks prior to 
closing down as soon as the law becomes 
effective. Volume of sales is satisfactory, with 
the last two weeks showing substantial gain. 


Memphis, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN HARDWOODS—After several 
weeks of slackness hardwoods are again 
showing signs of the activity that character- 
ized the market up to a month ago. Buyers 
of flooring and hardwood lumber, for the first 
time in several weeks, are asking for car 
numbers on shipments. Hardwood men say 
that this means only one thing—acute de- 
mand and absence of adequate stocks at points 
of consumption. Prices which have been low 
for several weeks, are giving first indications 
of firming, and manufacturers are less inclined 
to make concessions than they have been in 
a long time. Furniture factories are taking 
large quantities of gum, tupelo and sycamore. 
From Europe are coming large orders for 
oak, First consequential indication of a fall 
business resurgence, say hardwood men, is 
the large volume of buying of cottonwood 
and the low grades of gum, elm and tupelo 
by box and crate manufacturers. Prices are 
Still low, with 4/4 common plain white oak 
being sold, f. 0. b. Memphis, at $28@30, FAS 
at $42@43; 4/4 common sap gum at $23@25, 
FAS at $32; 4/4 common plain red gum at 
$30@32 and FAS, of which there is‘a definite 
Scarcity, at $65@70. Hardwood orders have 
been running at from 36 to 40 percent of 
normal productive capacity, with shipments 
around 42 percent, and production—at last 
reports—at 47 percent. Previously the out- 
Put had been around 40 percent. On account 
of the reduction on production during the 





March-August period, hardwood stocks in 
the hands of manufacturers generally are 
very low. 


FLOORING manufacturers are still ex- 
periencing a heavy run of business. One 
group of manufacturers reported orders for 
the last week in August totaled 7,293,000 
feet, against a productive capacity of 16,500,- 
000 feet. For the preceding week, orders 
totaled 8,356,000 feet. Shipments are better 
than 50 percent of normal productive ca- 
pacity. The flooring industry has made a 
fine showing during the last sixty days, but 
manufacturers are sincere in the belief that 
the next few months will be the best in 
years. Prices of flooring have shown little 
change during the last few weeks. 





Los Angeles Building Code 
Amendments Now Effective 


Los ANGELES, CaLir., Sept. 3.—Climaxing a 
year and a half’s work, the amendments to the 
Los Angeles City building code, which provide 
an up-to-date basis for lumber design, became 
effective Aug. 22. These new provisions estab- 
lish American Lumber Standard sizes, grade- 
marking and certificate of inspection by re- 
gional lumber manufacturer associations are 
accepted as quality requirements, and species 
working stresses for design are listed. Special 
provision for standard structural grades of 
lumber is made and their acceptance on industry 
standards was recently approved by ruling of 
the Board of Building and Safety Commis- 
sioners. 


Details of modern timber design, including 
timber connectors, spaced columns, increased 
allowance for intermittent stress, joint details, 
latest bolt and nail values, and plywood for 
sheathing and subflooring, indicate the complete- 
ness and modernity of design coverage. These 
are in addition to typical lumber design require- 
ments found in the average building code. For 
timber connectors the values published in “Wood 
Handbook,” prepared by the U. S. Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, are adopted. Spaced column 
design is required to be in accordance with 
Supplement No. 4 of “Wood Structural Design 
Data” year 1936, published by National Lumber 
Manufacturers’ Association. 


With respect to grade-marking, the ordinance 
provides that marks shall be registered with 
the Department of Building and Safety. Strict 
enforcement of the grade-marking requirements 
is to be temporarily delayed to permit dealers 
sufficient time to move any present unmarked 
stocks, after which all joists, studs, columns, 
beams and similar construction items must be 
identified, as well as all structural grades of 
lumber. At present A. A. Kayser, grades 
supervisor of West Coast Lumbermen’s Asso- 
ciation, is giving special instruction on lumber 
grades to the field inspectors at the request of 
Superintendent of Buildings Clyde Makutchan. 

Co-operating in preparation of code details 
with Mr. Makutchan and Chief Building In- 
spector C. V. Welch were Carroll Morton for 
the California Redwood Association; T. C. 
Combs for West Coast Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion; A. A. Peterson for Western Pine Asso- 
ciation; N. S. Perkins for Douglas Fir Plywood 
Association, with J. E. Mackie, western man- 
ager for National Lumber Manufacturers’ As- 
sociation, representing the lumber industry as 
a whole at hearings with city officials and in 
charge of preparing suggested provisions. Ken- 
neth Smith, of Lumber and Allied Products 
Institute, and C. J. Laughlin, of Southern Cali- 
fornia Wholesale Lumbermen’s Association, 
representing local retailers and wholesalers, co- 
operated with and supported this progressive 
program which now places lumber on a full 
technical basis as a structural material, per- 
mitting wider and more specific usage in this 
market than heretofore. 
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The Shortleaf Pine 
That Brought Fame 
to Mississippi 

















Virgin Mississippi Dense Shortleaf Pine has 
long been the favorite lumber of thousands 
of dealers and builders. This fine quality 
stock has strength and durability that make 
it ideal for structural work. With soft, velvety 
texture, it is easy to work, easy to saw and 
nail, light to handle. The Sallis Lumber Com- 
pany produces this lumber at its best—Yard 
and Shed Items, Eased-Edge Dimension, Floor- 
ing, Ceiling, Siding, Finish, Mouldings, Cas- 
ing. Base. Shed stock is kiln-dried. Air-dried 
Items Lignasan-treated. We will greatly ap- 
preciate your inquiries and orders. 


Annual Capacity—35,000,000 feet. 


I. C. and G. M. & N. Railroads 
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LUMBER [LUMBER CO. Inc.| Tite 
ELIZABETH, LOUISIANA 






XELLOW PIN E 


Timbers, chemically treated to 
prevent stain. 
Eased Edge Dimension 


Complete line of kiln dried 
Yard and Shed Stock 















CHAPMAN & DEWEY 
LUMBER COMPANY 


* Memphis, Tenn. * 


Manufacturers of high grade 


OAK FLOORING 


AND 


HARDWOOD LUMBER 


from famous St. Francis Basin 


Wire for quotations. 
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Eastern Trade News 


[F. J. Caulkins] 


Boston, Mass., Sept. 5.—On Thursday, 
Sept. 1, at 10 o’clock a. m., the Norwegian 
steamer Olaf Bergh tied up at one of the piers 
of the Wiggin Terminal in Charlestown with 
a cargo of fir and hemlock taken on at ports 
in British Columbia. This “tramp” steamer 
was scheduled to reach Boston on Aug. 20. On 
her arrival here on Sept. 1 Federal officials 
promptly raised the point that this foreign 
lumber was not properly marked, but as the 
law providing for marking of imported timber 
became effective not “on and after” but 
“after” Sept. 1, Washington issued orders per- 
mitting entry of the cargo—unmarked. Ameri- 
can receivers of foreign lumber should in- 
struct their foreign shippers that, to save 
expense, each piece should be plainly marked 
with the country of origin before it will be 
accepted by American distributors. The cost 
of marking after arrival must be borne by 
the shipper. This new law applies as definite- 
ly to the imports from eastern mills as to the 
western Canadian shipments. 

A prominent Boston distributor of eastern 
lumber returned recently from a business trip 
that brought him in close personal touch with 
many leading manufacturers and shippers of 
spruce in Maine. They had talked frankly 
as to the economic results of their lumbering 
operations in recent years. One prominent 
manufacturer said his mill costs are as high 
in 1938 as in 1937, and, with his f. o. b. mill 
values on his spruce product $3@4 lower, he 
has just turned down a contract for $80,000 
worth of lumber for shipment through 1939. 
If driving conditions in the spring were diff- 
cult and costly—as they freauently are—his 
losses plus taxes would be crippling. 

As recently as Saturdav this office received 
official notice from the Department of Com- 
merce at Washington fixine the quota of red 
cedar shivoles from Canadian mills that will he 
permitted to enter this country during the latter 
half of 1938 at 864.881 squares. Imports from 
Tuly 1 to Aug. 27, according to late advices 
from Vancouver. B. C.. totaled 614,000 squares 
—leaving only about 259.000 more squares per- 
mitted to enter before Dec. 31. Already some 


of the larger British Columbia mills have 
hooked all the orders thev can hope to fill 
hefore the deadlire is reached, prohably in 


early Octcher. and have withdrawn from theo 
market. The quota in the latter half of 1937 
was 892.373 sauares. and was filled on Nov. 1. 
The auota in the first half of the current veer 


was 918246 sauares, and was reached as early 
asc Anril 96 


WEST COAST FIR AND HEMLOCK—Au- 
gust produced very little new mill shipment 
business. With local wholesale stocks low, 
current buying tendencies disappointing, and 
heavy deliveries listed at the docks for Sep- 
tember, the outlook for new business 
through the fall months is the outstanding 
local trade problem. Receipts at the Bos- 
ton docks in August totaled 6,630,226 feet 
net, and compare with the August total in 
the previous nine years of 10,076.854 feet. 
Receipts in the first eight months total 
42,721.516 feet, against an average in that 
period in the previous eight years of 71,636.,- 
673 feet. The mill discount level wavers be- 
tween strength and weakness. Local offices 
continue to hold the discount to dealers for 
mill shipment ffir schedules at $9@9.50 
from page 16 of the West Coast list, deliv- 
ered at the Boston docks. In lots from the 
local distribution. yards, the discount range 
is from $5@6. The $7 discount has com- 
pletely disappeared. The intercoastal freight 
rate continues at $14. 

EASTERN SPRUCE—There has been a re- 
newal of interest on the part of buyers indi- 
cated both by the volume of inquiries and 
the actual booking of orders for yard dimen- 
sion and boards. Most mills are operating 
to capacity with day crews. All of the log 
drives have been landed in the mill booms 
under favorable driving conditions and at 


a minimum of cost. Order files at the mills 
will take care of four to six weeks cutting. 
Most sales of small dimension, 2x3- and 
4-inch and under 16 feet, are very close to 
$28.50, compared with $34@35 quoted through 
the first half of 1937. For the 2x10- and 12- 
inch, delivered prices to Boston rate points 
are at $36&38. Of dry and dressed inch 
boards there are free sales at $32@34 for the 
6- and 7-inch; and $1 more for the 8-inch, 
with the rough inch boards at $34 for the 
6-inch and up to $42 for 12-inch. The call 
for bundled furring is active at $29@30 for 
the 2- and 3-inch. 

LATH AND SHINGLES—Lath are inactive, 
with sales in small lots at $3.50@3.75 for 
the 1%-inch and $3.75@4.25 for the wider 
size, delivered at Boston rate points. East- 
ern white cedar shingles are active and firm, 
but show no changes in prices, which start 
at $4.25 per square for the extra grade. West 
Coast red cedar prices are somewhat un- 
settled at the mill end, with the 18-inch 
Perfections at $5.05@5.10 per square deliv- 


ered at New England points by rail. Prices 
are: 16-inch 5X No. 1, $4.52; No. 2, $3.97, 


and No. 3, $3.47@3.55. Several large consign- 
ments have been landed here from the boats 
and are offered in small lots from storage, 
air dried, as low as $5@5.10 for the Perfec- 
tions, with the 5X No. 1 at $4.60; No. 2 at 
$3.95, and No. 3 at $3.60. For the kiln dried 
lots, add 10 to 15 cents to these quotations. 

EASTERN HARDWOODS—Due to low 
stock inventories both at the mills and in 
the hands of consumers, producers insist that 





Proper Dryer and Controls Aid 


in Specialized Manufacture 

Jonessoro, Ark., Sept. 6.—Proper drying of 
stock is one of the most important factors in 
the manufacture of high quality fruit and vege- 
table baskets, for without it the baskets stain, 
warp and soon become covered with mold. The 
Pierce-Williams Co., here, recently took steps 
to overcome these difficulties through the in- 
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prices should stiffen through the fall months, 
There is little price uniformity. The larger 
standard mills quote FAS full length 2-inch 
maple plank as high as $95 and even $98, de- 
livered at New England rate points, but 
there are offerings of air dried lots at the 
smaller mills at $10 and $15 lower. The fur- 
niture plants and wood novelty shops are 
placing orders more freely for FAS inch 
maple and birch, kiln dried, at $80@85, but 
there are small-mill sales of air dried well 
below these figures. The sales of 2-inch 
heel maple are tapering off as the active 
season at the shops ends around Oct. 1. The 
short cross-cut lots—to grade 90 percent 
usable for heels, are fairly firm at $78@80, 
with the full length plank selling freely at 
$67@70. 

PINE BOXBOARDS—Demand for inch 
round edge has improved, but, as there is 
pressure to sell, prices are dictated largely 
by the buyers and range from $12.50@16 
f.o.b. mill yards. In square edge the box 
grades are active, and steady as to price, 
while the better lots of graded pine are in 
moderate supply and sell freely. 

A visitor in the Boston spruce offices on Aug. 
31 was Ernest Ross, sales manager for the 
Fraser Companies (Ltd.), of New Brunswick. 

Clarence Howe, manager of the Union Lum- 
ber Co., of Natick, Mass., has been critically ill 
at his home in that city with pneumonia. 

Ed Lacroix, head of the Madawaska Lumber 
Co., important manufacturer of spruce at Van 
Buren, Me., and in New Brunswick, visited the 
Boston offices last week from his headquarters 
in St. George, Que. 

Fred A. Holbrook, head of the Holbrook 
Lumber Co., long a wholesale distributor of 
western and southern finish lumber and floor- 
ing, with Mrs. Holbrook, returned recently 
from a six weeks sojourn in Europe. 


NEW YORK, N. Y. 


Many dealers are reporting a renewal of in- 
terest, in the form of inquiry and in actual 
placing of house schedules. Yard stocks of 
many items are low, especially those of West 
Coast fir dimension, arrivals of which through 
June, July and August have been far below the 
summer average of recent years. Intercoastal 
offices here have confined their deliveries to or- 





New kiln overcomes difficulties of Pierce-Williams Co. in producing fruit and vegetable baskets 


stallation of a modern 16x150-ft. Moore cross- 
circulation conveyor basket dryer. The plant 
is now using the kiln to dry its entire output 
and reports excellent results. 

More efficient heating is secured through the 
use of Moore-fin pipe and a high-powered fan 
and duct system. The dryer is equipped with 
the latest type three-pen recorder and auto- 
matic ventilator control. 

Principal products of the company, which 
also operates a plant at South Haven, Mich., 
are peach, cantaloupe and grape baskets and 
peach, berry, cantaloupe and vegetable crates. 
Officers of the company are: F. C. Cogshall, 
president; H. A. Williams, vice president; Vol- 
ney Ross, treasurer; O. L. Radtke, secretary. 
Paul Smith is manager of the Jonesboro plant. 


dered lots and have avoided bringing in unsold 
parcels, as stored stocks at the terminals, though 
not excessive, were adequate for meeting all 
current demands. One cargo of ordered lots, 
booked in early July has just arrived, and 
the number afloat listed to arrive in Septem- 
ber will bring to the terminals a record vol- 
ume of deliveries for that month. The heavy 
buying by the yards in early July for Sep- 
tember delivery proved to be a master stroké 
by the dealers, for those orders were booked 
at the lowest price level of the year—the 
discount for fir dimension ranging from 
$10.50@11 from page 16 of the West Coast 
list, to produce a delivered cost fully $1 
lower than has since been quoted. Orders 
for all mill shipment today take the discount 
of $9.50@10, while the local distribution 
yards offer lots of small dimension mostly 
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at the $5 or $6 discount. The supply of hémi- 
lock dimension at the local terminals is 
about exhausted, and it is reported that the 
mills have little to offer. Small lots of 
No. 2 firm and/or hemlock boards are avail- 
able at the docks at $25@26, with the No. 3 
poards selling at $22@22.50. The outlook for 
eastern spruce improves daily. Order vol- 
ume has increased steadily in the past fort- 
night, though there are no quotable price 
changes. The combination of a heavily cur- 
tailed production at the Provincial mills, 
plus a more promising outlet for spruce 
deals in the English markets, and lower 
rates for cargo space in the steamers, has 
added price strength to the market. The 
western pine mill agents here have booked 
more business in the past ten days than in 
the previous thirty days, and producers, par- 
ticularly of Idaho, are calling for price ad- 
vances of $1@2 on many items, but thus far 
without apparent success. Southern pine fin- 
ish and N. C. and Georgia roofers, are much 
more active and are holding all recent price 
gains. 

Otis N. Shepard, resident manager at the 
New York office of Shepard & Morse Lum- 
ber Co., in East 42nd Street, who has been ill 
at his home here since New Years, has so com- 
pletely recovered as to permit his full time 
service at the office, while his able assistant, 
Ralph Angell, who has been in charge of de- 
tails, has hied away for a very welcome vaca- 
tion. Mr. Shepard was stricken with a heart 
embolism while visiting his summer home in 
Rye, N. Y., on New Years day. 

Roscoe C. Briggs, of the Briggs Lumber 
Co., Oneonta, N. Y., and a former president 
of Northeastern Retail Lumbermen’s Associa- 
tion, came down to New York on Aug. 23 and on 
the following day—with Mrs. Briggs—em- 
barked on the French Line steamer Paris for a 
season in Europe which will be devoted chiefly 
to the mountain and lake resorts of Switzer- 
land. Needless to say, his luggage included a 
bagfull of his best golf clubs. He returns to 
his home during the first week in October. 

Arthur E, Lane, head of the Arthur E. Lane 
Mill Service, with offices in the Grand Central 
Terminal, returned late last week, with Mrs. 
Lane, from a two weeks motor tour through 
northern New England. They visited friends in 
Burlington, Montpelier and in his native town 
of Randolph, Vt., and then headed eastward 
through the White Mountain region to Boston 
and Springfield, where Mr. Lane called upon 
trade friends, before returning to his home in 
Mount Vernon, N. Y 

Sid L. Darling, secretary National-American 
Wholesale Lumber Association, returned Aug. 
29 to association headquarters in 42nd Street 
from a two weeks vacation tour with his family 
which carried him as far north as the Gaspe 
peninsula in Canada, thence across New 
Brunswick and New England to Boston and 
Springfield, to arrive at his home on Saturday, 


Aug. 27. 
Norfolk, Va. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—The market 
has shown more life because of the facts 
that prices on certain popular items have 
receded, while most lumber bought during 
June and July, to “beat the gun” on price 
advances, has been used up. Notwithstand- 
ing a noticeable weakness in certain items 
of pine, today the price situation is very 
encouraging to millmen; during the past two 
weeks they have shown a hardening. There 
has been a good demand for better grades, 
both rough and dressed. Retail yards in the 
North and East, as well as the South, are 
coming into the market more frequently, and 
large planing mills in the South have been 
using a lot of green and dry pine in the 
better grades to be worked into items for 
mixed car orders. The supply of good kiln 
dried stock from small circular mills is 
very limited. Production in this territory 
has been held down by very hot weather, 
and mills have been able to ship out more 
lumber than they produced, so that unsold 
Surplus stocks today are smaller than on 
Aug. 1. Retail yards have again come on 
the market for rough stock widths of. box 
lumber. In addition, box manufacturers are 
using more of these items, both air dried 
and kiln dried. There has not been very 
much demand for air dried edge box, but 
the demand for dressed and resawn 4/, 5/ 


Americanflumherthan 


and 6/4 has been better,. although a good 
average width is always desired. Prices of 
rough box lumber are fair. Demand for air 
dried roofers has picked up, and prices re- 
main about the same—$14 for 6-inch, $14.50 
for 8- and 10-inch, and $15@15.50 for 12- 
inch, f. o. b. cars, Georgia Main Line rate. 


Baltimore, Md. 


NORTH CAROLINA PINE—Retail yards 
manage to get a considerable amount of 
business, but between mills which refuse to 
accept less, and users who refuse to pay 
more, the wholesalers find themselves fac- 
ing a stale-mate. Stocks are not inordi- 
nately large, and the prospective operation 
of the wage-and-hour act may end the dead- 
lock. The three big box factories here run 
half a day on Saturdays in addition to full 
time during the rest of the week. 

LONGLEAF PINE—AIll reports agree that 
inquiry is better, with stocks bringing 
higher prices. Supplies are large enough to 
take care of current needs without delay. 

CYPRESS—Business has not picked up im- 
pressively, but it holds quite well with 
prices steady. 

WEST COAST WoOODS—Distributors find 
it necessary to exert themselves more to 
produce the same volume of business. 
Though threatened labor trouble should 
prompt buyers to go into the market, it 
probably makes for caution and hesitancy. 
Stocks are adequate, though not so large as 
to cause real pressure upon the market. 

HARDWOODS—tThe furniture factories in 
North Carolina are stated to be increasing 
their requirements as to hardwoods, and 
those sellers with good connections are ex- 
periencing a gratifying measure of activity. 
The foreign demand, because of unsettled 
political conditions, has shown no sign of 


recovery. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


The lumber trade has been about steady 
during the past two weeks. A more active 
market is expected to develop during the 
present month. The amount of new construc- 
tion, while not large, is much greater than 
it was two or three years ago. Lumber prices 
are holding at about their level of a couple 
of weeks ago. 

HARDWOODS.—Trade has not been at all 
brisk, buying having been confined largely 
to immediate needs. Wholesalers report that 
prices are holding fairly steady. 

WESTERN PINES.—Demand has _ not 
shown any large increase lately. Some 
wholesalers report that occasional spurts in 
the demand occur, and they feel that these 
are an indication of improved trade this fall. 
Retail stocks are small in most cases. The 
market is about holding its own, with no 
large surpluses offering. 

NORTHERN PINE.—Demand is fair for 
this time of year. Industrial buying has 
been rather slow. Low prices for farm prod- 
ucts have reduced the inquiry for apple 
boxes and vegetable crates. 


Booklet on Heavy Duty Flooring 
and Roofing 


Announcement of a new publication, entitled 
“Heavy Duty Flooring and Roofing Plank,” 
is made by A. S. Boisfontaine, assistant secre- 
tary of the Southern Pine Association. It sets 
forth the advantages of lumber for floors in 
industrial buildings and warehouses. Plank, 
laminated and block floorings are described and 
instructions for application are given. Illustra- 
tions of the various patterns available, recom- 
mendations of the grades to select and helpful 
information on sizes and spans are provided. 
The subject of roof decking for industrial build- 
ings, gymnasiums, auditoriums etc. is covered, 
and there is an interesting table. giving the 
insulating efficiencies of various types of roofing 
materials. “The book was prepared for archi- 
tects and engineers engaged in building of the 
types referred to above,” said Mr. Boisfontaine, 
“as well as for owners of industrial buildings. 
Lumber salesmen and retail dealers who have 
occasion to discuss with architects, engineers 
and owners the subject of flooring for indus- 
trial buildings and roof decking for various 
types of structures, will find this booklet very 
helpful. A copy may be obtained from the 
Southern Pine Association, New Orleans; La. 





Klamath 
Ponderosa | 
Pine 


For the 
Famous 











| Send Your Orders to 
CRATER LAKE 
BOX & LUMBER CO. 


Wherever quality is appreciated, this Klamath 
Ponderosa is popular. In our modern mill we 
follow up this basic timber quality with care- 
ful expert manufacturing. We can meet all 
your needs in SELECTS and COMMON, SAS, 
PATTERNS or ROUGH. SHOP and BOX. Let 
us send you quotations or fill an order for 
you. Careful service. Write us today. 


Crater Lake Box & Lumber Co. 


Sprague River, Gregon 
HUNTINGTON TAYLOR, General Manager 





THE FEATHER RIVER 
LUMBER COMPANY 


Manufacturers of 


CALIFORNIA 
SOFT PINE, 


WHITE FIR and INCENSE CEDAR 
Annual Production 50,000,000 Ft. 


LUMBER, BOX SHOOK 
and MOULDINGS 
Mills and Sales Office: 
DELLEKER, PLUMAS COUNTY, CALIF. 
We are member of Western Pine Association 











SULLIVAN LUMBER CO. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


TIMBERS, YARD STOCK, FACTORY CLEARS 
SPRUCE, HEMLOCK, CEDAR, PINE 
27th YEAR 


GILLIES BROS. Ltd., 


Braeside, Ontario, Canada 
Manufacturers of 


GENUINE WHITE PIN 


for nearly 100 years. Capacity 30,000,000 ft. 
=n. Members N.W.L.D. Association. 
DRY STOCK—ROUGH OR DRESSED 


PROMPT SHIPMENT 
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Dealers Banish Dull Care For a Day 


Omaua, Nes., Sept. 10.—The third 
annual dealers’ picnic, sponsored by the 
Chicago Lumber Co. of Omaha, was 
held at beautiful Linoma Beach, midway 
between Omaha and Lincoln, on Friday, 
Aug. 19. 

Almost 2,500 persons from Nebraska 
and Iowa were in attendance, including 
dealers, their wives, families and em- 
ployees. The picnic, which was under 
the personal supervision of L. G. Simp- 
son, vice president and general manager 
of the Chicago Lumber Co. (who, inci- 
dentally, owns Linoma Beach) was well 
under way by noon, with the attendance 
already exceeding 1,500 for lunch, while 
almost 2,500 were present for dinner. 

The food and refreshments served, 
under the able supervision of “Chef” 
George Newman, included: 600 gallons 
beer ; 400 gallons lemonade; 644 pounds 
ham; 170 pounds weiners; 200 loaves 
bread ; 200 dozen buns; 240 pounds sal- 
mon; 540 pounds beans; 25 gallons 
pickles; 50 pounds coffee; 100 pounds 
potato chips; 35 quarts cream; 3 cases 
hard boiled eggs ; 3000 cups of ice cream. 


Among the most interesting events 
were the mud wrestle by professionals Ed 
Friech and Jake Weyant; the contest be- 
tween the Dutch bands; the canoe water 
joust; the husbands’ and wives’ boat 
race; softball game between the indepen- 
dent dealers and lineyard men—the inde- 
pendents winning; trap-shooting; games 
for boys and girls; post-driving contest ; 
ladies’ bridge party, in which some 50 
players competed for several beautiful 
prizes, and of special interest to the 
youngsters was the kids’ fish pond, spon- 
sored by the Chicago Paint Works, in 
which more than 1,200 prizes were 
awarded; and table tennis, which was 
played constantly on the three splendid 
tables provided by the M & M Plywood 
Corporation. 

In addition to those already mentioned, 
more than 75 other valuable prizes were 
awarded during the day to winners of 
various events. 

The prize for the longest business ca- 
reer was awarded to F. W. Arndt, of 
Blair, Neb. Mr. Arndt’s career as a 


hardware dealer started in 1876, the same 


year the Chicago Lumber Co. embarked 
upon its career. 

Among the other prominent men at- 
tending the picnic were L. D. Phillips 
and H. T. Wheeler, who were the oldest 
dealers present; Karl Christensen, presi- 
dent Nebraska Lumber Merchants’ As- 
sociation, enjoying his pipe as usual, and 
the genial secretaries of both the Ne- 
braska and Iowa associations—Phil Run- 
ion and W. H. Badeaux—were on hand 
to greet their old friends. 

The accompanying photographs were 
taken by Murrel Crump, advertising 
manager of the Sinclair Coal Co., Kan- 
sas City, Mo. 

Among the firms supplying assistance 
in making the picnic possible were: 

Aermotor Co., Certain-Teed Products Cor- 
poration, Chicago Paint Works, Columbian 
Steel Tank Co., W. S. Dickey Clay Manufac- 
turing Co.; Fourco Glass Co.; Frantz Manu- 
facturing Co., Keystone Steel & Wire Co, 
Long-Bell Lumber Co., Michigan Lumber Co., 
M & M Plywood Corporation, Milcor Steel 
Co., Sisalkraft Co., Stokermatic Co., and Wood 
Conversion Co. 





(1) Ray Schreiber, Chicago Lumber Co., Sec. Treas. wins the Canoe Jousting contest. (2) Chief L. G. Simpson, General 
Manager Chicago Lumber Company, greets Roy Curtis of Rushville, Nebr. (3) Frank Brokamp, President Chicago Paint 
Works, operates kids’ fish pond. (4) Hobb Turner, Wood Conversion Co., Master of Ceremonies. (5) W. H. (Bill) Badeaux, 
Sec. Iowa Lbr. & Bldg. Mat’l. Dealers Association, and his assistant, Jack Neighbor, who won Ping Pong contest. (6) 
What a quartet—Art Melville, Broken Bow, Nebr., Herm Yost of Havelock, and Messrs. L. D. Phillips, H. T. Wheeler and 
Hobb Turner. (7) Lumberman Grover Scroggin of Deshler, Nebr., introducing his Dutch.Band which came 200 miles to 
compete in this event. (8) A small section of the crowd of 2,200 persons lining up for dinner. (9) Karl Christensen (cen- 
ter) President of the Nebraska Lumber Merchants Association, with L. D. Phillips (left) and H. T. Wheeler (right) the 
oldest dealers present. (10) This smiling gentleman is Phil Runion, See. Nebraska Lumber Merchants Association. (11) 
Chef” George Newman, Certainteed Products Corp., was indeed a busy man. 
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Newsy Notes of Persons and Places 


and OFFICE 








Improving conditions in the hardwood busi- 
ness were reported by David S. Fellows of the 
Kaul Lumber Co., birmingham. Ala., when he 
called on his trade in Baltimore, Md., Aug. 30. 


Accompanied by his wife, Thomas Montgom- 
ery, commission lumberman of Olney, Ill., re- 
cently toured the West Coast, making stops in 
San Francisco and Los Angeles. 


John N. Bach of Forrest, Ill., has given four 
of his sons an interest in his retail lumber 
business which includes yards at Fairbury and 
Forrest. The business operates under the name 
of J. N. Bach & Sons. 


C. C. Vanlandingham of the Vanlandingham 
Lumber Co., Chicago, is expected to return to 
his office the latter part of September from a 
six-weeks’ business and pleasure trip to the 
West Coast and Northwest. He is accompanied 
by his wife. 


On Sept. 1, E. C. Kaune assumed the general 
managership of the Polson Logging Co., of 
Aberdeen, Wash. He has been associated with 
the lumber industry in Anacortes, Wash., for 
twenty-five years, and resigned as manager of 
the Anacortes Lumber Co. to take his new 
position. 


William B. Fraser, who has been visiting the 
mill connections on the West Coast of the 
Fraser-DeSale Lumber Co., Chicago, since 
July 15, is expected back in his office Sept. 15. 
Mrs. Fraser accompanied her husband on the 
trip and the two have been spending the past 
couple of weeks vacationing in Los Angeles. 


The Lutz Lumber Co. of Mahonoy City, Pa., 
observed its twenty-fifth anniversary in business 
Aug. 18. Beginning in a single storeroom, the 
concern now occupies quarters at 117-119 West 
Centre Street and large warehouses in the 900 
block of the same street. L. A. Lutz, owner of 
the business, is active in civic and fraternal 
affairs. 


J. S. Foley, president Brooks-Scanlon Corp., 
Foley, Fla., has been selected as a member of 
the taxation committee of the State Chamber 
of Commerce, of which G. G. Ware, a banker 
of Leesburg, is chairman. This group will hold 
a series of meetings over the State and then 
draft a general taxation bill to be presented to 
the legislature next year. 


Chris H. Kreienbaum, sales manager of the 
Reed Mill division of the Simpson Logging Co., 
Shelton, Wash., has just been elected executive 
vice president at a meeting of the logging com- 
pany’s stockholders. Mr. Kreienbaum has 
served as general manager of the Reed Mill 
and has been in charge of lumber sales for the 
company for several years. 


Harry G. Uhl, of the Timber Engineering Co. 
and National Lumber Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C., was in Chicago during 
the week, conferring with L. P. Keith, who is 
in charge of the Chicago office of the National. 
Mr. Uhl reports increasing interest in timber 
connectored construction and a growing demand 
for TECO connectors. 


E. G. Reel, who conducts the Reel Lumber 
Service, 1249 East 63rd Street, Los Angeles, 
announces the completion of a new warehouse 
and offices at the above location. This is the 
second addition during the past year, and will 
double the under-cover storage space for the 
firm, which serves the wholesale and industrial 
trade of Los Angeles and vicinity. 


The Atkinson-Stutz Co., wholesale lumber 
firm in San Francisco, recently appointed Hal 
Ewart of Portland, Ore., its northern repre- 
sentative. Mr. Ewart is widely known among 
lumber manufacturers in the Pacific North- 












west. The company also announced the appoint- 
ment of C. R. Aronson as accountant with 
headquarters at the San Francisco office. 


The forty-eighth wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. John Dower was celebrated Aug. 26, 
with a surprise picnic arranged by a group of 
friends at Dower Dell, the couple’s country 
home near Tacoma, Wash. Mr. Dower, a 
prominent Pacific Northwest retail lumberman, 
is chairman of the board of the John Dower 
Lumber Co., which operates several lumber 
yards. 


Frank Adams, Chicago, vice president of the 
Pacific Lumber Co. of Illinois which is distribu- 
tor of redwood produced at the Pacific Lumber 
Co. mills at Scotia, Calif., was in Baltimore last 
week. Mr. Adams has visited New York, parts 
of New England, and other points in the East 
with a view to setting up distribution in the east- 
ern part of the country. His company holds about 
the same position in the production of redwood 
as does the Weyerhaeuser Sales Co. in fir. 


Speaking recently before a joint meeting of 
the Texas Planning Board and presidents and 
secretaries of chambers of commerce of east 
Texas, Paul T. Sanderson of Trinity, president 
of the East Texas Chamber of Commerce, pre- 
dicted eastern Texas is destined to become 
principal cattle raising section of State and 
nation. Mr. Sanderson is the head of the 
Texas Long Leaf Lumber Co. of Trinity, with 
mills also at New Willard and Oakhurst, Tex., 





Loose Leaf Tally Books 


TALLY SHEETS with 
Waterproof Lines 
Samples and Catalog 
on Request 

Tally Cards Rules 

Crayon Gauges 

Rule Cases Hammer Stamps 

Pickaroons Marking Sticks 

Car Movers Leather Aprons 

Tally Pencils Load Binders 
Books for Lumbermen 


FRANK R. BUCK & CO. 


2133 Touhy Ave. CHICAGO, ILL. 
Car Door Lumber Rollers Sectional Board Rules 











Builders’ Commercial Agency 
ESTABLISHED 1890 
1321 Builders’ Bldg., 228 N. La Salle St., Chicago 


A rating guide to the Contracting trade of 
Cook County and Cook County dealers 
Telephone Randolph 4893 Collection and Mechanics Liens 








GILBERT NELSON & CO. , 


Public Accountants 


332 S$. MICHIGAN AVENUE 
CHICAGO 


TELEPHONE HARRISON 6366 











HANDY BOOKS ror LUMBERMEN 


A COPY FREE ON REQUEST. ADDRESS 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 431 Se. Dearborn St., CHICAGO 





socket. 


St., O 


Clean Up Doors and Sash... 
.. « Eliminate All Hand Work with 


SKILSAW SANDER 


Produces a smooth, even finish, without ripples or ridges . . . 
the modern electrical way . . . easier, faster, cheaper! Just the 
thing for cleaning up sash, doors and frames before delivery 
—makes them ready for painting on the job. Removes scratches 
and stains from plywood panels; used for lining up glued 
joints and final finishing in sash and door manufacture. Com- 
pact, perfectly balanced, easy to use. Plugs into any light 
THOUSANDS IN USE! 


SKILSAW, Inc., 3320 ELSTON AVE., Chicago 


214 E. 40th St., New York—52 Brookline Ave., Boston—1429 Spring 
Garden, — S. Flower St., Los Angeles—2065 


Webster 


@ Also made with vacuum dust collector. 
Full 32 square inch sanding area. Belt speed 
of 1500 surface feet per minute. Powerful 
universal motor. All ball bearing construction. 





Cedar boat lumber. 


Cermak Road & Throop St. 


Phone Canal 0262 


Lumber for Immediate Delivery 


Mahogany and Walnut, Kiln-Dried Hardwoods, Factory Pine, 
Pattern lumber, Cypress, Philippine Mahogany and White 


LET US HELP YOU SELL THE ABOVE ITEMS AT A PROFIT 


Chicago, Ill. 
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the outputs of which are sold through the 
Sabine Lumber Co. with headquarters in St. 
Louis. Mr. Sanderson is well and favorably 
known for his civic activities and under his 
direction as president the East Texas Cham- 
ber of Commerce is doing much to build up 
both the agricultural and industrial interests 
of that section. 


Ormie Lance, secretary of the Northwestern 
Lumbermen’s Association, Minneapolis, and 
J. D. McCarthy, secretary Illinois Lumber & 
Material Dealers’ Association, Springfield, IIl., 
were welcome visitors at the office of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN on Sept. 7. Mr. Lance 
was accompanied to Chicago by his wife and 
Mr. McCarthy was making one of his regular 
visits to the metropolis in connection with his 
association work. 


The furniture manufacturing industry was 
found to be progressing satisfactorily by Rich- 
ard P. Baer, II, of the hardwood firm of Rich- 
ard P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, when he made 
a recent trip into the South. He visited a saw- 
mill at Bogalusa, La., which is operated by the 
company, and afterward went to its two mills 
in North Carolina. Mr. Baer found that furni- 
ture factories in the State were increasing their 
requirements for hardwoods. 


One of the interested attendants at the birth- 
day luncheon tendered to A. L. Osborn in Mil- 
waukee on Aug. 30 was George W. Dulany, Jr., 

resident of the Eclipse Lumber Co., Clinton, 
ean who arrived on the Olympian from the 
Pacific Coast just in time to join in this notable 
event. Mr. Dulany has been spending a short 
time in the Pacific Northwest, making his head- 
quarters in Seattle. While out there he visited 
a number of the larger West Coast operations. 


Dr. Wilson Compton, secretary-manager of 
the National Lumber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion, sailed with Mrs. Compton for Hamburg 
on Aug. 24 on the SS Washington of the United 
States lines. While in Europe, Dr. Compton 
will attend the International Forestry Confer- 
ence in Brussels, Belgium; re-inspect many im- 
portant German conservation activities, and call 
upon important importers of American lumber 
in the United Kingdom. Dr. and Mrs. Comp- 
ton will return to this country early in October. 


Lumbermen from the Inland Empire and 
Spokane were among guests of W. G. Lubrecht, 
Missoula, Mont., and E. H. Polleys, Port- 
land, at Lake Placid in Montana for a house 
party recently. The group included lumbermen 
who have been co-workers and friends for forty 
years. Those from Spokane were: J. M. 
Brown, E. F. C, VanDissel, Henry G. Klopp, 
Ray Wilson and J. P. McGoldrick. C. L. Bill- 
ings of Lewiston, Ida., and W. C. Geddes of 
Winchester, Ida., were also present. 


COMINGS & GOINGS 


SpoKANE, WasH.—Frank R. Kroger, Seattle, 
has been named manager of the Grangeville of- 
fice of the Standard Lumber Co.,-known as the 
Grangeville Lumber Co. He succeeds George 
Andrews. 

MENOMINEE, MicH.—Reuben Peterson, for- 
merly employed by the Peshtigo (Wis.) Build- 
ing Supply Co., has been appointed manager of 
the Bresnahan Lumber Co. here. 





Lou!IsviLte, Ky.—Robert Cooper has been ap- 
pointed assistant to the general sales manager 
ef the Mengel Co. in this city. 


Bittincs, OKLA.—Joe Patton has succeeded 
George Blank as manager of the local branch 
of the Foster Lumber Co. Mr. Patton has had 
charge of the yard at Marland for a number of 
years. 

INDEPENDENCE, Mo.—E. S. Warden has been 
brought here from the yard at Sheffield to be 
manager of the Badger Lumber Co. Fred 
Vardeman, local manager for several years, has 
been transferred to the Fairmount office as an 
assistant to Martin Carlson. 

Honey Grove, Tex.—H. W. Dickson has 
resigned as manager of the Lyon-Gray Lum- 
ber Co., after eleven years here, to take a posi- 
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tion with the Burton-Lingo Co. in Ft. Worth. 
Jack Wood, Jr., who has been with the Lyon- 
Gray concern at Sulphur Springs, has taken 
over Mr. Dickson’s former duties. 


Orpway, Coto.—W. Grant Bragg of LaJunta, 
Colo., who has been associated with his brother, 
Phil G. Bragg, at the Trail Lumber Co. in La- 
Junta, has been named manager oi the R. W. 
English Lumber Co. here succeeding George V. 
Nelson. The new local manager formerly was 
manager of the English yard at Sugar City, 
Colo. Phil Bragg heads the firm which owns 
the Trail Lumber Co. and the two English units. 


Notes from North Carolina 


A modern woodworking plant is being estab- 
lished at Lumberton by C. C. Bullard. It will 
operate as the C. C. Bullard Woodworking Co. 
and will manufacture sash, doors, store fix- 
tures, kitchen cabinets and lawn furniture. 

Ernest E. Ritter, of Columbus, Ohio, for- 
merly general manager of the W. M. Ritter 
a Co., is erecting a band mill near Hayes- 
ville. 

At Fletcher, the Fletcher Lumber Co. has 
been incorporated to engage in the timber and 








Novel Use of Glass 
Block Adds Light 





That Insulux glass block is being utilized in many 
ways is indicated by the exterior view of a new 
home in Dallas, Texas, where the architect specified 
its use in this manner to give a very modern touch 
and to provide additional light for the interior, 
without sacrificing privacy. Such “daylight” walls 
are easily kept clean and eliminate what would 
otherwise have been a dark interior corner. Insulux 
glass block is manufactured by the Owens-lllinois- 


Glass Co., Toledo, Ohio 





lumber business. Incorporators are B. H., E. 
L. and T. O. Youngblood. 

After having been idle for three months, 
the plant of the Harrellsville Lumber Co., Har- 
rellsville, under the management of G. O. 
O’Berry, has resumed operation. 

B. E. Summer, T. C. Summer, L. O. George 
and others have incorporated the Cardinal 
Lumber Co. at Cherryville, to manufacture, buy 
and sell lumber and building material. 





Dealers Offered Insulation Sales 
Training Course by Manufacturer 


St. Paut, Minn., Sept. 6—The Wood Con- 
version Co., 121-9 First National Bank Bldg., 
here, maker of Balsam-Wool and Nu-Wood, 
is now offering an insulation sales training 
course free to all progressive lumber and build- 
ing material dealers. The course is designed 
to teach dealer organizations to build sound, 
profitable business on insulation, interior deco- 
ration and allied products and to demonstrate 
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proved methods for locating and developing 
new markets. 

For the past five years the Wood Conver- 
sion Co. has conducted the course for large 
groups of dealers. The results were better than 
anticipated and the demand for further train- 
ing reached huge proportions. Arrangements 
have been made for the instructors and equip- 
ment to be available to all progressive dealers, 
no matter how small their organizations. The 
revised course consists of a series of sales edu- 
cational meetings, conducted by experienced 
instructors, plus a series of bulletins sent to 
every member of each organization. The bul- 
letins, mailed during the period of the course 
and for several months thereafter, will include, 
as does the course, discussions of all types of 
insulation and allied products and installment 
selling. Sessions will be held at times specified 
by the dealer. 


Established Manufacturer Adds 
Pine to Mill's Production 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Sept. 6.—Richard P. Baer 
& Co., here, manufacturer of lumber for the 
past forty years, and specializing in hardwoods, 
announces that the company is now manufac- 
turing southern yellow pine at its Bogalusa, 
La. band mill. This mill has been cutting 
hardwoods and cypress exclusively and intends 
to divide production between hardwoods and 
pine in the future. 

The mill, one of three operated by the com- 
pany, has complete dry kiln and planing mill 
facilities and will produce both kiln dried and 
air dried stock. It is equipped to manufacture 
stock to any desired finish, such as flooring, 
siding, center match etc. Personnel of long 
experience in southern yellow pine are in charge 
of all departments. All inquiries should be 
directed to the Bogalusa office, 








New Sales Manager Named for 
Pickering Lumber Corporation 


STANDARD, CAa.iF., Sept. 3.—Ben Johnson, 
president of the Pickering Lumber Corp., here, 
recently announced the appointment of Walter 
S. Kennon as sales manager effective Aug. 22. 

“Mr. Kennon,” according to Mr. Johnson, 
“is a well known lumberman with many years’ 
experience as a sales manager marketing Pon- 
derosa and California Sugar Pine lumber. He 
has a wide acquaintance with the trade through- 
out the country and the Pickering Lumber 
Corp. is happy to have him added to its offi- 
cial family.” 

Mr. Kennon will maintain his headquarters, 
here, at the general sales offices of the cor- 
poration. 





Australia Seen as Continued 


Market for B. C. Woods 


Vancouver, B. C., Sept. 3. — Australia will 
continue to be one of British Columbia’s most 
important overseas markets for forest prod- 
ucts, it is believed by Lewis S. Mounce of the 
H. R. MacMillan Export Co., after a six- 
months’ business trip to the Antipodes. 

Mr. Mounce does not foresee early revision 
of the trade agreements between Canada and 
Australia. While the latter country does not 
sell as much to Canada as she buys, there is 
general recognition in the Australian market 
that such a condition is inevitable, at least for 
a few years until Australia establishes herself 
more securely as a manufacturing country. 

However, Australia is already becoming 
keenly conscious of the value of manufacturing, 
with the result that the Government is en- 
couraging the importation of raw materials 
rather than the finished product. This has had 
a significant bearing on British Columbia’s lum- 
ber trade with Australia. Australia is buying 
about 170,000,000 feet of lumber from this prov- 
ince annually, but in addition is taking some 
200,000,000 feet of logs, which are converted 
into lumber in Australia’s own mills, now repre- 
senting a substantial investment. 

The Australian tariff has contributed to this 
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development. With a duty of $21 a thousand 
on the chief commercial grades of B. C. lumber, 
very little Douglas fir is being shipped to Aus- 
tralia except logs, which pay only $8 a thou- 
sand. The big item in British Coluinbia’s lum- 
ber shipments to Australia is hemlock, admitted 
free of duty because it is used for box manu- 
facture. The hemlock market is a particularly 
valuable one for this province, says Mr. Mounce, 
because of the wide occurrence of the hemlock 
species in B. C. forests and the difficulties ex- 
perienced in selling hemlock in other markets. 
Australia does not pay a high price for its hem- 
lock, but it is largely “found” money because 
the hemlock might rot in the woods otherwise. 





Providing Facts for the Homebuilder 


W. (“Waddy”) Wood, publisher of Small 
Home Builders’ Year Book, was in Chicago last 
week, arranging the final details of putting the 
1938-1939 edition to press. The year book will 
contain nineteen small house plans and eleva- 
tions, representing “more house for your 
money.” In the construction section, four pages 
are devoted to “The Story of Lumber,” pre- 
pared by the National Lumber Manufacturers’ 
Association. The text has been arranged in six 
sections: “Designing Your Home to Meet Your 
Needs”; “Pay Rent to Yourself’; “Good Con- 
struction Is Vital to Your Venture in Happi- 
ness”; “Right Equipment Makes Living Com- 
fortable and Easy”; “Decoration and Furnish- 
ings That Add Charm and Express Your Per- 
sonality”; “Modernize to Keep the Old House 
Young.” Each section contains basic informa- 
tion that the small home owner should have in 
order to know that he is getting proper value 
for his money. This 1938-1939 edition will 
consist of one million copies, to be circulated 
largely by the retail lumber dealers. 





Sales Manager Named for New 
Coast Lumber Company 


San Francisco, CAuir., Sept. 3—Henry E. 
Pries has been named sales manager of the Mt. 
Whitney Lumber Co. which has opened main 
offices at 3030 East Pico street, Los Angeles. 
The company’s new sawmill, which began oper- 
ating during June, is at Johnsondale, Calif. The 
town was named after Walter S. Johnson, 
president of the concern who is also head of 
the American Box Corp. of this city. 

The Mt. Whitney Lumber Co. is cutting 
Ponderosa and sugar pine, white fir, and in- 
cense cedar. The main cut is the two first 
named woods, in about equal proportions. The 
sawmill’s capacity is 125,000 feet in two shifts. 
Estimates are that the firm’s stand of timber is 
more than 300,000,000 feet, and it will be 
logged on a sustained yield basis. Leo C. 
Chase, formerly assistant manager of the Byles- 
Jamison Lumber Co., is resident manager at 
Johnsondale, and G. B. Mathews, formerly with 
Madera Sugar Pine Co., is superintendent. 





Association Secretary's Son to 


Enter Princeton 


Donald C. McClure, seventeen-year-old son 
of John W. McClure, secretary-treasurer of the 
National Hardwood Lumber Association, and 
Mrs. McClure, will leave next week with his 
mother to spend a few days at the family’s for- 
mer home in Memphis prior to going East to 
enter Princeton University as a Freshman. He 
graduated in June from Choate School, a pre- 
paratory institution at New Haven-Wallingford, 
Conn., where he proved himself an able young 
journalist. As president of the Choate News, 
he piloted the school publication to first prizes 
in the contests sponsored annually by the Na- 
tional Scholastic Press Association, the Co- 
lumbia Scholastic Press organization, and 
Princeton University. Donald expects to take a 
general academic course for the first two years 
of college before starting his study of a special 
field. He has the diversified interests of engi- 
neering, law, and journalism. 

Mrs. McClure and her son spent the past 
month on the HF Bar ranch in the foothills of 
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the Rocky Mountains near Saddle String, Colo. 
She will accompany him to Princeton, N. J., get 
him settled at college, and return to Chicago. 
The rush of getting the last details ironed out 
for the annual convention of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, Sept. 22 and 23, will 
keep Mr. McClure in Chicago. 





Deputy Wage-Hour’ Administrator 
Named; To Establish 12 Offices 


Wasurnocton, D. C., Sept. 7.—Elmer F. An- 
drews, wage-hour administrator, today ap- 
pointed Paul Sifton, former New York State 
labor department official, to be deputy admin- 
istrator. He also announced that the regional 
setup of his organization would probably be 
patterned after that of the social security board. 
He said that he had tentatively approved the 
idea of setting up twelve regional offices. 


Line Yard Company Moves Head 
Office to Another City 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Sept. 5.—The Nortz 
Lumber Co., with line yards in western Min- 
nesota and North Dakota, has moved its gen- 
eral offices from the Lumber Exchange building 
here to Devils Lake, N. D. E. H. Nortz is 
president of the company, and W. N. Nortz is 
general manager and treasurer. The firm has 
taken over a new Office building, 28x34 feet, 
in Devils Lake. Seven men and two women 
comprise the new office staff, including J. A. 
Prondzinski, assistant to W. N. Nortz, W. C. 
Goerner, superintendent, and Mary Doe, sec- 
retary to W. N. Nortz and general office man- 
ager, all from the Minneapolis office. 

The Nortz company had its origin in a small 
yard at Foxhome, Minn., in 1903. In 1906 
the four brothers, who then headed the com- 
pany, purchased the C. W. Fenstermaker yard 
at Breckenridge, Minn. Subsequently these 
two yards became the nucleus of a line in- 
cluding a branch at Devils Lake, established in 
1910, and yards in the Red River valley and 
North Dakota. The Minneapolis general of- 
fices, now closed, were established in 1918. 
Officers of the company state the move was 
made to bring the general offices to a point 
more nearly central to the company’s interests. 





Shingle Bureau Representative 
Badly Injured 


The many friends of Esker Fitzwater, field 
representative of the Red Cedar Shingle Bu- 
reau, will regret to learn that both he and his 
wife were seriously injured on Aug. 25 when 
their car was struck by another in a head-on 
collision near Lebanon, Ind. At the Witham 
Hospital at Lebanon, examination showed that 
Mrs. Fitzwater had suffered three broken ribs 
and lacerations and Mr. Fitzwater a broken 
hip and foot and severe lacerations. The Fitz- 
water car was practically demolished. While 
Mrs. Fitzwater was expected to be released 
from the hospital within a few days, he prob- 
ably will be confined there for about two 
months. Mr. Fitzwater has traveled extensively 
for the Red Cedar Shingle Bureau, in recent 
months principally in the Lake States and Ohio 
Valley. 


Old Lumber Name Again Heads 
Capitol Lumber Company 


Wasuincton, D. C., Sept. 6—For forty 
years the name of Weigand has been associated 
with the lumber and millwork industry of the 
capitol. The late Martin Weigand established 
the original business in 1898, which was carried 
on by his sons until 1937, when the property 
was acquired by the Government for its new 
buildings. The Weigand interests then pur- 
chased the Washington yard of the T. J. 
Shryock Lumber Co., Baltimore, and liquidated 
the retail interests of their company. The com- 
pany, Martin Weigand (Inc.) is now in opera- 
tion at 603 Capitol St., with Henry M. Weigand 
as president and Martin T. Weigand as treas- 
urer, and will specialize in the wholesale dis- 
tribution of lumber and building materials, 
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| DEALERS 
San 60 


EXTRA MONTHLY 


a SANDING MACHINE 
i, = PEWTALS 





WITH A 


LIGHT WEIGHT HIGH SPEED 
SPEED) LITE 
FLOOR SANDER 


That will pay for itself 
out of profits and pay you 


THE SPEED-O-LITE pays you a triple profit. It pays 
you in extra revenue from rentals. It pays you in 
increased sales of floor finishing materials. It pays 
you in additional sales of other related items. And 
it quickly pays for itself through the extra profits 
it creates. No Lumber Dealer in a town or city of 
any size should be without this sensational sales 
builder that is in Big Demand everywhere. There 
are hundreds of prospects right in your community 
and our FREE Advertising Material—that has never 
failed—will bring them in for rentals. The response 
will be immediate and the profits will roll in the 
first week. Don't delay—MAIL COUPON NOW for 
full details of our 5-DAY FREE TRIAL OFFER. 





Backed by over 40 YEARS of Floor Machinery 
Manufacturing Experience. 


PROFIT-MAKING FEATURES 


* Light weight (only 80 
Ibs.). 











% Sands right up to the 
quarter-round. 


% Picks up all dirt and 
dust. 


% Leaves a ballroom 
finish on every floor. 


* No experience required {: 
to run it. : : . ee 
* Burn-out-proof motor. i i 
f NO DUST 
INCLUDING maa ST , 
MOTOR “ 
ame meee eee ee eee 


NO DIRT 
NO MUSS 
MAIL COUPON TODAY 
g| LINCOLN-SCHLUETER 91038 
MA J} 242 W. Grand Ave., Chicago, tl. 


| 

t 

i 

+ 

a 

' Please send full details of your 5-DAY FREE Trial 
f  SPEED-O-LITE Offer. Also complete information on 
t 

£ 

i 

a 

t 
oe 








your Merchandising Plan for Dealers. 
NAME 


eee eee eres e se eeeee sees tosses eseeeeeseseeee® 
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southern pine to the Southern Pine Lumber Exchange, 


American fiimberman 


THIS WEEK’S LUMBER PRICES 


SOUTHERN PINE 


East and west side mills have reported the following average f. o. b. mill sales prices on 


New Orleans, 


La., for sales made 


in the period Aug. 20-25 but, where prices for this period were not available, prices for 
the month to date have been inserted and starred faa 


West East West East 
Side Side Side Side 
Flooring, Standard Surfaced Finish, 
Lengths 10-20’ 
1x3 rift— Bé&better 
B&btr Sht. 56.40 .jinch thick— . 
No. 1 Sht. 44. 15 eS “Se 52.62 48.94 
Nae ves 88.0016 ........ 52.16 49.00 
oe 5s 2-nEee 52.25 49.72 
1x3 flat On ee 58.66 58.06 
grain— eae 57.89 56.31 
B&better . 41.75 42.32 BS ssteses 78.53 71.78 
ge ae 39.88 38.6 
A ihe 25.00 26.06)>%o/4 thick— 
4, 6, 8.... 64.00 63.25 
1x4 rift— _ . 73.80 74.13 
meter Ot 408. ..i.5  #° °° SS She 
No. 1 Sht.244.23 349.29 c— 
Pe. Bee ens 3 *34.14 
nail en ‘7 thick— 
Be he Gg! 47.00 *44.17 
grain— ; ie adhe 44.75 42.00 
B&better . 41.78 41.2488 2 c-ccee. 46.00 46.25 
— +... 39.19 37.10 ixbéi0 50.67 53.25 
No. ae 16.60 18.64]12 «------ 71.75 68.25 
Celling, Standard 
— Rough Finish 
ame 10-20' 
B&better . 36.82 *33.75 ae 
see sore 982.0014... 949.68 £47.00 
aay 6 ven aene 248.16 46.25 
ia Bde 43 46.75 
—_ - 35.00 34.221;x5@10 ...*53.2 
No. 1.. ++. 32:48 32.00/12, **: 23:78 68:50 
5&6/4 
Drop Siding, Stand- thick— 
aré Lengths, 120” [1,5 .... 59.50 60.36 
No. 117— 5&10 087-50 70.67 
B&better . 37.25 *37.00} “"""'"° oo 
WO Necass 35.87 *34.03 
No. 116— ¢ 
B&better .*45.53 pa Se Oo ae 
me Dcocs 41.97 *41.00 
Assorted patterns— ened .40 60.00 
B&better - 41.92 43.50]1x6&8 ... 58.44 *59.13 
bi des 41.46 35.00]/1x5&10 .. 59.00 64.25 








West BDast West Bast 
Side Side Side Side 
No. 1 Fencing, 10-20’ No. 1 Shortleaf 
A Sate on a, 
Sree 41.81 40.60 12 & 14 . 22.68 20.76 
2a 23.26 21.04 
No. 1 Shiplap and 2x6 
Boards, 10-20’ 12 & 14 19.70 18.73 
ee 40.26 41.06/16 ....--- 19.85 18.42 
1x5&10 .. 44.69 47.08] oxg 
3 t Be 58.86 60.90312 & 14 20.92 19.63 
De «tiveness 21.58 20.96 
No, 2 Fencing & CM | 3x10 
Standard Lengths aa $1.06 30-08 
14 wae r - 
ee 14.35 15.43 te 
__. peeeet: 16.68 17.04)26 ------- a 
2x12 
12 & 14 35.21 30.50 
No. 2 Shiplap and a fe. gues 35.87 33.25 
Boards, Std. Lgth. 
Shortl’f— 
UE anieed 18.27 17.73 No. 2 Shortleat 
BMOO ccees 18.26 18.01 Dimension 
yr 25.49 20.42 2x4 
12 & 14... 19.51 17.39 
No. 3 Fencing, | ree: 20.25 18.72 
Standard Lengths 2x6 
oo a 9.35 10.60]12 & 14... 15.76 16.20 
a + F me Sb. ee 16.38 16.25 
1x6 CM... 12.54 13.88] oxg 
12 & 14... 18.11 16.25 
No. 3 Shiplap and e aseseus 18.89 16.75 
Boards, Standard 2x10 
Lengths 12 & 14... 20.62 19.91 
UE  cdinats 2.6 an "*** — 
1x10 pwede 14.40 13.47) 2x12 | ee shee 
Mae «sete 13. 5 ° kK 
rac Se saheows 20.56 20.87 
Plaster Lath 
gx %": aes ast No. 3 Dimension, 
Ne. Bees 4.00 3.83} Random Length 
Shortleaf & Longl’f— 
Partition, Standard 
ME. setices 12.43 12.56 
Lengths pope 12.06 12.99 
%x4&6— eee 10.66 13.28 
B&better . 45.31 42.75})2x12 ..... 15.83 *13.75 





WESTERN RED CEDAR 


Seattle, 


Wash., Sept. 3.—Prices for red 


Following f. o. b. 


WESTERN PINES 


mill prices on actual 





cedar siding in mixed cars, new bundling, 
8 to 18 foot, f.0.b. mills are: 


Beveled Siding, 12-inch 


Clear “a” —s 
PEE we dndedenss - - $26.00 $23.00 $20.00 
DEE -pcctsccovcess We 25.00 23.00 
PEE Seerceeoedon ‘ 3.00 30.00 27.00 
Clear Bungalow Siding, %-inch 
i, eos ppehibennnees 2.00 
 osaend coeece evee Seeawee » HEF OO 
PG stanewes cevcecces ceeceees wooees 68.60 
Finish, B&better, 82 or 4S, 6-16’ 
828 or 848 
, or Rough 
i #6000060. duiaeadiowaemkee waeeuenee $ 72.00 
RE ERR SS SRE aay EE SEN "ee! 77.00 
DE  cadatdesounedeiadinddint habe a ne eh 85.00 
DT ssucdceecenes -asleedekes cee deen 95.00 
EE” ‘ihc slatted dren di'gh ea oo Sid ow aco a eae 100.00 
i “ciceoureevnneneteadued kawdenboue 105.00 
Pt dtewsecberGvatiteveneeséataaahen 115.00 
PEE wWidcévwetveusceeeedeceeksenees 120.00 
Ceiling or Flooring, B&better, 4-1@ 
DE seeesees Hever eveuas eenvees ae - ++ $33.00 
Me” §~esveesnteecsuess covceesececonséoceed SOT 
Discount on Mouldings 6-20’, Odd Lengths 
Series 8000— 
ee SO OE... oncees 6 0esieeoecuseae 
Listing $4 and over........ pesceceduwas 50 
Clear Lattice, 5/16”, 4 to 10 
100 lin. ft. 
ig: Wenees eheuladess Hent vo cvgeseecebed a3 
De” ‘Wecdeatiedic dicbics¥cctecece.esaee “an 


sales were reported to the Western Pine As- 
sociation by members during the period from 
Aug. 22-Aug. 27, inclusive. Averages include 


both direct and wholesale sales, and are 

based on specified items only. Quotations 
follow: 

Ponderosa Pine 

5/4x8 6/4x8 

Szuizecrs, S2 or 4S— 1x8 & war. & war. 

of eae 60.40 $67.25 rh 26 

Pe Sav advawewes 40.73 Swat 44.75 

SuHop, 82S— No.1 No. 2 

Ore eee $31.91 $19.58 

ME vat dabainnweceeceeeres 31.81 19.74 

Cossmeanms, ! $2 or 4S— No. 2 No. 3 

OE EA ee $22.62 $17.39 

1x12 A eye 26.53 17.00 

No, 4, irs ca. dada ea. macae oa aa $13.24 

Idaho White Pine 

5-6/4 8 

S@pLecrs, r 4S— 1x8 & war. 

Choice eC cal ane acs Qala $73.00 $90.50 

a > ar 49.28 75.00 


Commons 82 or 4S— 
Colonial sheeting Standars 





No. 1 oO. oO. 
a Geers $35.75 $28.90 $25.03 
EN - wires Shere & atesaecaekaee 68.60 39.37 25.22 
wees (Mo. 4) GFE Tee aeees dec cccccctcs $16.47 
Sugar Pine 
1x8 5/4x8 6/4x8 
Seuecrs, 82 or 4S— &wdr. & war. w 
Meee. Bile .cscce $70.25 $71.25 $71.25 
We 6peeease wun 67.43 68.20 63.50 
i i esesceunere 54.30 ea came 
SnHop, S28S— No. 1 No. No. 3 
Ere eee $39.91 $26.9 $22.00 
, eee aes - 38.78 24.64 18.0 
ry 48.51 28.67 20.10 
-Douglas Fir 
Dimension, We. 1, Mee scccccccece err 
Dimension, ce. £4 eo. 20.83 
No. 3 Com., S2 or 4S, 1x8........ oe eee 
Flooring, vert. gr., C&Btr. 4 ss. sieuve® 35.95 
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CAROLINA PINE 


Following are prices realized, Norfolk rate 
of freight on sales made during the week 
ended Aug. 23: 


Flooring 
No.1 No. 2 
Bé&btr. Com. Com. 
OO ot is aa et edhe web eae $42.90 $39.65 $24.45 
ME keeceescecetaees 40.85 38.90 22.75 
Ceilin oa 
ML: adie salem eetouer $25.3 $23.80 $15.15 
Finish, Dressed, B&btr. 
a are $45.40 BOE BecviGicwtn'’ $54.30 
MD. oe ew eeweies 46.55 Ed ieee eeieie 67.60 
., Seer rer 46.55 | eee 69.80 
Be Se eeen eaten 46.25 Te. Sr 79.10 
Boards, Dressed 
No. 1 No. 2 No. 3 
Com. Com. Com 
ee an nes $39.00 $22.05 ieee 
BREE axeanereraudnies Gr Sts tice 37.8 20.30 15.35 
MEET . Seuurtrale o Weieloeere 40.10 21.35 17.75 
=e ee aera 39.90 21.70 21.00 
a er res 45.90 21.30 ae 
7: a een 57.75 27.25 23.30 
Boards, Air Dried or Roofer Grade, 
No. 2 Common Dressed 
Be ctavataowes $18.85 2, rene $20.20 
eer 18.40 SS ere 20.55 
GN edwcancind am 19.55 RE si Gahase be 25.55 
Shortleaf Dimension No, 2 Common, Dressed 
8 to 16 18 & 20 
et eee ee $22.10 $24.40 
PEs: adn adcadnekdeeanaaedcetee 21.55 23.95 
. eaat ia Weaaad omeiuen woe see 22.65 25.75 
MEP aay cacede a8 aieaiee warmulawtern 23.20 27.40 
MEE -pxdielciainw eae GGlaeeeowesnes 26.65 29.00 





WEST COAST LOGS 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—Average prices of 
logs are as follows: 


Fir: No. 1, oes: No. 2, $17; No. 3, $11. 
Peelers, No. $30; No. 2, $24. 
Cedar: uhingle logs, $15; lumber logs, $30. 


Hemlock: No. 2&3, $9.00. 


DOUGLAS FIR 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—Current quota- 
tions f. o. b. mill on Douglas fir items in 
mixed cars for rail shipments direct to the 
trade appear below: 


Vertical Grain Flooring 





&B Cc D 
EL eG ee Ce $37.00 $35.00 $25.00 
Flat Grain Flooring 
ME Skit rib dln elaomamacere $26.00 oat 00 $21.00 
BE. Sates don oka e 31.00 9.50 24.50 
Drop Siding 
1x6 Pat. No. 106....$31.00 $23. 00 $24.00 
1x6 Pat. No. 116.... 31.00 29.00 24.00 
Ceiling 
re ry 00 $23.00 $17.50 
Be ceetacneuaces tas 6.00 25.00 17.00 
Common athe and Shiplap 
1x6 1x8 1x10 1x12 
eS ar $18.00 ous 00 $18.00 $22.00 
* ser 15.00 15.00 15.00 15.00 
ee © wamas 10.50 10.00 10.00 11.00 
No. 1 Common Dimension 
12 14 16 18 

aay $19.00 $19.00 $20.50 $21.50 $20. po 

2 eae 18.00 18.00 18.50 19.50 
Be  aoue ee 18.00 18.50 19.00 20.00 29:00 
DE saccedeu 20.00 20.00 20.50 21.00 21.00 
_.. eae 21.50 21.50 22.50 22.50 22.50 

No. 1 Common Rough and/or Surfaced 
mbers 

nae ee 20 feet and shorter and 
x1) $4 ha Sehedee ae adie e's. bey Se. Helen eae $17.50 
12212 20 4 IO 6 5.0.08. 0 36945400 . 17.50 
TREES BB CO BO POSE... ccccccccciccoccove 19.00 





MAPLE FLOORING 


Michigan and Wisconsin flooring mills re- 
gore the following prices realized f. o. Db. 


ig mill basis, during the week ended 
Sept. 

rst Second Third 
SL S06 cdeeneewes sriee $64.65 $46.73 
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F.O.B. MILL PRICES OF 
SOUTHERN HARDWOODS 


Following are ranges of f. o. b. mill prices 
on rough, air dried southern hardwoods, 
from reports of sales made during the week 
ended Sept. 6: 


Qrtd. Red Gum Plain White Oak 
FAS— FAS— 
BIE sinides e600 | #7e ..<... 49.00 
Sige SOG | B78 o. cas 74.00 
Plain Red Gum No. 1 & Sel.— 
FAS— Bacccsus 28.00@31.00 
ter 71.00 @rtd. Red Oak 
No. 2 Com FAS— 
we eees 17.00 | 474 ...... 52.00 
ing Sap Gum Plain Red Oak 
1, eat 23.00 | FAS— 85.75 
5/8 ...e. ae Nila 39.50@ 42.50 
4/4 ...0-. 3 f. os ee 46.75 @ 48.75 
6/4 =e > ee 6 36.50 6/4 be ea 48.75 
8/4 ....-. 59.00 fT $/4 ...... 57.25 @58.00 
No. 1 & Sel.— No. 1 & Sel.— 
iT; a ee, 26. 00@28. 00 
= eee 16.00 1 ¢/% ....... 29.25 
ry. Cae: 20.00 
ey Se 21.50 @ 27.75 Mixed Oak 
ry eee. 26.50 No. 3 Com 
oT a» 29.00 @84.00 Eee "8.25@ 8.50 
Plain Sap Gum sou irene 
FAs— ie ee 22.25 
5/4 I eno0@ 88 50 Plain Poplar 
ee ee No. 1 & Sel.— 
i 1 & Sel.— _ i yaa . 28.50 
Eick 18.00 @20.75 . 
eo Basen: 20.00@25.25 | 4/4 aaa 7.00@ 27. 4 
2 ee ORE 25.50 | No. 24 ‘Gon 
No. 2 Com.— apa 18. 50@ 21.00 
ro, 11.50@12.00 | No. 2B Com.— 
57 ee 14.75 TT are ee 14.00 
7 eee 12.75 Soft Maple 
Qrtd, Black Gum No. 2 Com.— 
FAS— i re 16.75 
7 eee 30.00@32.00 Beech 
No. 1 & Sel.— FAS— 
ee 20.00 | 4/4 ...... 40.00 
Plain Black Gum FAS 
+ geal 24.00 No, ees. eee 
Ne. £2 — 2 lS... 20.50 
GID sidcuee 16.00 ee 
Plain Tupelo FAS— 
FAS— rh are 49.75 
Spree 30.25 | No. 1 Com 29.75 
No. 2Com.— eoeeee do 
ee eee 12.75 Magnolia 
ner 1 & Sel.— 
1, ees 12.75 | a4 27.00 
Qrtd. White Oak Pecan 
No. 1 & Sel.— Log run— 
TE, OS 57.50 | 4/4....... 24.00 








WISCONSIN HEMLOCK 


Following are price 
a Wie Pp s f. o. b. delivery points 


No, 1 Hemlock Boards, S18 or S1S1E 
8’ 10 12&14° 16’ 


Net . $30.50 $31.50 $33.50 
FE .eeeto teen Gee, 32.00 33.50 
EE sisnpaenneeeones 32.00 33.00 34.50 
PU .canparnnarnie 33.50 34.50 36.00 
gO Deeb tiret 34.50 35.50 37.00 


For D&M, plain shiplap, or S4S add 25 
cents; for drop siding, ceiling, fancy shiplap 
grooved roofing or partition, add $2.75. 

No. 1 Hemlock Dimension, 81S1E or 84S: 
8’ 10, 12&14’ 16’ 


ee Cee ree $32.50 $32.50 33.50 
fd eeeermeyerice: 31.50 31.50 32.50 
SR RRR pees 32.50 32.50 33.50 
DUE cunnnstigge teats $3.50 34.50 35.50 
SU ese cocci ckt 34.50 35.50 36.50 





RED CEDAR SHINGLES 


Seattle, Wash., Sept. 3.—Below are listed 
average prices received for red cedar shingles 
sold direct to the trade: 


Royals: 

SE 33 % have lini wear ede a eo $4.35-4.50 
SE MEE 50 <4 side % & stare aR «the weenie 3.15-3.25 
BO ipiackicilaten sist alawrasainnibees Ga cee vas 2.15-2.25 
; is’ genie 

eS Bbbphpesgecgncabbhie ashe os 
SE ED Bh oa'c Sai calle eh eiguldecces 2.10-2.25 
1 ign 5/2 

-16” ie bin 0 Wis aerer i acauk Welw oa he RRs ae 3.20-3.30 
BME socargo'a Sroxdhue cea iots aston Axes ¥F-30-2,70 
3- ~16” OER Pee aun Re 2.10-2.20 
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Current Market Review 


Softwood bookings in the two weeks 
ended Aug. 27 were down to 88 percent 
of those for the corresponding period of 
last year—compared with 96 percent the 
preceding two weeks in a similar com- 
parison. Buying since then, in prepara- 
tion for fall building activities, has been 
picking up, and prices appear to be 
recovering some of the ground they re- 
cently lost. Stocks unsold at mills Aug. 
27 were a little below those of last year. 
General reports are that retail stocks 
are low, the volume buying at old prices 
during late July and early August not 
having brought them to anywhere near 
normal. Retail sales meanwhile have 
offset much of the additions, but the 
yards have been hesitant about going 
into higher priced purchases. A slight 
easing of mill quotations, however, has 
encouraged their re-entry to the market, 
and it is believed that, in view of the 
necessity of advances to cover increased 
mill costs under the wage-hour law, 
there is likely to be considerable forward 
buying during September and early Oc- 
tober. Atlantic coast markets are 
reported to be gaining in activity, with 
wholesale prices steadying and becom- 
ing stronger. Proposals are being made 
for an increase in intercoastal rates. 
California consumption is fairly active 
but not speculative, though rates from 
the Northwest are to be increased Sept. 
21. In the middle West, business with 
rural districts is rather good, and is ex- 
pected to be brisk in September. South- 
ern trade, following its seasonal midsum- 
mer dullness, is picking up. Government 
priming has not yet had a decided effect 
on the market, but its influence is begin- 
ning to be felt. The foreign demand for 
American lumber continues dull, though 
European sellers find their markets im- 
proving. Hope is expressed for increased 
British orders as a result of the trade 
treaty long in negotiation and understood 
now to be ready for signature. The new 
law providing for marking of foreign 
lumber, effective Sept. 2, is expected to 
be a considerable aid to American mills 
in holding their domestic markets. 


Hardwood producers have been 
cheered by reports that furniture plants 
have accumulated a back-log of orders, 
and are taking larger amounts of gum 
and other species. Prices had recently 
sagged, but are again firming up. Floor- 
ing demand has been active, and prices 
are again advancing. Low grades have 
been taken in only fair amounts by fruit 
and vegetable packers, but industrial 
demand for them is gaining and the total 
movement is larger. In the South there 
is a tendency to build up stocks before 
the wage-hour law becomes effective, but 
it is said that the mills do not have much 
surplus. European demand, despite the 
highly unfavorable political conditions, 
has been more active than it was during 
the early part of the year. 





AN INTERESTING new circular entitled “Wood 
Fallacies,” just issued by the Forest Products 
Laboratory at Madison, Wis., shows, among 
other facts, that, contrary to general belief, 
time alone does not cause wood to decay, prov- 
ing it by many examples of the longevity of 
wood, 





OAK FLOORING 


Following are current quotations on oak 
flooring carlots, f.o.b. Memphis and Johnson 
City, Tenn., and Alexandria, La., as points 


of origin. 
38x24" 38x1%” %x2” %x1%” 


Clr. qtd. wht $83.00 $70.00 $68.00 $58.00 

Clr. Gta. T6@...... 70.00 60.00 57.00 58.00 

Sel. qtd. wh 60.00 50.00 52.00 50.00 

Sel. qtd. red..... 58.00 51.00 50.00 58.00 

Clr. pin. wht 61.00 50.00 57.00 47.00 

Clr. pln. red 59.00 52.00 50.00 47.00 

Sel. pln. wht 57.00 46.00 47.00 41.00 

Sel. pln. red.. 56.00 50.00 41.00 42.00 

No. 1 com. wht.. 50.00 43.00 35.00 33.00 

No. 1 com. red... 50.00 45.00 35.00 34.00 

No. 2 common... 38.00 30.00 25.00 18.00 
4x2” Y%xl\%” x2” 

- | a. | $77.00 $75.00 

en ae 72.0 70.00 

Sel. GUE. WE... 0sccee 68.00 65.00 

ee Se eee 68.00 65.00 

J a 63.00 61.00 

oo i eee 62.00 60.00 

A. Sa 57.00 56.00 

Se a eee 56.00 55.00 

Pee. 4 OOM, WEE ..05 cece 48.00 46.00 

a 2 Ee eee 45.00 43.00 

No. 2 common.......... 30.00 26.00 


New York delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Johnson City origin: For 
?#-inch stock, $8; for %-inch, $4; for % and 
fs-inch, -50. 

Chicago delivered prices may be obtained 
by adding to the above the following differ- 
entials figured on Memphis origin: For 
#-inch stock $6: for %-inch, $3; for %- 
and +-inch, $3.60. 





APPALACHIAN HARDWOODS 


Cleveland, Ohio, Sept. 6.—Following are current prices on Appalachian hardwoods, f. 0. b.’ 


Cleveland: 

Ash: 4/4 5/4 6/4 
_<. Peer $81.00 $91.00 $96.00 
Com. & Sel 56.00 66.00 68.50 

Plain White Oak: 

ye rae 1.00 111.00 116.00 
No. 1 C.&S 61.00 66.00 71.00 

Plain Red Oak: 

See 6.00 96.00 101.00 

No. 1 C.&S... 56.00 66.00 71.00 
Poplar: 

sideline 00 103.00 108.00 

No. 1 C.&S 55.50 60.50 63.00 

aS 73.00 78.00 78.00 

No. 2-A Com. 42.00 47.00 49.00 

Basswood: 
| eres 82.00 87.00 87.00 
No. 1 C.&S... 52.00 57.00 59.50 
No. 2 Com... 35.00 39.00 42.00 





8/4 10/4 12/4 16/4 
$98.50 $112.00 $126.00 $141.00 
73.50 $1.00 91.00 110.00 
131.00 146.00 - 161.00 
76.00 $6.00 96.00 
111.00 136.00 146.00 166.00 
76.00 86.00 96.00 120.00 
118.00 128.00 143.00 158.00 
73.00 83.00 98.00 
88.00 | Chestnut: ote oft 18/8 8/4 
. FAS 8.00 118.00 113.00 118.00 
No. 1.G.&S.. 73:00 "73.00 83.00 
97.0 i WHND 41:00 48.00 46:00 68.00 
67.00] No.1C.&Btr. 
42.001 Snd. Wormy.. 48.00 


36.00 40.00 41.00 
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Cc. PARKER HOLT, 58, vice president and 
a director of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., and 
for nearly 40 pears affiliated with it and one 
of its predecessors, the Holt Manufacturing 
Co., died Aug. 24, at his home in Piedmont, 
Calif. He was the son of Charles H. Holt, 
who came to San Francisco from New Eng- 
land to found a hardwood lumber business 
from which the Holt tractor activities were 
the outgrowth, and from which, after the 
company had moved to Stockton and Charles’ 
brother, Benjamin Holt, had joined the or- 
ganization, was developed the “Caterpillar” 
track-type tractor. Beginning in 1900, Mr. 
Holt worked in the plant at Stockton, and 
in 1905, he became a vice president and 
director. In 1913, he became treasurer and 
continued as a director. It was by his ef- 
forts, single handed, that the track-type 
tractor was introduced into export terri- 
tories. This led to his appointment as ex- 
port manager of the Caterpillar Tractor Co., 
when the present company became the suc- 
cessor to the Holt company in 1925. In 1934, 
he became executive vice president, moving 
his office to Peoria, Ill. In 1937 he returned 
to California and took up the work of co- 
ordinating activities at the San Leandro plant 
with those at Peoria. The widow and three 
sons, Parker, Harry and Charles Holt, sur- 
vive. 


BRUCE ODELL, 75, retired lumberman, 
died Aug. 16, at the home of his stepdaugh- 
ter, Mrs. R. A. Parrish, Lansing, Ont., with 
whom he had made his home since returning 
from Florida this spring. Mrs. Odell died 
two years ago. Mr. Odell, a native of Illi- 
nois, came to Wabasha, Minn., as a young 
man and was active in the production of 
hardwood lumber and in association activi- 
ties. He served as chairman of the commit- 
tee on market conditions for the old Michi- 
gan Hardwood Manufacturers’ Association. 
Later, while residing at Cadillac, Mich., he 
was much in demand as a convention speaker 
and appeared several times before the Na- 
tional Lumber Manufacturers’ Association as 
well as before his State group. In 1914, he 
was named secretary of the Willow River 
Lumber Co., Willow River, B. C., and made 
his home there until he re-entered the lum- 
ber business in Michigan as secretary-treas- 
urer and general manager of the Consoli- 
dated Lumber Co., Manistique. He resigned 
from the latter position in 1919. He was a 
member of the Masonic lodge and the Pres- 
byterian church. Mrs. Parrish is the only 
survivor. 


A. W. CALLOW, 63, manager of the Mark- 
ham & Callow Logging Co., Hoquiam, Wash., 
died suddenly Aug. 19, at one of the com- 
pany’s camps near Nehalem, Ore. Before 
forming a partnership with Gust Carlson in 
1900, to operate the Carlson Logging Co., 
he had worked as a logging superintendent. 
In 1916, the Carlson company was merged 
with the Frank H. Lane Timber Co., to form 
the Wynooche Timber Co., which sold out 
as an active logging company in 1925, but 
which still exists as a property holder. Mr. 
Callow formed a partnership with John 
Markham, Centralia, Wash., forest engineer, 
in 1927, to operate the Markham & Callow 
Logging Co. The widow, two sons, two 
daughters are among the survivors. 


PARRILL PARKER BREECE, 46, son of 
Col. George E. Breece and vice president of 
the George E. Breece Lumber Co., Albu- 
querque, N. M., died Aug. 24, following an 
operation. For the past 11 years he had 
been manager of the company’s mill and 
business at Alamogordo, N. M. A native of 
West Virginia, Mr. Breece was educated and 
started his business career there. He was 
located at Monroe, La., after leaving his 
home State, and then came to Albuquerque 
with his father. His hobbies of motorboat 
.fishing on the Elephant Butte reservoir, Hot 
Springs, N. M.; a model mushroom cellar and 
lofts of imported pigeons to provide varying 
delicacies for his constantly attended guest 
table, were well known. In addition to his 
father, a brother, C. O. Breece, and two 
sisters survive. 


ALBERT C. BRADISH, 70, Ottawa, IIl., en- 
gaged in the retail lumber business there 
for the past 50 years, died Aug. 27, from com- 
plications which developed after an automo- 
bile accident nearly seven months ago. He 
was a native of Wisconsin, having been born 
at Milwaukee, Sept. 11, 1867. He had been 
a resident of Ottawa for more than half a 
century and had operated a retail lumber 
yard under his own name until 1919, when 
it was sold to the L. M. Bayne Lumber Co. 
He bought the yard back in 1921 and later 
re-sold it to the Bayne company with whom 
he was associated at the time of his death. 
He was active in association work and served 


several terms as secretary of the LaSalle 
County Lumbermen’s Club. The widow and 
two daughters survive. 


DANIEL S. GRIFFIN, 74, who since 1908 
had headed the Griffin Lumber Co., Hudson 
Falls, N. Y., retail lumber company and man- 
ufacturer of interior finish, died Aug. 26, in 
a Boston, Mass., hospital. He was also presi- 
dent of the Hudson Falls Realty Co., and 
was vice president and director of a bank. 
After studying law, he entered the lumber 
firm of Griffin & Knapp, established in 1842 
by his father, Orville Griffin. The company 
later became the Griffin Lumber Co., with 
his father as president; Daniel S. Griffin, 
treasurer, and Harry C. Griffin, vice presi- 
dent. All are now dead. Mr. Griffin worked 
50 years with the company through all of 
the departments. Three daughters and two 
sons, O. Thompson Griffin and Lawrence B. 
Griffin, survive. 


WILLIAM J. McLAUGHLIN, 84, pioneer 
South Dakota, Wyoming and Colorado lum- 
berman, died Aug. 46, at the home of a son 
in Denver, Colo. A native of Pennsylvania, 
he entered the lumber business in 1890, in 
the Black Hills of South Dakota, as the Mc- 
Laughlin Tie & Timber Co., building a spur 
from Mahamp 38 miles into the timber. In 
1909, he moved to Sheridan, Wyo., to take 
over the Big Horn Tie & Timber Co., and 
later established the Wyoming Tie & Tim- 
ber Co., Riverton, Wyo. 


HENRY NELSON LOUD, 88, former Mich- 
igan lumberman, who was the “father of re- 
forestation” in that State, and who, in 1905, 
mapped out the Huron National Forest, died 
Aug. 25, at the home of a son at Van Ettan 
Lake, Mich., just three days after celebrat- 
ing his birthday at a party held in his honor. 
A native of Boston, he came west with his 
father, Col. H. M. Loud, who built the first 
sawmill on the shores of Lake Huron at 
Oscoda, Mich., in 1866 He and his brother 
were associated with his father in the opera- 
tion of the H. M. Loud Lumber Co., and 
later he headed the firm for many years 
until his retirement. 


MICHAEL D. HELFRICH, 71, president of 
the Helfrich Lumber & Manufacturing Co., 
Evansville, Ind., died in an Evansville hos- 
pital Sept. 2. He was a bank director and 
head of several Evansville concerns, all of 
which he organized after expanding the saw 
and planing mill company which comprised 
his parents’ estate. Holdings of the com- 
pany include large tracts of timber in Ten- 
nessee and Kentucky and warehouses in the 
middle and far west. He had started with 
his father’s company as a young man and 
gradually assumed charge of the business. 
The widow, two sisters and two brothers 
survive. 


GOULD A. STURGESS, Jr., 48, manager 
of the Central Lumber Co., retail lumber 
company of Sedalia, Mo., died in a Sedalia 
hospital, Aug. 19. He started in the lumber 
business with his father and uncle, G. A., 
and T. J. Sturges, Sturges Lumber Co., at 
Sedalia, soon after graduation from college, 
and was named manager of the Central Lum- 
ber Co., a branch of the Sturges Lumber Co. 
He served as a captain overseas during the 
World War and returned to the lumber busi- 
ness as soon as the hostilities ended. His 
parents, two sisters and a brother survive. 


BEN B. ANAWALT, 63, president of the 
Anawalt-Campbell Mercantile Co., Wichita, 
Kan., retail lumber company which operates 
a number of yards throughout Kansas, died 
Aug. 21. He had been engaged in the lumber 
business for 50 years. A native of Rock 
Tsland, Ill., he had lived in Wichita since 1887. 
He was with the Rock Island Lumber Co., 
founded by his father before entering the 
Kansas company. He was a member of nu- 
merous clubs and fraternal orders. The 
widow, two daughters, a sister and a brother 
survive. 


WILLIAM EARL HAYDON, 51, president 
of the Haydon Lumber Co., which has mills 
at Texarkana and Atlanta, Tex., and Ro- 
dessa, La., died in a Texarkana hospital Aug. 
27. He had been associated with his brother, 
R. Leon Haydon, in business since 1917. They 
purchased what was the Standard Lumber 
Co., Texarkana, in 1935. Their father C. E. 
Haydon was a pioneer lumberman of the 
Lone Star State. Surviving are the widow, 
a son and a daughter, the brother and his 
mother. 


ELMER ELLSWORTH CASE, 77, president 
of the Case Cedar & Shingle Co., Raymond, 
Wash., was killed Aug. 31 A native of New 
York, he came to Washington in 1891 and 
opened his first shingle mill at Elma, Wash. 
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Later, operating six mills, he was known as 
the “shingle king,’ and he was believed to 
be the largest producer of shingles at that 
time. He had lived at Raymond for 33 years. 
The widow, two sons, A. E., and Harold 
Case, and three daughters survive. 


ARCHIE E. NOBLE, 62, president of the 
Watertown Lumber Co. (Inc.), Watertown, 
Mass., died at his home Aug. 29. He en- 
tered the lumber business in 1901, as a mem- 
ber of the Suncook Lumber Co., Boston. The 
company was owned by Gov. Tittle of New 
Hampshire and James Tennant and Warren 
Tripp of Epsom, N. H. Mr. Noble soon took 
over the entire business. He was active in 
banking, fraternal and civic circles. The 
widow and a daughter survive. 


JAMES A. BRINKER, 54, eastern Michigan 
sales representative of the Hilgard Lumber 
Co., Chicago, for the past fourteen years, 
died Aug. 21 at Bellaire, Mich., whefe he had 
gone to recover from a_ stroke suffered 
Aug. 10. He had been in ill health for the 
past year. He was a member of the Michi- 
gan Association of the Traveling Lumber & 
Sash & Door Salesmen. A bachelor, he is 
survived by a sister, Mrs. H. P. Werner, Buf- 
falo, N 


CHARLES H. TAYLOR, 63, manager of the 
McIntire Lumber Co., Weatherford, Okla., 
died Aug. 12. He had been connected with 
the lumber business in Weatherford since 
1918, when he entered the employ of the 
Standard Lumber Co, He took over the man- 
agement of the McIntire company five years 
ago. The widow, six daughters, a sister ana 
a brother survive. 


GLEN R. GRIFFITH, 42, owner of the Un- 
iontown (Kan.) Grain & Lumber Co., died 
Aug. 11, in a Ft. Scott, Kan., hospital. A 
World War veteran, he was active in Amer- 
ican Legion, fraternal and religious circles. 
The widow, five children, a sister and his 
mother survive. 


JOHN McLEOD, 75, who was vice president 
of the R. Laidlaw Lumber Co., Buffalo, N a 
died Aug. 24. He was a native of Rice Lake, 
Ont., and had come to Buffalo 40 years ago 
to become active in the merchandising of 
northern pine. He was one of the oldest 
members of the Buffalo Lumber Exchange 
and was active in civic and club circles. A 
daughter survives. 


. MRS. ANNE E. RANDALL, widow of Lin- 
coln N. Randall, who was a hardwood lum- 
berman at Melrose, Mass., died Aug. 19. Mr. 
Randall was a partner in the firm of Randall 
& Orcutt, Boston. Mrs. Randall was a daugh- 
ter of Stephen Bridge of Amos D. Bridge's 
Sons (Inc.), Hazardville, Conn., where Mr. 
Randall was born. 


ALEXANDER FENTON, 62, a founder and 
partner of Burton & Benton, planing mill 
and retail lumber firm, Mt. Vernon, N. Y., 
died Aug. 19. He had been in the lumber 
business for the past 38 years. He was ac- 
tive in church circles. The widow, two 
daughters, a son, James S. Fenton, and two 
sisters survive. 


ARTHUR F. PIGGOTT, 63, active in the 
lumber business in Detroit, Mich., and in 
Chatham and Windsor, Ont., died in a De- 
troit hospital Aug. 25. He was a native of 
Chatham, the son of John Piggott, a promi- 
nent lumberman. He had made his home 
in Michigan since 1912. The widow and two 
brothers survive. 


WILLIAM M. GIBBS, 62, for 25 years man- 
ager of the Carter-Kelley Lumber Co., Man- 
ning, Tex., until operations were suspended 
in 1935, died suddenly Aug. 28. He was ac- 
tive in fraternal and civic circles in An- 
gelina County. Survivors include the widow, 
four sons, a sister and a brother. 


S. S. NESBITT, 69, for the past 22 years 
connected with the Edwards-Nesbitt Lum- 
ber Co., Aledo, Ill., died Aug. 23. A native 
of Pennsylvania, he came to Illinois in 1877. 
He was engaged in the lumber business in 
California from 1910* until 1920. The widow, 
three brothers and two sisters survive. 


FRANK N. KARTHEISER, 48, operator of 
the Kartheiser Sash & Door Co., founded by 
his father at Menominee, Mich., died at his 
home there Aug. 29. He had been manag- 
ing the company for 24 years. The widow, 
a daughter and two sons survive. 


HAROLD F. COATES, 42, associated with 
the E. H. Barnes Co., Norfolk, Va., and New 
York, N. Y., box manufacturing company, for 
the past 20 years, died Sept. 3, in a sanato- 
rium at Charlottesville, Va. He was a na- 
tive of Hackensack, N. J. 


E. D. SAYLES, 81, head of the E. D. Sayles 
Lumber Co., retail lumber yard at Clinton, 
Mo., died during the early part of August. 
He had been engaged in the lumber business 
for 30 years. 


H. P. PEEBLES, Osborne Peebles Lumber 
Co., Woodward, Okla. died at his home 
Aug. 22. 
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THE BUSINESS RECORD 








Business Changes 


ARKANSAS. Clarksville — Pierce-Young Retail 
Lumber Co. succeeded by H. R. Pierce Lumber Co. 

GEORGIA. Cordele—P. F. Fitzgibbons & P. F. 
Fitzgibbons, Jr., succeecded by Beechwood Band 
Mill Co. 

Lumber City-—J. H. Rush succeeded by Robert 
H. Rush. 

IDAHO. Tensed—Jacob Fox & Sons have sold 
their sawmill to Bean Bros. 

INDIANA. Holland—E. F. Beumer Estate suc- 
ceeded by Holland Planing & Turning Mill (Inc.). 

Rensselaer—Homan Lumber & Coal Co. succeeded 
by O. E. Talbert & Son. 

Terre Haute—Pierson & Bro. (Inc.) succeeded 
by Pierson Lumber Co. (Inc.) 

KANSAS. Falun—Falun Lumber Co. succeeded 
by Otto W. Peterson. 

LOUISIANA. Gueydan—Douglas & Saal Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Douglas Saal & Guzardo Lumber 
Yard. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Waltham—George J. Barker 
Lumber Co. succeeded by Watch City Lumber Co. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Houston Wholesale Lum- 
ber Co. changed name to Houston Lumber Co., 
7048 South Street. 

Ellsworth—William Drenth succeeded by Ells- 
worth Lumber Co. 

Lansing—Service Lumber Co. has been purchased 
and will be continued by Capitol City Wrecking 
Co. There will be no change in the policy or oper- 
ation of either establishment. 

MINNESOTA. East Grand Forks—Goodrich & 
Skarsbo succeeded by Forks Sash & Door Co. 

MISSISSIPPI. Meridian—B. A. Parnell Lumber 
Co. succeeded by Broadhead & Parnell. 

MISSOURI. Glasgow—Rice Maupin Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Ed 8S. Maupin Mill & Lumber Co. 

OKLAHOMA. Fort Gibson—Fort Gibson Lumber 
& Hardware Co. succeeded by Boatright Hardware 
& Lumber Co. 

OREGON. McKenzie Bridge—Wiekel Saw Mill 
succeeded by Holloway Bros. Lumber Co. 

Sandy—J. E. Squires & Son succeeded by S & S 
Shingle Co. 

PENNSYLVANIA. Hughesville — Charles W. 
Reeder & Co. succeeded by Reeder Lumber Yard. 

Philadelphia—Christian Gebert & Son succeeded 
by William C. Gebert, 1318 West Luzerne Street. 

TENNESSEE. Butler—Wood Products (Iinc.) 
succeeded by J. L. Minish. 

Byrdstown—Mullins & Sells succeeded by F. A. 
Sells & Sons. 

Campaign—Rocky River Coal & Lumber Co. 
(Ine.) succeeded by Greenbrier Lumber Corp. 

Columbia—Columbia Chair Co. succeeded by 
Oakes Chair Co. 

TEXAS. Anahuac—Harris-Williams Lumber Co. 
succeeded by Sartain-Williams Lumber Co. 

_San Antonio—Kelley-Maverick Co. succeeded by 
Kelsay Lumber Co., 1360 West Poplar Street. 

WEST VIRGINIA. Sand Run—L. C. Wamsley 
succeeded by Wamsley & Reed. 


Terra Alta—T. J. Hughes succeeded by Frank 
Guthrie. 





Casualties 


ARKANSAS. Lockesburg—Hill Lumber Co. plan- 
ing mill and more than half a million feet of 
dressed and rough lumber were destroyed by fire. 


CALIFORNIA. Oakland—Sunset Mill & Lumber 
or + tena by fire, with estimated damage of 
15,000. 

MINNESOTA. Kenyon—Lampert Yards (Inc.) 
sustained fire loss of $4,500 in office and ware- 
house. Will rebuild. 

OREGON. Saginaw—Cone Lumber Co. sawmill 
and lumber stored in the yards were destroyed by 
fire. It is reported the plant was not insured and 
that the loss would be in the neighborhood of 
$15,000. The vlaner and a small quantity of lum- 
ber escaped the flames. 

Timber—Nehalem Shingle Co. mill destroyed by 
fire, with loss estimated at $35,000. 

TENNESSEE. Old Hickory—Old Hickory Lum- 
ber Co. yard damaged $10,000 by fire; partially 
covered by insurance. 

TEXAS. Beaumont—The Southern Lumber Co.’s 
dressed lumber sheds, planer and shipping docks 
were destroyed by fire, with damage estimated at 
$15,000, partially covered by insurance. The saw- 
mill. office buildings and undressed piles of lum- 
ber were saved. The planer and sheds will be 
replaced. 

WISCONSIN. Polar—George Klements lumber 
mill yard was destroyed by fire, with loss between 
$40,000 and $50,000. The sawmill was not dam- 
aged, but approximately 1,000,000 board feet of 
lumber were destroyed. Loss partly covered by 
insurance. 

Viroqua—Taylor Lumber Co.’s yard and offices 
destroyed by fire; loss éstimated at $50,000, covered 
by insurance. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLTMBIA. Bush & Miller 
Shingle Co. on Lulu Island had a _ considerable 
quantity of cedar and the dry kiln destroyed by 
fire. Damage is estimated at $40,000. The mill 
was owned by Charles G. Bush and George W. 
Miller, both of Eburne. B. C. 


_BRITISH COLUMBIA. Ruskin — Stave Lake 
Cedar Co. plant and 2500 squares of shingles de- 
troyed by fire, with damage estimated at $75,000, 


partly covered by insurance. Plans for rebuilding 
are under consideration. The company will re- 
open its idle plant at the foot of Argyle Street, 
Vancouver, and use a second plant at Steelhead 
to continue operations. Recently installed modern 
dry kilns, filled with shingles, were destroyed. 
Only the office and shingle bolts in the Stave River 


were saved. 4 
Incorporations 


MARYLAND. Baltimore—Calvert 
(Inc.), 1219 East Preston Street. 

MICHIGAN. Detroit—Acme Plywood Co., 1272 
National Bank Building; $50,000. 

OKLAHOMA. Alva—Alva Lumber Co.; $25,000. 

ORBGON. Lebanon—Lebanon Log & Boom Co.; 
$20,000. 

Fortland—Peeler Logging Co.; $5.000. 

Sweet Home—Santiam Logging Co.; $5,000. 

Wamic—White River Pine Co.; $5,000. 

TEXAS. Austin—C. L. Dobbins Lumber Co.; 
$2.000. Manufacturing. : 

VIRGINIA. Suffolk — North Carolina-Virginia 
Lumber Corp.; to conduct a tumber business. 

WASHINGTON. Spokane—Jordan Creek Logging 
Corp.; $50,000. 

CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. North Van- 
couver—Inlet Logging Co. (Ltd.), 121 Sixth Street; 
$10,000. 

Vancouver—Modern Sawmills Limited, 513 Pacific 
Building, 744 West Hastings Street; $100,000. The 
firm will carry on business as sawmill owners and 
operators. 


Roofing Co. 








New Ventures 


CALIFORNIA. Alhambra—Arcade Fir Co., 2700 
Front Street; George L. Norwood, owner. 

Camarillo—People’s Lumber Co. is erecting a 
branch lumber yard here. 

Long Beach—Movins-Taylor have engaged in 
building materials business at 1385 Orizaba Ave- 
nue. 

San Francisco—The O’Neill Lumber Co. has 
opened a new wholesale hardwood lumber yard at 
8th and Townsend Streets. The yard will stock 
domestic and foreign hardwoods, also wallboard, 
Douglas fir and hardwood plywoods. W. H. O'Neill. 
who is one of the principals in the new firm, will 
continue his hardwood importing business at the 
new location. 

San Gabriel—Economy Cash Lumber Co., 432 
Valley Boulevard. 

DELAWARE. Wilmington—A. C. Dutton Lum- 
ber Corp. has opened a branch at the Marine 
Terminal and will distribute Pacific Coast lumber 
from here to all sections of Delaware, Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland, Virginia and West Virginia. The 
Dutton cornvoration has also acquired the assets 
and business of the Eastern Terminal Lumber Co. 

KENTUCKY. Burnside—Burnside Lumber Co. 
has been organized and will operate a sawmill. 

MASSACHUSETTS. Lynn—Moses’ Bros. have 
been granted a permit to operate a lumber yard 
on Boston Street. 

MINNESOTA. New Prazue—New Prague Lum- 
ber Co.; will deal in all types of building material 
and fuel. 


NEW JERSEY. Lakewood—Ocean County Lum- 
ber Co. recently began. 

OREGON. Portland—Square Deal 
Floor Co., 4411 S. E. Washington. 


TEXAS. Amarillo—Builders’ Supply Co., 518 
West Tenth Avenue; carries a complete line of 
building materials, paints and wall paper. 

Dallas—-Watson Produce & Lumber Co. has en- 
gaged in business at 615 South Preston Street. 

Mertzon—The Cravens Hardware Co. has added 
a lumber yard. 


WASHINGTON. Pasco—The Standard Lumber 
Co. will open a branch yard in Pasco. 


New Mills and Equipment 


MISSISSIPPI. Jackson—Haskew & Co., Jackson, 
Tenn., plan establishing $20,000 handle factory at 
this point. 

WASHINGTON. Seattle—Dunn Lumber Co. is 
rebuilding nlant at Northlake and Latona Avenue, 
at cost of $25,000. 


WISCONSIN. Stevens Point—Lullabye Furniture 
Co. will rebuild sawmill destroyed by fire. 


CANADA. BRITISH COLUMBIA. Lumby—M. J. 
Bell, of Minneapolis, principal of the Bell interests 
who operate the Bell Lumber & Pole Co. at Lumby, 
B. C., has announced completion of plans to es- 
tablish a creosote-treating plant to handle poles, 
ties and timber products. The new plant is to be 
established at a cost of approximately $30,000. 











Hardwood 





AN INTERESTING bulletin issued by the U. S. 
Forest Service (Misc. Pub. No. 307), bears 
the title “Knots in Second-Growth Pine and 
the Desirability of Pruning.” Its author, 
Benson H. Paul, of the Forest Products Lab- 
oratory, shows by photographs and charts 
how artificial pruning can reduce defects in 
pine lumber cut from second-growth trees. 
Copy may be had for 10 cents from Superin- 
tendent of Documents, Washington, D. C. 
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to Figure Costs for Advertising 
In Classified Department 


Two consecutive issues..........55 cents a line 
Three consecutive issues..........75 cents a line 

Four consecutive issues..........90 cents a line 
| Thirteen consecutive issues..........$2.70 a line 
Twenty-six consecutive issues.......$5.40 a line 


















Pe 








Seven words of ordinary length make 
one line. 


Count in the signature. 
counts as two lines, 

No display except the heading is 
permitted. 

Extra white space figured at line 
Tate. 

One inch space advertisement is 
equal to fourteen lines. 


Heading 


Remittances to accompany the order. 
No extra charge for copies of paper 
containing advertisement. Copy must 
be in this office not later than Wednes- 
day morning in order to secure inser- 
tion in regular department. All adver- 
tisements received later will be placed 
under heading Too Late to Classify. 








THE GREATEST MARKET PLACE 


In the lumber, woodworking and allied 
industries to advertise in, is the Wanted 
and For Sale department of the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Read the Classified ads. Many oppor- 
tunities are offered for Buyer and Sel- 
ler. Best for selling lumber, shingles, re- 
tail yards, business opportunity, timber 
and timberlands, machinery, locomo- 
tives, cars, rails and equipment used 
in logging operations. You can get em- 
ployees, salesmen, employment or any- 
thing used in lumber and allied indus- 
tries by advertising in the Wanted and 
For Sale department of the American 
Lumberman, 

Send your advertisement to the 


AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 


Greatest Lumber Newspaper on Earth. 
Address 481 South Dearborn Street, 
Chicago, Illinois. 





Tuidae te Classify 


ATTENTION—BLDG MATERIAL DEALERS 


Holmes Roller and Concealed Beds are making 
extra profits for live wires in your line. 

Holmes Beds solve the space problem in remodel- 
ing and new construction. Built to last 20 years. 
Write at once for literature and selling plans. 
HOLMES PRODUCTS COMPANY, 21 E. Van Buren 
Street, Chicago. . 








“FIGGERFAST” CREATES GOOD WILL 


Seeley’s booklet of short method multiplications 
saves time. A lasting advertisement among new 
and old customers. 32 pages; 4x5%”; 100 10c, 
6 for $1. Send trial order today. 

Cc. 8S. SEELEY, 4948 W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 





CARPENTER APRONS 


Write for samples and prices. 
THE MINNESOTA SPECIAL’ co., Inc., 
Minneapolis, Minn. 





WHY WAIT WHEN YOU WANT SOMETHING? 


When you want a new stock of lumber or shin- 
gles, new or second-hand machinery; engines, 
boilers, electrical machinery, locomotives, cars, 
rails, business opportunity, timber and timber lands. 
or anything used in the lumber industry, you can 
get it at a small cost by advertising in the 
American Lumberman, 431 8S. Dearborn 8t., Chi- 
cage, Ill. 
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WTD.: MILLWORK ESTIMATOR & GEN’L SUPT. 


Experienced in estimating millwork from blue- 
prints, detailing to shop and take charge of a mill 
in Northwestern Pennsylvania. Must be able to 
follow up estimates with Architects and Contrac- 
tors. A good permanent job for the right man. 
References and salary desired in first letter. 
Address “R. 36,” care American Lumberman. 





MILLWORK BILLER & DETAILER 


Exp. in billing from blue prints and detailing to 
shop, with knowledge of estimating and selling for 
retail Lbr. & Millwork yard on South Side of Chi- 
cago. Permanent job for right man. All our em- 
ployees have been advised of this ad. 

Address “P. 94,” care American Lumberman. 


WTD: SAW HAMMERER FOR MILL SAWS 


In shop handling all kinds of circular saws. 
CRABB GAS ENGINE CO., Independence, 





Ta. 


Retail kites Yards 


WANTED TO BUY: A LUMBER YARD 
In Northern or Central [llinois. 
Address “R. 27,” care American Lumberman. 


Steel Rails 


RAILS WANTED 


Any weight—any tonnage. Before you sell write 
7 44,"" care American Lumberman. 

















| FOR SALE 








DO YOU WANT EMPLOYEES? 
Write an advertisement; send it to the paper that 
reaches the people. We can help you. AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, 431 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 





Salesmen 


. —Ierwrns 
RAILROAD TIE PRODUCER 


Wants to contact salesmen calling on Industrial 
trade and Railroads; want representative on Com- 
mission basis in St. Louis, Detroit, Cincinnati, 
Cleveland and Pittsburgh. Write full particulars 
when applying. 
Address ‘“‘R. 37,’’ 





care American Lumberman. 





Ermployment 


SALES MGR.: WEST COAST-SOUTHERN WOODS 


Open for new connection—fully experienced—best 





references. East preferred. Recently manager large 
wholesale firm. 
Address “‘R. 33,” care American Lumberman. 





ACCOUNTANT-LUMBERMAN-OFFICE MAN 


Age 44. Married. 10 years Mfg. and Wholesale; 
14 years Retail—Detroit District. Never unem- 


ployed. Dependable. Go anywhere. What have 
you? 
Address “R. 35,’’" care American Lumberman. 





SUCCESSFUL FACTORY SUPERINTENDENT 


Sash, Doors, Interior Finish, Cabinets. Expert on 

plant management; also on estimating, layout and 

detailing. Proven profit making past record. 
Address “K, 48,” care American Lumberman. 





EXECUTIVE WITH 25 YRS. EXPERIENCE 
In Northern Woods open for position in the near 


future. Experienced from stump to market. Ref- 
erences and interview can be arranged. 
Address ‘“‘R. 40," care American Lumberman. 





WTD POSITION: ASSISTANT MANAGER 


Experienced in manufacturing and selling soft- 
woods. Good references. 
Address ‘“‘P. 89,’" care American Lumberman. 


Used Machinery 


WTD.: A SECOND HAND SHAVING BALER 


Please give full information in first letter. 
OTIS BROOKS LUMBER CoO., Clayton, N. Y 











WANTED: DOUBLE DRUM HOISTER 


cable, drag line and bucket to fit a 4D caterpillar 
Diesel Tractor, also planer. 


EARL WOODWARD, Lake Luzerne, N. Y. 





WANTED TO BUY 


One Automatic Feed Table for High Speed Floor- 
ing Machine. 


Address “R. 38,” care American Lumberman. 





WANT TO BUY: 
A good used High Speed Planer. 


Retail Lumber Yards 


FOR SALE: RETAIL LUMBER & COAL YARD 


40 miles west of Milwaukee. Small inventory. 

Several new buildings under contract. Reason for 

selling is other interests which require my time. 
Address “‘N. 85,” care American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE: RETAIL LUMBER & BUILDERS 


Supply yard. Located in thriving Western Oregon 
two yard point of 5,000. Annual sales $60,000. 
Best equipped yard in Northwest. Own real estate. 
If interested in a real live money maker, you 
should investigate. Best climate in West. $22,000 
cash will handle. Balance terms. 

Address “P. 73,” care American Lumberman. 


LUMBER YARD FOR SALE 


In Eastern Indiana. Good country trade in live 
community. All conveniences; low taxes. 
Address “P. 95,” care American Lumberman. 








FOR SALE: LUMBER YARD 


In good small town central Illinois. Fine farm- 
ing community. Doing good business. 
Address “P. 96,’ care American Lumberman. 


HAVE YOU SOMETHING TO SELL? 


Advertise in the Wanted and For Sale de- 
partment when you want to sell something 
in the lumber industry. AMERICAN LUM- 
BERMAN, 431 So. Dearborn St., Chicago, Il. 


FOR SALE: RETAIL LUMBER YARD 
In Small Central Wisconsin Community. 
Address “H. 89,’" care American Lumberman. 
FOR SALE: LUMBER YD IN SOUTHERN MICH. 


City 15,000. Only two yards, established 40 years. 
Owner wishes to retire. $20,000 Cash will handle 


deal. 
“N. 97,” care American Lumberman. 


Address 
FOR SALE: GOOD A. No. 1 LUMBER YARD 


Northwestern Mo. County seat. “Ill health.” 
Address “P. 99,” care American Lumberman. 

















Business Opportunities 


FOR SALE: COMPLETE LUMBER MFG. PLANT 


Including Sawmill, Planer, Dry Kilns, Commissary, 
and Tenant Houses. Fifty Million feet of timber. 
Thirty thousand acres Fee Land. Four and one- 
half million feet of lumber. Excellent stand of 
Pulp Wood. Running now at thirty to forty thou- 
sand capacity. No brokers or commissions. Write 
direct to J. G. MITCHELL, Box 267, El Dorado, 
Arkansas. 








FOR SALE: PLANING MILL 


And concentration yard, together with two circular 
saw mills complete, dry kiln, thirty million feet 
timber, mostly pine. Best proposition in the South. 
Don’t inquire unless able to finance. Owner has 
other interests which takes his time and is going 


to sell. 
Address ‘P. 91,” 


WOOD CARVING SPECIALTY BUSINESS 
An opportunity for progressive man to secure an 
old established profitable business on West Coast. 
Investment of $10,000. 


care American Lumberman. 
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FOR SALE 








Business Opportunities 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 


We offer for sale our entire holdings located in 
Central Mississippi, IC railroad, a complete pine 
manufacturing plant, consisting of saw mill, re- 
manufacturing plant, dry kilns, planing mill, all 
of which is in first class operating condition. A 
going establishment operating at a substantial 
profit the past five years, being surrounded with 
dense growth shortleaf pine of excellent quality. 
Have several million feet standing timber, good 
inventory of lumber, well established trade and 
ideal labor conditions. Capacity of plant, fifteen mil- 
lion annually. Plenty of additional timber avail- 
able for many years operation at reasonable price. 
An investment of approximately one hundred 
thousand dollars with terms to responsible parties. 
Will require approximately fifty thousand dollars 
to handle. Health of owners’ family only reason 
for sale. Can arrange immediate delivery. 
Address “R. 26,” care American Lumberman. 


RED CEDAR TIMBER OPERATION 


Timber owners will put timber against money 
to build 3 machine shingle mill—10 to 15 year 
operation or will sell timber outright. Logging 
can be contracted at $7.00 per M. Lumber logs 
can be sold on market at good margin. 

Ship from Forks, Wash. Terminal rate C. M. 

st. P. & P. Ry. 


Address: H. G. CROWLEY 
1106 4th Ave., Seattle, Wash. 


I HAVE COMPLETE PINE OPERATION 


Consisting of Sawmill, Planing Mill, late type Moore 
Kiln Band Resaw, Commissary, Private Siding, all 
now in operation. Also have Field Warehouse oper- 
ated by Douglas Public Service Corp. of New 
Orleans who issue bonded warehouse receipts on 
green lumber. I will give liberal commission and 
six percent interest with ample insurance protec- 
tion for advance on green lumber secured by ware- 
house receipts. Present bank line not adequate for 
increased inventory wanted prior to wage and hour 
bill. Would be interested in taking a partner if 
practical sawmill operator with some cash. Wire, 
phone or write: 
PAUL F. ALLEN, Edwards, Miss. 


B8ARGAIN—CLOSE ESTATE— 


70000 Sq. Ft. Ground—9000 Ft. of Mill Bldg. with 
Blow Pipe System—Two Storage Sheds. 400 Ft. 
Switch Tracks—Touhy nr. Kedzie. 

Address “‘N 62," care American Lumberman. 


Timber and Timber Lands 


FOR SALE: 260 ACRES FARM & TIMBERLAND 


Fertile Cen. Pa. Valley. 100 acres cultivated. Good 
Frame House. Large Barn. 160 acres large 60% 
Hemlock, 40% White Pine. Hard Road, in beauti- 
ful country, near best markets. Over Million Half 
Timber easily pay for whole and profit besides. 
Price $11,500. Near State College, our busy big 
University town. Write for list of other properties 
this section. 
SAUMEL WITTENMYER, Bellefonte, Pa. 


FOR SALE: 5,480 ACRES SPRUCE & BALSAM 


Pulp lands, about 10% Hardwood, in Baraga 
County. About 15 miles from the C.&N.W.R.R. 
and a good level road. 

Inquire of SCHNEIDER BROS., Marquette, 
Michigan. 


FOR SALE: 10,000 ACRES VIRGIN TIMBER 

200 miles N. of Toronto, 60% Hemlock, 25% Birch, 

bal. White Pine, Ash, Elm Basswood. Large 

amount of Spruce & Balsam, Pulpwood, Cedar 

posts, poles & ties. 
Address “P. 33,” 


























care American Lumberman. 





Tractors 


$375—TRACTORS—$375 


We have just purchased from the GOVERNMENT 
and are now selling at Indiantown Gap, Pa. (P. 0. 
Jonestown, Lebanon County Pa.) eighty more of 
the fine 5 ton crawler type caterpillar tractors. 
These machies are but slightly used and are just 
what you want for a tough logging or contracting 
job. Demonstration can also be had at Maryville, 
Tenn., Sparta, Wis., or Mt. Sterling, Ky. Buy while 
you can at this low price. For further particulars 
address: O. C. EVANS, Mt. Sterling, Ky. 


A CLASSIFIED AD WILL MOVE SLOW STOCK 














Write: P. O. Box 146, Richards, Texas. 


Address “P. 90,’ care American Lumberman. 


ADVERTISE FOR WHAT YOU WANT 
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